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To the Right Worſhipful the MAYOR, RECORDER, ALDERMEN, 
and SHERIFF, of the Town and County of the Town of © 
KINGSTON - upon - HULL. 


CENTLEME N. 


O facilitate the ſucceſs of this Work, is not the ſole object I have in view, 

when I do myſelf the honour to prefent you with the following ſheets, and 
ſolicit your Patronage and Intereſt in their behalf. His Majeſty is the firfe 
Magiſtrate in the nation, but as he is precluded from performing that duty in 
the remoter parts of his kingdoms, his authority is conſigned to Repreſenta- 
tives elected by the people: by which wiſe provifion the power is derived, ulti- 
mately from thoſe, who are the voluntary ſubjefts of its dominion. It is with 
the higheſt ſatisfaftion J embrace this opportunity of giving public teſtimony, 
that neither the ſplendour of the Royal Dignity; the honour of the Crown; 
the ſpirit of the Law; the liberty of the People; nor the beauty, mildneſs, and 
vigour of our unparelleled conſtitution, have ſuffered the leaſt diminution, by 


| being committed to your charge. The competent and excellent delegates of an 


excellent Legiſlature, your conduct in the ſacred truſt repoſed in you, has on 
all oceafions evinced the rectitude of your intentions. And whilſt the probity 
of your adminiſtration (replete with the moſt ſalutary edits for the ſafety of 
your fellou- ſubjects refles an honourable luſtre on that inſtitution, by which 


it is conſigned to your care, and exalts you, in your political capacity, your piety, 
humanity, and charity, give the moſt inconteſtible proofs of your merit, as indi- 


viduals. Under ſuch a Magiſtracy, the appellant to your tribunal is ſure of 
ſpeedy juſtice ; and the unhappy culprit who is adjudged to make atonement to | 
the offended laws of his country, is not only aſſured his ſentence is the reſult 
of an equitable determination, but is encouraged by the example of thoſe who 
fronouncer it, to amend his life, if he is an object of mercy, and to ſpend 
thoſe days he owes to your clemency, in the practice of repentant virtue. Had 
the ſame predominance of integrity, pervaded the Magiſtracy of former times, 
our Hiſtory would not have been diſgraced bythe annals of oppreſſive deſpotiſm, 


or the convulſive ſtruggles of deſtruftive anarchy: Times, when freedom may be 
 Jaid, to have carved its ſubſiſtence by the edge of the ſword, and breathed through 


the mouths of its cannon. The unadulterated conſtitution of this country is 


5 pure, brief, conſpicuous, and deciſive: Whatever militates againſt it, muſt be the 


offspring of corruption, nurlured by Lee, and matured in proportion, as 
| with 


33 
4 o 
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with a ſervility dilated by avarice, it flatters the vanity, indulges the indo- 
lence, and gratifies the ambition of the higher order, and under the maſk. of 
reſpetling national freedom, winks at the illegal depredations of the lower ; 
while you by the happy medium of an impartial police, have ſheun the abſur- 
dity of that pernicious doftrine, that the miſchicvous diſpoſition of licentious 
turbulence cannot be reſtrained, without encroaching on the liberty of the ſub- 
jet. For was it poſſible, to call in, and regenerate the baſer ſpirit of the 
nefarious multitude (as was done by the coin) the temporary inconvenience of 
ſuch a regulation, would be amply compenſated, by the permanent e 
of true freedom, on the ſolid baſis of conſtilutional authority. . 


To whom then with greater propriety, can I dedicate a Hiſtory of the Town 
under your jurifdiflion, Man to thoſe from whom it derives ſuch advantages, 
and who are the ſource of that peace, protection and happineſs, by which the 
mind is enabled to deſcant freely, as fancy ſhall diffate ; unmoleſted by the in- 
terruption of outrage, or the terrors of factious tumult. But happy as J am, 
to pay the tribute due to your merit, and make your virtues the object of the 
Public eye, I do not arrogate to myſelf the honour of total diſinteręſtedneſs, 
as I wiſh that you, by your acceptance, would confer that conſequence on my 

labours, which it may not acguire 7 the unremitting A iduiiy, and utmaſt 
e exerlions Y, | | 


CEnNTLEMEN, 
Your moſt obedient 
© humble Servant, 


Thomas Briggs. 
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Plan of 


the work. 


intention to poſtpone the account of 


each reign will be laid down in a con- 
tinued narrative of events to the preſent 


A 


NEW AND COMPLETE 
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o 
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upon I U L. I. 


CHAPTER * 


| Being an diary one. The plan of the Work, and an apology 100 that occaſi onal 
Eccentricity, which it is hoped will be productive of the Reader's amuſement. 


REVIOUS to the commencement 
of the Hiſtory, we ſhall beg the 


reader's attention, while we lay before | 


him the plan on which we intend to pro- 
ceed. That we may not be obliged to 
interrupt the detail of facts; it is our 


Buildings, &c. to the latter end; where 
they will have a particular department. 
By this arrangement, the tranſactions of 


time, uninterrupted by thoſe frequent 
retroſpects which muſt inevitably occur, 
were ſuch deſcriptions to intervene. 
We alſo think it expedient to keep in 
view, and ſlightly hint at, the qualities 


of the reigning Prince on the throne, | 


B 


the ſpirit of the people, the ſtate of the 


nation, and the particular complexion 


of the times, at the moſt intereſting Yo 


#ras, of the ſeveral periods at which 
we ſhall find ourſelves engaged; ſo as 
to delineate the characters of, and 
motives by which, all parties are ac- 
tuated, in ſuch tranſactions as we ſhall 


record. Let thoſe who may reckon * 


this as ſuperfluous, conſider that they 
are circumſtances by which the minu- 
teſt, and moſt remote branches of the 
conſtitution are more or leſs influenced, 
and that the members of the political, 


as well as the animal ſyſtem, are always 


affected, in proportion to the welfare 
or diſeaſe of the nobler parts. Should 
they eſteem any familiar anecdote, we 


may 
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F HISTORY OF 


may recount, as beneath the dignity of 
hiltory; we beg leave to obſerve, 
a domeſtic occurrence is read with 


greater avidity, and has a ſuperior 


effect, to the more general and conſe- 
quential relation in the main deſign ; 


becauſe it is quod mages ad nos perlinet, 


e having a more immediate relation to 
our own caſe.” Thus the diſtreſs of an 
individual, told with ſome particular 
domeſtic circumſtances, will operate 
ſtronger than an account of a battle, 
which may involve thouſands in miſery 
and woc. | 


By a perſeverance on. this plan, we | 


{hall be enabled not only to relate a 


ſeries of intereſting events, from the 


moſt authentic documents, but trace 
the ſource of action to its more latent 
ſprings, and this work will wear a 
complexion ſuperior to a mere pedan- 


tic detail of unintereſting facts, collated 
from tedious recitals of antiquated re- 


cords. As in fiction, when we conlider 
how ſmall, imperceptible, fortuitous, 
and ſeemingly diſunited, are thoſe links, 
which ſuſtain the concatenation of 
ideas, we ſhould not be diſguſted with 
the deſultory excurſions of the Author's 
fancy; ſo in hiſtorical productions, 
when we reflect on the hetrogeneous 


progreſſion. of events, to which the 


life of man is ſubject, and frequent diſ- 
ſimularity of circumſtances, on which 


the. ſudden viciſſitudes thereof de- 


pend, we ſhould not be offended if 


the currents of his illuſtrations and 


ornamental epiſodes, deviate into the 


ſame extraneous channel; at being. 


tranſported from the ſhambles up to | 


the Vatican at Rome; or at a deſcent 
from the Throne of England, down 
to the receptacle for ſwine. Cardinal 
Wolſey, was a ſon of the Cleaver; 


and the falutary ſprings of Bath, owe 


their diſcovery to King Bladud's at- 
tendance on a ſcorbutic herd. Though 


the Hiſtorian enjoys ſo many obvious 


advantages, over Authors of a diffe- 


rent claſs, in the importance of his 
ſubject; yet the volatile mind cannot 
dwell very long on the dryer part of 
Hiſtory, without ſeeking relaxation 


and relief. 


It is on this preſumption, that when 
| ever we may by the colliſion of oc 
caſional hints, encounter any collate= 
ral matter, which do not violate. 


the hiſtoric page, we ſhall venture 


to relate it; provided we think it 


may tend to the reader's amuſement, 


and for a moment beguile him of that 


temporary apathy to which-we are all 
liable; againſt which the ſtrength of 
reaſon is often oppoſed in vain, and 
the armour of Philoſophy an ineffec- 
tual defence. Senſible of the hazard 
we may run in taking this liberty, 
we will flatter ourſelves that the ſa- 
turnine frowns of ſome, whoſe afſ- 


perity can ſhew us no indulgence, will 


be amply compenſated by the lenient 
ſmiles of thoſe, who are leſs ſevere ;- 


and that while we ſubmit with due 


humility to the reprobation of the for- 
mer, we ſhall be ſtrenuouſly ſupported, 


in thoſe critical perils we ſhall encoun- 


ter, (for the general entertainment) by 
the latter.. | 


CHAP. It. 


KINGS TON 
„„ 


WY, 07 the previous fate of the Land, where 
Hull now flands. 


"HEN we conſider the rapid ef- 

fects produced by the operation 
of nature aſſiſted by art, it is an obvi- 
ous inference that the ſame effects, 
may be the conſequence of the ſole ex- 
ertion of her power, in a ſlower degree: 
To elucidate this propoſition; a perſon 
having a property in lands, which ex- 
tended to the banks of a river, conſult- 
ed his Attorney, whether he had not a 
right to enlarge his eſtate, by confin- 
ing the river to its proper channel, 


which laid near the oppoſite banks. 


Previous 
flate of 
the ſoil. 


Having obtained a favourable opinion, | 


the buſineſs was to create terra firma, 


where the river ran, and this he effect 


ed by obſtructing its courſe, for which 
purpoſe he ſunk a number of kids (as 
they are called from the Welſh) or fag- 
gots, to which the land, ſlime, mud, 
and earth, occaſioned by ſuch obſtruc- 
tion, adhering and uniting, 
the deſired end; and in a very ſhort 
time, (comparatively ſpeaking) obtained 
a hundred acres of additional paſture. 
If this was the caſe in a water con- 


tinually in motion, it will not appear | 


ſtrange that the reflux of the ſea ſhould 


caſt up, and leave behind it. a ſufficient 


quantity of the ſame materials, to raiſe 
them to a habitable ſtate. The ſhingles 
near the Iſie of White, are ſometimes 
ſeen five feet above high water mark; 
but being of ſuch looſe materials, that 
the land ſeems to ebb and flow with the 
tide, it is not probable, that they will 


PN HU. 


he obtained 


ever attain to a ſtate of durability. 
And this ſeems to ſtrengthen the con- | 
| Ys 


jecture, that all the land on which this 

Town now ſtands, and much of the 
country about it, was once below the Moſt pro- 
ſurface of the water ; and that the ſea POR 
caſt up ſo much matter, that it was at 
laſt enabled to reſiſt its further en- 
croachments, tho' it muſt have been 

the work of many hundred years. And 

this was moſt probably the caſe with 

that diviſion of Lincolnſhire, called Low- 
Holland ; a collateral proof of which, 

is the great ſcarcity of wood, the trees 
ſeeming in the Lowlands, to be very 


deficient in point of amplitude, and 


by no means in a flouriſhing condition, 

the roots being rotted and deſtroyed, 

by their conſtant immerſion in the 
water; for a long time after the ſea had 
retired from theſe Lowlands, they 
remained in a miſerably poor condi- 

tion, affording little more than cribs Connges, 

airure 


and folds for cattle, and indifferent Hag fd, 
ſhelter for the ſheep, Sc. And the for calle, 


actual ſpot where this Town now 
ſtands, was a paſture, and an appur- 
! tenance to certain. villages, and ham- 


lets, herein after mentioned, more re- 
tired from the incurſions of the water. 


The progreſs the ſea makes in con- 
ſolidating, by means of what it leaves 
behind on its ebb, is conſpicuous in 
the effect produced on the old river 
Hull, which emptied itſelf into the Old Hall. 
Humber by another channel, about half 
a mile below the preſent harbour. 
The new channel was originally a ſewer, 


to ſcour the lands, cut by the Lord 


Sayer of n and often called Sayer's 
Creek, 


New 
Hull, 


Raven- 
ſpurn. 


Over- 


hel med 


hy the ſea, 


Commil- 
ſions for 


draining 


and im- 


banking. 


1 HISTORY 0 


Ck. Whether its commencement was 
ſo near the old Hull, and the fence 
dividing the ſewer and river ſo weak, 


that it gave way to the impetuoſity of 


the tide, we cannot ſay; but it is 


certain, that it is let into the ſewer, 


and has entirely abandoned its old bed, 
making what is now called the new Hull; 
and the ſea operating on the former, 
the quantity of earth and flime fo filled 


it up, that it is ſcarcely to be found. 


But the ſea is not uniform in its 
operations, for whereas in ſome places, 
it encreaſes the terreſtrial body; in 


others it entirely obliterates it, as at 


Ravenſrod, Ravenſpurn or Ravenſpurg, 
as Shakeſpeare calls it, a place noted 
for giving birth to the founder of a 
noble tho' unfortunate family, as will 
appear hereafter; alſo, for the landing 
of Henry, Duke of Lancaſter, afterwards 
King Henry IV. This Town was 
once, as it is repreſented, a flouriſhing 
place for trade, many merchants re- 
ſiding therein. It 1s now loſt, nor is its 
exact ſituation known, nor the preciſe. 
time when it was overwhelmed. But 
in all probability, it was before the art 


and practice of draining and imbank- 


ing, was carried to its preſent degree 
of perfection, and frequency, 


We will here take notice of the 


ſeveral ancient proviſions, for drain- 
ing and imbanking theſe parts as they 
In the 4th year of Edward 


OCCUTr, 


II. John de Lifle and others, were 


appointed commiſſioners, for repairing 
the ditches: and banks between Hull and 
Paghill, now Paul. In the 6th year of 
the fame rcign, Robert de Sandale, Go- 


vernor and others, were joined in com- 


miſſion to view, and repair the banks 
on the coaſts of the rivers Humber 
and Hull; and in the next year, he 


was ordered to take an aſſeſſment, ac- 


cording to a certain rate of Hull, and 


| Myton, and employ the money in re- 


pairing the banks and ditches thereof, 


In the gth year of the ſame reign, 
a commiſſion was inſtituted to repair 


the banks and ditches of Myton, which 


had been damaged in the night by Thebanks 


Gerard de Usflete, Richard de Anlaby, 


and others; and in the 19th year of 


the ſame reign, another commiſſion 
was Iſſued to Alexander de Cave and 
others, to enquire thereof by Loretta, 
the widow of John Usflete. It does 
not appear to what this outrage was 
owing, it could not be out of revenge 
for cutting the canal from Anlaby ſpring, 
to ſupply the Town with freſh water 
(as will be mentioned in its place, and 
the diſſentions it occaſioned) for that 
canal was not begun till the reign of 
Richard II. and we find Gerard de 


Usflete, (moſt likely a deſcendant from 


the delinquent of that name) in the 
commiſſion which ordered the canal to 


like commiſſions were iſſued; and in 


the goth year of the ſame reign, it being 
| reported to the King, that the tides in 


In the 12th year of Edward II. | 
and 1ſt and 26th of Edward III. the 


cut away 


b 


the two rivers flowed four feet higher 


than uſual, ſo that the road leading to 
Anlaby, and all the adjacent lands were 


overflowed, his Majeſty granted letters 


patent to Milliam Skipwith and others, 


by which they were empowered to clear 
| | | | out 


out the old ditch and enlarge it twelve 


the ggth year of this reign, the tide | 
aroſe ſo high, that the banks between 


Gieat in- 
undation. 


KINGSTON ur ON H UL . 


feet, and that a new ditch ſhould be cut 
24 feet broad, right through the paſture 
of Myton into Hull, by which the waters 
might paſs to and fro; and alſo, to raiſe 
the road conſiderably higher. The 
tides ſtill continuing to riſe higher than 


formerly, various commiſſions were iſ- 


ſued to obviate this calamity, and in 


Sudcoates and Hull gave way, and the 
water breaking in, not only ſwept away 
the cattle, but numbers of people were 
drowned in the general inundation, 


which flooded the whole country. On 


which a commiſſion was granted to 


William Shipwith, Richard Ravenſere 
and others, to act as the exigency of 


the caſe required. 


In the gd year of Henry IV. ap- 


plication was made for a new ſewer to 


be cut 12 feet broad, and 5 deep, from 


Julian's Well, in the meadow of 
Anlaby, to the northward of Myton, ſo 
to the ditch newly made, near the Be- 
verley road, emptying itſelf into the 


Ton ditch under the wall, and thence 


"Town in- 
dicted. 


by a channel to the Gate of the Town, 
that a flop ſhould be made, to keep 


back the ſalt water, &c. (but this is not 
the canal called Julian's Dyke, by 


which the Town is ſupplied with freſh 
water) whereby there would be created 
a confluence of ſeveral waters, which 


would be drained off. : 
In the 13th of the fame reign, the 


town was preſented in the Court of 
Kings* Bench, on account of the ſtop- 
Page at Beverley Gate, of the canal from 


the fpring at Anlaby, ſo that the lands 
of Gerard de Usflete, were overflowed 
thereby, but the King dying no judge- 
ment was then given. By theſe pro- 
viſions the country was not only ſecu- 
red, but rendered healthy; for low 
lands are not unwholeſome ſo much 
from their ſituation, as the effects of 
ſtagnant waters. 


CH 4&4 


Further State of the Country, previous to 
the rign of EDWARD I. 
HE various revolutions to which 


this kingdom has been liable, from 
the earlieſt accounts of time ; the expe- 


ditions of. the Romans ; the retreat of the Romans. 


ancient inhabitants to Wales, and the 


north; the ſollicitations of the degene- 


rate Britains to their conquerors, to 
protect them againſt the conſequences 
of that enervation, themſelves had in- 
vited ; the inroads of the barbarians on 
the land; the invitation to the Saxons ; 
the invaſion of the Danes, with their 
expulſion, and the reſtoration of the 
Saxon Monarchy ; are circumſtances too 
well known, and treated an by too many 
authors, to admit of a recapitulation in 
this Work; ſaffice it to lay, that the 


ſituation of the Humber with reſpect to Fumbers 


the Danes, was ſuch as to invite their 
firſt approaches to the iſland up that 
channel; conſequently the then poor, 


defenceleſs, ſcattered inhabitants of its 


banks, were the earlieſt objects of their 
furious deſolation. The firſt mention. 
that 1s made of an invaſion, which like 


a torrent ſwept away indiſcriminate!y 
8 whatever 
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Danegeld. 


· alph de 


NMlortimer. 


: Wyke, 


Far ulIsSTORY Or 


whatever could excite the wantonneſs of 
barbarity, orglut the cruel appetite of 
the blood-thirſty Dane, more particu- 
larly within our department, is the de- | 
vaſtation of the ſeveral villages of. 
Ferriby, Diypool, Sculcoates, and Myton. 
Ihe reiterated ravages of theſe inhuman 
neighbours, making it neceſſar y to pro- 
vile an expedient againſi their attacks, 

they were repeatedly bribed to deſiſt 
therefrom ; but this proving ineffectual, 
and only ſerving to corroborate, the 
well known propoſition of Honk Ack, 
creſcit amor nummi, quantum ipſa pecunta 
creſcit, - avidity for wealth, encreaſes 
in proportion to accumulation: An 
alleſſment, was made for the payment of 


ſuch as were engaged in the ſervice of 


Goverment, to repulſe them, and both 
the taxes were termed Danegeld, to aſ- 
certain which, it was neceſſary to take 
a ſurvey of the whole nation, to regu- 
late the tax in a juſt and due proportion. 
By this ſurvey it appears that the above 
named villages were then inhabited, 
though but thinly. That Ferriby is a 
manor, and ſeemed to have the pre-emi- 

ence of all the circumjacent villages, 
and the ſeveral hamlets of K:irk-Ella, 
Waudby, Ripplingham, York- Fleet, My= 


ton, Wooferton, and Haſſle appertained 


thereto, Sculcoates, (or rather Cowcoates) 
and Drypool being manors, Ralph de 
Mortimer was Lord thereof, and nw 
ſeveral other manors and demiſnes in 


the county of Yorkſhire; from whom 


deſcended the Earls of March, and the 
Houſe of York, ſo famous in our Hiſtory 


for its contention with that of Lancaſter. 


With reſpe& to the village of Wyke, 


i 


dical exiſtence, ſo many conjettures 
have been made; it could never have 


concerning whoſe ſituation and perio- 


been built at the time of the exact ſur- 


vey abovementioned, as there is not the 
leaſt mention of it therein; it being the 


intereſt of the ſurveyors to fill up their 


catalogue of reſources for money as well 
as they could, and it is not to be ſup- 
poſed, that the neighbouring villages, 


would let any thing eſcape, which might 
tend: to lighten the burthen, which they 


were now conſtrained to bear. In all 
probability there- never. was a hamlet 


called the village of Wyke, the fact is that 


the word Wyke, ſignifies village; for we 
meet with the words del Wyke de Myton, 
« in the village of Myton; therefore 


the village of Wyke would be ſaying the 


*«y1llage of the village, which would be 
abſurd: It was only called ye the 


village,” to diſtinguiſh it from Myton, 


to which it was an appendage, being a 
little group of mean cottages lying next 
to it, but not on the actual ſpot where 
this Town now ſtands. 


In the next age, and about 1150 in 


the reign of Stephen, the Daniſh irrup- 
tions being entirely ſuppreſſed, theſe 
towns aſſumed a better appearance, 


thriving in magnitude and population; 
the ground where this Town now ſtands 


ſtill remaining as a. paſture, attached 


thereto.. 


The abſolute and unlimitted autho- 
rity of the Papal power in thoſe days, 
and the tyrannical manner m which it 
exerted itſelf, by means of their nume- 
rous inſtruments, the Clergy, not only 


held the kingdom in ſubjeQion, but 


Was. 


Papal 
Tyranny. 


KINGSTON - 
was well nigh throwing the entire land- 
ed property into the hands of the 

church, which ever living, always ac- 
cumulating, and never alienating, could 

| not fail in proceſs of time, of becom- 
2 of ing lords of the whole. For the ſtatute 
main. of Mortmain, which forbid perſons to 
diſpoſe of their lands either by bequeſt, 

gift, or ſale to the church (ſo that they 


fell into morts mains © dead hands“) was 


not made till the reign of Edward I, 
Anecdote, William the Conqueror, aſked the Ab- 
bot of St. Albans, how it came to paſs 
that he conquered the kingdom in one 
battle, when the Danes never-could do 
it in the numerous engagements, they 
had with the forces of the nation ? 
To which the Abbot replied, that the 
lands which were to ſupply ſoldiers 
for the armies, were ſo monopolized'by 
the Clergy, and ſo ſequeſtered for pious 
nles, that there was a deficiency in the 
military order. If that is the caſe 
cc replied Milliam, we muſt lend them 
« our aid,” and accordingly deprived 
many of them of their benefices. 


\ 


In compliance with the ſuperſtitious 
bigotry of the times, William the fat, 
grandſon of Eudo, (who was brother- 
in-law to William the Conqueror, hav- 
ing married - his ſiſter) in the reign 
of King Stephen, had made a vow to 
viſit the Holy Land; but being through 
age and corpulency, rendered incapable 
to fulfil it; by way of compromiſe, 
built a Monaſtry called Meaux, by its 
inhabitants, who came from a city of 
that name in Normandy, (of which we 
ſhall ſpeak further, when we come to 
treat of the public buildings, ancient 


4 
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tw 


cility of the government, and the ge- 


and modern, in their proper places) the 
Monks firſt entering there under their 


Abbot whoſe name was Adam, in the 

year 1150, in the ſame reign; and it 1s 

on occaſion of various donations of 
lands given to this Monaſtrv, that we 

firſt find mention in any record of the 
little neſt of cottages called Wyke, or the 
Village, as above mentioned, in the year , p. 
1174 in the reign of Henry II. which 2174 
would not have been worth commemo- 
rating, only for its approximation to 

the ſite of this Town. - 


0 — 
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The Reign of EDWARD E: 


i Bene violent convulſions with which a, 5 
1 the kingdom had been diſtracted 1272. _ 


in the two foregoing reigns ; the imbe- 


Retro- 
ſpective 


neral diſcontent which diffuſed itſelf view ” 
through all ranks of people at the acceſ- of the 
fon of Edward I. called loudly for a Aa 
Prince of his abilities to reſtore the 
nation to a ſtate of tranquility -and 
peace. Had he trod in the ſteps of his 
grand-father and father, it is not impro-— 
bable, but the conſtitution might have 
ſunk under the repeated ſhocks it ſuſ- 
tained, and commotions with which it 
was agitated, through the baſeneſs, 
cowardice, cruelty, avarice, and perfidy 
of John; and the folly, inconftancy, ca- 
price, inſolence, and pride of Henry III. 
at leaſt its ſtrength by three ſuch ſucceſ- 
five reigns, might have been rendered 
deficient in its exertion, to extricate it- 
ſelf from the conſequences, of the in- 
dolence, weakneſs, and unaccountable 
infatuation, of his deg2nerate ſon. 
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of Ed. 
ward I, 


His _ 


-bitzo 


Reſpect- 
ing Scot- 


A. D- 
1296. 
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The Prince had before his acceſſion, 
given ſuch repeated proofs of his excel- 
lent qualities, that the hopes of the na- 
tion, were raiſed to the higheſt degree 
of confidence in their new Monarch, 
nor did he deceive their expeQation ; 
brave, prudent, and ſagacious, he was 
admired no leſs in his legiſlative, than 
in his military capacity, in ſhort, he at- 
forded a ſtrong contraſt to his father and 
grand-father, but with all his virtues 
he was a King, and ſubject to the gene- 
ral failing of Kings; a failing, which 
while it involves the ſubject in poverty 
and miſery, often procures the Sovereign 
the title of Great, He was ſubject to 
an immoderate ambition, prompted by 


-which, he took advantage of the preca- 
rious title of inheritance, to the crown 


of Scotland, to ſet up his own claim, 
and in conſequence thereof to be 
elected Umpire. Having adjudged the 
Crown to John Baliol, (becauſe he 
found him diſpoſed to hold it in vaſſa- 
lage) he ſoon quarrelled with his new 
vaſſal, and in the year 1296, marched 
againſt him into Scotland, took Edin- 
burgh, Dunbar, Sterling, Perth, and all 
the conhderable places ; forcing in the 
end, the late created King to reſign 
his Kingdom to him, from whom he 
received'it. He ſent away the Regalia 
to England, with the famous . ominous 


Stone, on which the Kings of Scotland 
were crowned at Scone, (there being a 
tradition that While that Stone remain 


ed in the Kingdom, it ſhould be in- 
vincible) and to their irretrievable mis- 


ſortune, burned their Records, plainly 
indicating thereby lis äntention to 


perfect a union of the two Kingdoms. 


It was in his return from this expe- 
dition, that he came into theſe parts, 
and reſided at Barnard Caſtle, alſo at 
the ſeat of Lord Wake, at Cottingham. 
It is not to be wondered at, if a Prince 
of his ſagacity, ſhould be attached by 
any circumſtance, which tended to the 


improvement of the kingdom ; ſtruck 


with the advantages of the ſituation of 
the Place, which he ſaw when he was 
hunting, he immediately conceived the 
idea of building a Town, on the very 
ſpot where Hull now ſtands, the ſitua- 
tion being ſuch by nature, as to invite 
habitation, whether we conſider it, for 
its proximity to the ſea, its convenience 
for trade, or its capabilities as a 
place of defence, being ſecured. to the 
ſouth by the Humber, and to the north- 


| eaſt by the Hull, which latter empty- 


ing itſelf into the former, cloſe to the 
Town, there is formed an acute angle, 


that being defended on both faces would 


render it very difficult for any ſhips of 
war to run up the river Hull, and to 
moleſt the harbour. Edward, with that 


ardor and vivacity, which diſtinguiſhed 


all his actions, no ſooner adopted the 
idea of this new Town, than he put it 
in execution; and ſent immediately for 
the Abbot of Meaux Monaſtery, (before 
mentioned) and gave him n exchange 
for theſe lands an equivalent, giving all 
the neceſſary encouragement for build- 


enen to 
tting- 
ham. 


Deter- 


mines to 


build a 
Town, 


Makes 2 


c ommuta» 


tion of 


lands. 


ing and peopling the Town, and ren- 


dering the harbour commodious for 


ſhipping by priviledges, and immuni- 
ties which he granted to thoſe, who 
would accept his invitation; and in the 


year 


KINGSTON UPON HELE - 9 
year of our Lord 1299, and the 27th of, * freely and without impediment of Us, 
his reign he granted the original Charter, | © or our Heirs or Bailiffs whatſoever, 


Burgeſſes 
which as it is the great ſource of future © deviſe their Lands and Tenements Gs 
events, we ſhall here inſert verbatim. © which they now have, or hereafter ens 

FH 4A TER may have, within the ſame Borough, 


Tranſlation of the firſt Charter granted | to what perſons they ſhall pleaſe. — 
to King flon - upon - Hull, in the 27th | © And, -that they may have the return 
year of King EDWARD the Firſt, | © of all our Writs, any ways touching Writs, 
1 Anno Domini, 1299. © the ſaid Borough; ſo that no Sheriff, 
19% FE. DW ARD, by the Grace of God, | or other our Bailiff or Miniſter enter 
. King of England, Lord of Tre- the faid Borough to do any office 
Charter. «© jand, Duke of Aquitain. To the | © there, for any thing belonging to the 
© Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Pri- | © ſaid Borough, unleſs for default of 
© ors, Earls, Barons, Juſtices, Sheriffs, | * the Keeper thereof. And that they 
© Reeves, Miniſters, and to all his Bailiffs | * ſhall not implead, or be impleaded 1mplead. 
and faithful Subjects. Greeting. © elſewhere, than within the ſame Bo- 
* Know ye that for the improvement © rough, before the Keeper aboveſaid ; 


of our Town of King fton-upon- Hull, © concerning any Tenures within the 
and for the Utility and profit of |* ſaid Borough, or Treſpaſſes, or Con- 
tracts made within the ſame Borough, 


© and grant for Us and our Heirs, that and alſo that the ſame Burgeſſes and 


_ our ſaid Town, be from henceforth a | © their Heirs, may by our Writs out of 
free Bo- « free Borough, and the Men of the | © Chancery, chuſe a Coroner from a- Coroner. 
© {ſame Town be free Burgeſles, and mongſt themſelves, and to preſent - 


© have all Liberties and free Cuſtoms, " him to the ſaid Keeper, before whom 
] © he ſhall make oath, that he will faith- 


* ſo that the ſaid Borough may be kept fully do and keep thoſe things, which 
by ſome truſty Man, by Us and our | belong to his office of Coroner in the 
« Heirs for this purpoſe, and ſucceſſively *ſaid Borough. 
© to be choſe, who firſt ſhall take his Cor- AND MOREOVER, ve = and 
* poral Oath, to the ſaid Burgeſſes upon | * grant for Us and our Heirs, that 
© the holy Goſpels of God—that he will | © a Priſon be made and had in the aeg 
© keep all the Liberties, granted by Us, | © ſaid Borough, to correct malefactors 
Keeping to the ſame Burgeſſes, and Borough | there taken. And that a Gallows 


the liber- | a 
| | tic grant- unhurt, and faithfully and diligently | may be ercQed, without the ſaid Bo- 
1 2 do all theſe things, which belongs to |* rough upon our ground, ſo that the 
| © the office of a Keeper in the 1055 * ſaid Keeper may give judgment of 


Borough. | | - © Infangthef and Outfangthef“. : 
WE alſo grant for Us and our Heirs, D . WE 


© that the fd Burgeſſes, their Heirs * Infangthef is a thief taken within the Borough, 


by and Mon als may in their laſt Will, Outfangthef, is one taken in the Borough, but coming 
out of another liberty. 


© our Men of the ſame Town, we will 


© belonging to a free Borough for ever; 


Gallows 
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A. D. 


1299. 


Free from 
Joll, &c, 


K E HISTORY or. 


© WE will alſo, and grant for Us and 
our IIeirs, that the ſaid Burgeſſes and 
* their Heirs, ſhall for ever be free 
* throughout all our Kingdom and Do- 
* minion from Toll, Pontage, Paſcage, 


_ © Pannage, and Murage, and all other 


© with the ſaid Burgeſſes, as oft as the 


Veekly 


markets. 


* Cuſtoms, to be given for their own pro- 
© per goods and merchandizes. And that 
© all thoſe of the ſaid Borough, who are 
willing to enjoy the ſaid Liberties and 
free Cuſtoms, be at Geld { and Scot 


© ſaid Borough ſhall happen to be taxed. 
WE allo have granted for Us and 


our Heirs to the ſaid Burgeſſes, that 


* they and their Heirs have for ever 
© two markets weekly, to be held every 


week within the ſaid Borough, in the 


A fur, 


© place for that purpoſe aſſigned; to 
* wit, one on Tueſday and the other on 
Friday. And one fair there every 
year, to continue for thirty days, to 
© wit, on the day of St. Auguſtin after 
* Eaficr, and for 29 days next follow- 
© ing, unleſs the ſaid markets and fair 
* be to the hurt of the ins 
markets and fairs. 


© WHEREFORE, ve vill and firmly 


Confirms 
tie liber- 
ties, 


7 ® ing to a free Borough for ever ; 


command, for Us and our Heirs, that 
our ſaid Town from henceforth be a 
free Borough, and the Men of the 
© ſaid Town be free Burgeſſes, and have 
« all liberties and free cuſtoms belong- 
ſo as 
that the faid 8 by ſome truſty 
man by Us and our Heirs for that pur- 


* poſe, ſuccellively to be choſe, may be 


kept who firſt ſhall take his Corporal 
© Oath to the ſaid Burgeſſes, upon the 


Geld, ſigniges ſomething paid in compoſition for 
a crime. Scot is a tax, or uſual contribution laid on all 
Subjects acco: ding to their ability. 


* 


taken. 


holy Goſpels of God, that he will 
keep unhurt, all the liberties granted 4 
© by Us to the ſame Burgeſſes and Bo- 


0 rough, and will faithfully and diligent- 


© ly do all thoſe things, which to the of- 
* fice of a Keeper do belong, in the ſaid 


Borough. — And that tha ſaid Bur- | 


« geſles, their Heirs, and ſucceſſors, may 
by their laſt Will, freely and with- 
out the impediment of Us, our Heirs 
© or Bailiffs whatſoever, give their 
© lands, and tenements, which they now 
© have or hereafter may have, within 
© the ſame Borough to whom they 
© pleaſe. | | | 
© AND that they may have the re- 
© turn of all our Writs, any ways touch- 
© ing the ſaid Borough; 
© Sheriff or other our Bailiff, or Mini- 
« ſter, enter the ſaid Borough, to do 
© any office therein, for any thing be- 
© longing to the ſaid Borough, unleſs 
for default of the Keeper thereof, and 
© that they ſhall not implead or be im- 
© pleaded elfewhere, than within the ſame 
Borough, before the ſaid Keeper con- 
* cerning any Tenures within the ſaid 
© Borough, or Treſpaſſes or Contracts 
© made within the ſame Borough. And 
© alſo, that they the ſaid Burgeſſes, and 


their Heirs, may by our Writs out of 


© Chancery, chooſe a Coroner from a- 
© mongſt themſelves, and preſent him 
to the ſaid Keeper, before whom he 
« ſhall make oath, that he will faith- 
© fully do, and keep thoſe things which 
belong to the office of a Coroner, in 
© the ſaid Borough. 
* Priſon be made, and had in the ſaid 
to correct malefattors there 
And that a Gallows may be- 
erected 


c Borough, 


Return of 
ſo that no Writs, 


And that our 
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*ereQed without the ſaid Borough on 
A. D. our ground, ſo that the ſaid Keeper 


12 


* and Outfangthef. 


© AND that the id Burgeſſes and 
© their Heirs, ſhall for ever be quit 


. * minion, of Toll, Pontage, Paſcage, 
* Pannage, and Murage, and all other 


Goods and Merchandizes. And that 
* all thoſe of the ſaid Borough, who 
© are willing to enjoy the ſaid Liberties 
© and free Cuſtoms,. be at Geld and 
* Scot, with the. ſaid Burgefles, as oft as 
© the ſaid Borough ſhall happen to be 
© taxed. And that the ſame Burgeſſes 
© and their Heirs, have for ever the ſaid 
© markets and fair within the ſaid Bo- 
rough, with all Liberties and free Cu- 
© ſtoms to the like markets and fair be- 
. longing, unleſs the ſaid markets and 


ing markets and fairs, as is aforeſaid. 
© Theſe being witneſſes, the Vene- 
© rable Father W. Biſhop of Coventry 


* of Lincoln; Henry de Percy ; John 

Gregory; Walter de Bello Campo, 

Steward of our Houſehold; Walter 

de Gloueeſter, and others.“ | 

Given under our Hands at Weſtmin- 

er, the firſt day of April, in the 
27th year of our reign. 


turned from the Council. 
Should the reader be inclined to 
think that we have recited the above 
Charter, with a too minute prolixity, 


Apology. 
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KINGSTON. UPON 


„ may give judgment of Infangthef, : 


throughout all our Kingdom and Do- 


Cuſtoms, to be given for their own | 


fair be to the hurt of the neighbour- 


and Lichfield; Henry de Lacy Earl' 


By the King himſelf and Petition re- 


his patience, by the conſideration, that 
it is the great primary foundation of 
WY 


future magnificence, grandeur, conſe- 
quence and wealth. To avoid fuch an 
imputation hereafter, we ſhall only give 
the ſubſtance of ſubſequent Charters ; 
unleſs any peculiarity of ſtile or matter 
ſhould occur, worthy of enn ob- 
ſervation. 


In conſequence of the privileges and 
exemptions, there was no doubt of 
the ſucceſs of the Town. Edward, had the Town 
taken an infallible method to people it, rp 
he made it the intereſt of the circumja- 
cent towns and villages, to flock in mul- 
titudes to ſettle here; and had the ſa- 
tisfactory gratification, of ſeeing himſelf 
the founder of an opulent mercantile 
Town ; which bid fair in time to rival 
the greateſt cities, (except the Metro- 
polis) in this kingdom ; a pride that no - 
doubt had its influence in his conduct, 
reſpecting King ſton.— Barton, Hedon, 
Pattrington, Grimſby, Beverley, Raven- 
ſpurn and others, felt the effects of 
this new eſtabliſhment, in the decreaſe 
of inhabitants and trade ; which like 
Aaron's ſerpent, ſoon ſwallowed up the 
conſequence of theſe inferior villages, 
and reduced them, to their preſent com- 
parative unimportant ſtate. The Town tit _ 
by this Charter, was at firſt under the = Char- 
juriſdiction of a Warden, with power 
over the lives of offenders, who were 
duly convicted of felonies. They were 
alſo exempted from paying for bridges, 
(pontage) feeding for cattle, (paſcage) 
duty on cloth (pannage) tolls for repair- 
ing walls of any city or town, (murage) 
and all other tolls and cuſtoms; with 


we hope he will excuſe our treſpaſs on 


two markets to be held weekly, on Tueſ- 
day 
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is T H E H 1 s 
day and n and a fair for thirty 


days, to begin on the 29th of May. 
Theſe fairs, or marts, as they were call- 


Remarks ed, were then frequently held all over 
en thefair the kingdom; but in time, when trade 


flowed in a more regular channel, and 


correſpondences between the manu- 


facturers and the dealers, were eſta- 
bliſhed by means of agents, now called 
Declined, Tiders, the ſhopkeepers being ſupplied 


by their means, theſe marts ene | 


fell away. 


Henry III. in conſequence of the 
Company aſſiſtance he received from the free 
of Ger- 
man mer- towns of Germany, in his wars, | 
chants. them great privileges in England; they 


were made into a corporation, and lived 


together in the Steel hard, near London 


Bridge, (ſo called from the ſteel impor- | 
ted by them) but they went beyond | 
their Charter, and trading in a body, 
underſold and ruined the merchants, 

getting all the markets of England into 
their hands ; particularly in the woolen 
trade, which they ingroſſed; inſomuch, 

that in the year 1331, they ſhipped forty 
four thouſand cloths, and the Engliſſ 


merchants, did not export above eleven 


hundred. On complaint made againſt 
them in 1552, in the reign of Edward 
VI. the company were diſſolved, 


The court then ſet on foot a project, 


Projet for the advantage of the trade of Eng- 
med land, which, was to open two free mart 
towns, of which Hull was to be one, 
and Southampton the other ; but it was 


not carried into execution: 

We have ſeen in the above Charter, 
that the Warden had the power of 
goal-delivery veiled in kim; whether 
this was thought too conſiderable a 


T © R . 
truſt, or BE I the Warden himfetf, 


ſo important a charge, does not appear. 
But in 1302, in the goth year of the 
ſame King's reign, and three years after 
the firſt Charter, a ſecond was granted. 
Wherein after reciting, that, amongſt 
other Liberties, granted to the Town, 
a Priſon and Gallows had been allowed, 

for the conveniency and puniſhmegt of 
malefactors, there is this clauſe : _ 


WE being willing to do the ſaid 


© for Us, and our Heirs, that We, and 
our Heirs, will ſend our. Juſtices to 


© the ſaid Borough, as often as there 


© ſhall be occahon, to deliver the ſaid 
© Priſon, of the malefactors there taken 
© and detained, according to the Law 
and Cuſtom of our Kingdom, &c.“ 


By the firſt words of this clauſe, it 
ſhould ſeem, this Charter was the con- 
ſequence of a petition, as it would ra- 
ther have been a reſtraint and diminu- 
tion of their dignity, to ſend down Ju- 
ſtices, after having impowered the War- 
den, to try, condemn, and execute: To 
corroborate which conjecture, the Char- 
ter ſeems granted for no other purpoſe 
whatever ; nor can it be ſuppoſed that 
it was owing, to an omiſſion in the firſt 
Charter, for there are the expreſs words, 
*ſo that the ſaid Keeper may give 

judgment, &c.“ Perhaps the War- 
den or Keeper, either through timidity, 
tenderneſs, or neglect, being tardy to 


goal being full, it was found neceſſary 
to ſolicit the interpoſition of the Legi- 


| flature, to execute e juſtice on the delin- 


qucnts; 


execute this part of is office, and the 


or the Burgeſſes, deſired to be eaſed of A. », 


1302. 


Second 
Charter. 


Burgeſſes, a more abundant ſavour, 


in this behalf, have granted to them 


Obſerva- 
tions 
thereon. 


quents ; as well for the ſatisfaction of 
the criminals, as the convenience of the 
"Place. | 
The Town being now well eſtabliſh- 
ed, trade began to flouriſh, particular- 
ly a large quantity of ſtock-fiſn was 
manufactured to great advantage, and 
being exported, the cargoes of the out- 
ward bound ſhips, were exchanged for 
valuable articles ; which yielded an im- 
menſe profit, The Town was under 
the government of a Warden, and one 
or two Bailiffs. It cannot be aſcertain- 
ed who was the firſt Warden, or 
Bailiff; but in 1301, we find Richard 
Oyfel (or Sysiel) was Warden, and 
Robert de Barton, was Bailiff. In the 
31ſt year of Edward I. the Warden, 
Bailiff, and Burgeſſes, petitioned for a 
writ direQed to Galfred de Hotham and 
others, to ſummon a jury, for making 
roads to the neighbouring towns, and 
accordingly John Scale, John Rotten- 
herring and others, were appointed, 
who thereupon, as commiſſioners of 
the highways, &c. made the roads lead- 
ing to Haſsle, Anlaby, Beverley, Cot- 
tingham, and Holdernefs, 


This ſeems to have been the laſt act 
of the royal founder, for in 1 307, 
Edward, animated to the laſt with 

ambition and vengeance, againſt the 

Scots, was taken ill on an expedition 
thither, at Carliſle ; and ill as he was, 

continued his march to a place called 

Burgh on the Sands. Finding himſelf 
Aduying, he perſevered in his unjuſtfiable 
Death of . ; 

Edward I, inveteracy to theſe people, in ſo much, 
that he enjoined his ſon, never to 
make peace with them, till they were 


A. D- 
430. 
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ſubdued, ordering his bones 
carried at the head of the army ; he 
ſoon after expired, (having firſt as fome 
ſay, founded White-Friers Monaſtry 
though others attribute it to the Prercys, 
Earls of Northumberland) in the 34th 
year of his reign, the 68th of his age ; 
and was interred at Weſtminſter. 


to - be 


CHACE TY: 


The Reign of Edward II. and the 


Commencement of the Reign Y Edw- 
ard III. 


HE ne event in this 26 
reign, was the building Trinity | 
rinity 


Church in 1312, the royal munificence, Churcb 
and voluntary contributions, of not founded. 
only the inhabitants of the town, but, 25 5 
alſo of the neighbouring gentry, unit- www 

ing to perfect that neceſſary work. 

The names of all the benefactors, are 
buried in oblivion; except thoſe of 
John and William Scale, who dying 


| about the time the building was begun, 


ordered their bodies to be buried 
there; Fohu bequeathing 201. towards 
the building, (in thoſe days a handſome 
legacy) From them is named Scale- 
Lane, of which, and the church we ſhall 
ſpeak hereafter. 


In 1316, and in the wardenſhip of , 
Robert de. Sandal, on an inquiſition taken god" 
at the requeſt of the Burgeſſes, the ferry Ps 
to Barton, was inſtituted ; the profits 
thereof being appropriated to the War- 
dens, Burgeſſes, and their ſucceſſors for 
ever; the paſſage being ſtipulated, a foot 
paſſenger one halfpenny ; every horſe- 
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man a penny; a cart, two-pence, &c, 
the grant was made at Lincoln. 
The next year Sir Robert Haſlings, 
RY D. was Warden; (John Sutton, and Peter 
— Mould, 1 78 Bailiffs) Sir Robert ſor 
his ſervices being by letters patent, in- 
veiled in that office for life, with grants 
of the fee-farm rents of Hull, Myton, 


and Tupcoales. 

The indolence, and repeated breaches 
of faith of Edward II. ſoon made him 
the object of contempt, diſtruſt, and 
hatred, to his ſubjects. Robert Bruce, 
(lon of the competitor of that name, 


againſt whom his father had given 


ſentence in the contention with Baliol, 
for the Crown of Scotland) ſeized this 
opportunity to aſſert his claim and 
puſh his fortune, at the head of a 
formidable army; ravaging the bor- 
ders, in continual incurſions. Edward, 
held a parliament at York, in his march 
to the north. Thither Sir Robert 
Haſtings repaired, and obtained a grant 
of a toll, upon all commodities which 
came to market; upon every quarter of 
corn, one farthing; on every horſe or 


Parlia- 
nent at 
Youk; 


Toll, &, cow, a penny; upon every ſalmon, a 


farthing ; on every lamprey, a farthing; 
and on every hundred weight of alum 
and copperas, a halfpenny; and the 


ſame on every hundred of ſtock-fiſh, 


&. The money ariſing therefrom, to 


be applied in paving, and beautifying | 


tne ſtreets, the ſtones being moſt pro- 
bably brought from the Spurn ; though 
CamMBpen ſays they were the ballaſt 
of ſhips ; perhaps both might be uſed 
Building for this purpoſe. On a petition from 


* u 


as others, imported or exported to, 


to be changed, from that of a Warden, &c. 


liffs, as ſubordinate officers ; the office 


brick, &, the Town, for building with lime, ſtone, 


z 


and brick, (whereas before the houſes 
were of wood) alſo to fortify, with a 
wall, ditch, towers, Kc. (as will be 
further particularized) a toll was laid 
on all goods, as well of the Burgeſles, 


or from the Town, for three years, 

to defray the expence incurred thereby. | 
8 

Towards the latter end of this reign, ene 


the Tow- a 
the government of the Town is ſaid ed, 
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to the more honourable juriſdiction of 
a Bailiff. This is extraordinary, for 
we find when there 1s a Warden men- 
tioned, that there are generally two Bai- 
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of Warden, to this day is very re- 
ſpectable. The Warden of the Cinque- 
Ports, has the authority of an Admiral, 
and ſends out writs in his own name; 
whereas, a Bailiff is a mere under 
Reward, or gatherer of rents ; the War- 
den of Hull, is mentioned by the name 
of Cuſtos. The Charter ſays, © ſo that 
« the Borough be kept by ſome faithful 
« man, by us and our heirs ſucceſſively 
« to be choſen, who ſhall be the Warden = 
« of the ſaid Borough, &. Probably | _ 3 
this Warden was not an office of that 2 
conſequence the title now implies, 'and | 
the Bailiff then appointed was a dif- 
ferent officer from thoſe, who were aſli- 
ſtants to him, being a grand Bailiff. | 
The ill conduct of the King, his in- 3 | 
attention to the welfare of the nation, 1327. F 
and ſtrange attachment to. his worth- ? 
leſs favourites, gave too great an ad- 
vantage to the intriguing ſpirit of 
Mortimer, his Queen IJſabella of France, 


and the general odium his adminiſtra- 
tion. 
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tion had created, 


Reſigna- flagrantly abuſed. His favourites were 


23 and himſelf after being con- 


death of hanged, 


| . ſtrained to reſign his Crown, to his ſon 


II. 
Edward III. and ſuffer the greateſt 


indignities, during his impriſonment, 
was put to death with circumſtances of 
cruelty, too e for e to 


relate. 


dil The minority of Edward III. (being 


but fourteen when he was called to the 
Throne, by the neceſlity of the times) 
for a while gave opportunity to the 
Queen, and her favourite, to embroil 
the Government ; over-awing the Par- 
liament; deſtroying the nobles ; and 


A. D. 
1326. 


keeping the young Monarch in a ſtate of 


utter dependance. But Edward, ſoon 
gave proofs of thoſe ſhining talents, 
which in the end raiſed the kingdom 
to that pitch of glory, it had never 


known before; and tranſmitted his! 
name to poſterity, as the greateſt King, | 


that ever ſat upon the Engliſſi Throne. 


In conſequence of his exertions, the 


Queen was: confined, and her Minion 
hanged at Tyburn ; and at the age of 
. eighteen, he aſſumed the reins of Go- 
vernment, to the- general joy of all 
people; who were ſoon ſenſible, 
intended to purſue the ſteps of his 
illuſtrious grand-father. 

In this year the Monaſtry of Black- 
Friars was founded, by Galfred de Ho- 
wh ** tham ; hereafter defcribed. The year 
— following, Edward being at war with 

the Scots, he marched northward, em- 
barked his forces at Ravenſpurn ; and 
in his route came to King ſion, where he 


Black- 
Friars, 


he- 


to permit him any | 
longer to enjoy that power, he had ſo 


-U,P:Q/N-: 


— 


which his poſterity arrived, was a native 


the name of Rottenherring, (there be- Appren- 


. 


was ſumptuouſly entertained by the 
famous Milliam De la Pole, formerly of A.D. 
that. Town, before mentioned; - Edward e 
was ſo pleaſed with his reception, that | 
he changed the government to a Mayor 

and four Bailiffs; and knighted his Govern- 
Hoſt, appointing him the firſt Mayor. Ds 
And here as we apprehend it will be | 
more agreeable to our readers, to have 

an uninterrupted narrative of this great, 
unfortunate family; we ſhall break 

the thread of the Hiſtory, till we have 
communicated all we can learn of it, in 

its direct and collateral branches; for 

the better illuſtration of which, we 

have given a RR ns table of the 


De ia Poles. - 
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Narrative of the Family of De la Pole, 

Dukes and Earls of Suffolk, and Lin- 

coln. | 
ILLIAM De Ia A the Hitory as; 
founder of thole honours, to — 


of Ravenſpurn ; where trade had flou- dae pong 


riſhed'a conſiderable time, being as it is Raven- 
ſaid, the very utmoſt point of "7 . 
the mouth of the Humber. When Hull, 
as has been related, becoming the 
capital of thoſe parts, he in conſe- 
quence of the general migration, re- 
moved thither, and as ſome ſay, ſerved 
his apprenticeſhip with a merchant of | 
ing now. a wharf, which goes by his Hall 
name). About 1338 (Philip of France 
having encouraged and afliſted the 
Scots) the ambitious King, ſet up a 

| claim. 


16 ron OF 


| of procceding againſt France, without 


claim to the Crown of France, and paſſed 

over to Antwerp, (the capital of John 

=o Duke of Brabant) here he again met 
wv with Sir William De la Bott: whoſe 
_ buſineſs had called him to that city. 
Antwerp, His Majeſty being driven to the greateſt 
ſtraits for money, applied to Sir William, 
who not only liberally ſupplied him 
with caſh, but mortgaged his eſtate for 
his ſervice. In conſequence of which, 
the King immediately made him a 
Knight Banneret. The abſurdity of 
his Majeſty conferring, and Sir Mil- 
liam's acceptance of an honour, at- 
tended with ſuch manifeſt impropriety, 
is obvious. It was an honour of long 
ſtanding, the firſt being made in the 
Remels third century, and was particularly ap- 
wereon. propriated to the military: When an 
officer had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, for 

any fignal . atchievement in the field, 

the Sovereign created him a Knight 
Banneret, by waving the banner over 

his head, Sir Ralph Sadler, created 

in the reign of Edward IV. was the 

laſt. Sir William was a merchant, and 
conſequently had done nothing to 

merit that diſtinction: Poſſibly Edward 
thought him worthy of it, as ſupplying 

the ſinews of that conteſt, in which 

he was not capacitated, to bear a more 

active part. In our days a Peerage 

would have been his lot ; but honours 

in thoſe times, were not ſo laviſhly 

| beſtowed. Beſides this, the King was 


Created 
Knight 
anneret 


Obtains liberal in his promiſes; and "a the 
letters pa - 
tent o 
lands at 

Hull, 


preſent gave him letters patent, indeed 
not redounding much to the honour cf 
the Crown. After ſetting forth his 
great neceſſities,” and the impoſſibility 


Te 


Sir William's aſliſtance. He publiſhes 

his creation of a Knight Banneret, he A. D. 
then gives him lands to the value of Re 
five hundred marks per annum, (a mark 
being 138. :4d.) in King ſton, conclud- 

ing, with a conditional promiſe, of one 
thouſand marks per annum, if he ſuc- 
ceeded an his claim to the kingdom of 
France. Accordingly on his return 
from that expedition, Edward ſent for 
him, and made him a Gentleman of 


the Bed- chamber; and gave him the Is Loidof | 


Mancr of Holderneſs; and at length thc minor 
made him Chief Baron of the Ex. rol 1 | 
chequer. Sir William raiſed to theſe 


honours, did not forget the Town, 


but eagerly embraced every opportu- 


nity to benefit it; and laid the ſounda- 
tion of the Charter - Houſe, but did not 1 
live to finiſh it, for about the year 1350, the Char- 


he died, leaving behind him, a cha- wi Houſe. 
racter, celebrated for humility, piety, His death. 


and integrity; the moderation with 


which he bore his unexpected honours ; 
his charitable inſtitutions ; univerſal be- 
novolence towards his fellow-creatures ; 
and unexceptionable conduct in his 
profeſſion, are ſufficient evidences, that 
the world did him no more, than 
juſtice, in its good report. 

By his wife Catharine, daughter of 


iſſue, 
Sir John Norwich, he left iſſue, two om 985 


and one daughter, : 


Michael the eldeſt ſon, was alſo a 


benefactor to Hull, he prevailed with Michel, 


the King to enlarge the Charter, with fir Earl | 


many additional privileges; continued family, 


and perfected the Charter- Houſe, pro- 


| curing 20), a year of the King's endow- 


ment, 
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KINGSTON 
ment, and other revenues; alſo an Hoſ- 
A. D. pital adjoining thereto, having before 
dme death of Edward III. obtained a 
| Charter ſor Juſtices of goal-delivery, 
to try and execute juſtice on the male- 


factors. He alſo built a Palace, and 
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to have recourſe to the Parliament, 1 
inſtead of granting it, they addreſſed 1386. 


ornamented the Town, with other hand- 


ſome edifices; of which we ſhall ſpeak 


more fully hereafter. Theſe were his 
principal tranſactions here. 
4 Richard the II. ſon of Edward, (com- 
1382. monly called the Black cee en. 


the colour of his armour) to the Anex- 


vt 8 perience of youth, added conceit, folly, | 
alone and pride; a propenſity for pomp, flat- | 
tery, and favouritiſm ; ſhewing a par- 
tiality for ſuch, as indulged his vain | 
and idle exceſſes, and an averſion for 
thoſe that gave him wholeſome council ; 
his chief affociates were the artful 
Alexander Nevil, Archbiſhop of York ; 
the volatile Robert Vere, Earl of Oxford, 
the ſupple judge Trefilian, and the a- 
bandoned Michael De la Pole, then a 
private man. 
5 In 1385, he was made Chancellor of 
Cit, England, and Earl of Suffolk, in right 
England, of his wife; and was allowed g320 l. out 
Kc. of the profits of the county of Suffolk, 


and the eſtate of his predeceſſor in the 


Earldom. 
liament, ſenſible of the ill effects of 
the favourite's influence, addreſſed the 
King to diſmiſs the Chancellor, Lord 
Suffolk ; but that ill adviſed Prince, 
anſwered, „ he would not diſmiſs a 
ſcullion, for their pleaſure.” 


At this time England was b 


The following year the par- 


with an invaſion by France, and the 
King wanting money, was conſtrai ned 


his Majeſty againſt the favourites. As e 
an account of the public money was de- ee 
manded, and the parliament continued &. 

to act with unanimity and vigour, the 
favourites were intimidated ; Suffolk nn 
was not only removed from his high 

office, but ſummoned to appear and 

give an account of his conduct, having 

been notoriouſly guilty of high crimes 

and miſdemeanors. He was accuſed Articles 
of having purchaſed lands of the King, 2 
at an under value Of having neglect- went. 
ed to put in execution an ordinance of 

the laſt parliament, appointing nine 

Lords to examine the ſtate of the realm, 


| and give their advice towards its im- 


provement—Of having perverted to 


| other uſes, a tax which had been grant- 


ed for the ſafe-guard of the ſea, which 
was ſhamefully neglected, to the great 
prejudice of the ſtate Of having pur- 


chaſed for himſelf, and his theirs, a 


J grant of fifty pounds a year, out of 


the cuſtoms of King fton - upon Hull: 
which had been beſtowed by the King's 
grand-father, Edward III. on a perſon 
who had forfeited it, of whom the Earl 
bought it, knowing it to be forfeited ; 
and of having prevailed on the King, 
by falſe inſinuations, to confirm the 
purchaſe—Of having obtained from the 
Pope, a penſion for his ſon John, 
upon the hoſpital of St. Anlliony, to 
the prejudice of the maſter of the 
hoſpital—Of having procured divers 


| charters, and pardons for murderers, | 


treaſons, felonies, and other crimes; 
particularly a charter of certain fran- 


chiſes to the caſtle of Dover, in dif- 
F heriſon 


A» D. 
4 386. 
AY Ye 


T8 Commit- 
| : ted and 
impriſon- 

ed. 


He is re- 
called to 
ö Court. 


round the city; 


HIS 


heriſon of the Crown, and ſubverſion 
of the Laws, and King's courts of judi- 
cature—And laſtly, of having miſap- 


| plied ten thouſand marks, which were 


raiſed for the relief of Ghent, by which 
miſapplication that city was Joſt, to- 
gether with part of the money. 


The Earl made ſo weak a defence, a- 


gainſt theſe articles, that the King him- 


ſelf, who was preſent at the trial, could 


not help ſhaking his head, and exclaim- | 


ing—“ Ah! Michael, Michael, ſee what 
thou haſt done.“ He was convicted, 
and committed to the cuſtody of the 
Duke of Glouceſter; who as conſtable 
of the kingdom, ſent him priſoner to 
Mindſor caſtle, and all his illegal pur- 
chaſes and proceedings were annulled. 
Before this, England had been threaten- 
ed with an invaſion by France, and 
Suffolk before his impeachment, had 
ſent for the militia to London, they 
were quartered ' within twenty miles 
where having no 
money, they were as. detrimental to 
the country, as an enemy, being obliged 
to live at diſcretion. The grants, the 
Earl had received were fo exceſſive, 


that Richard, infatuated as he was, ſeem- 


ed aſtoniſhed at his own prodigality, 
and upbraided his favourite, for abuſing 
his partiality. | 

No ſooner were the apprehenſions of 
an invaſion diſpelled, by the deſtruc- 
tion of the French fleet in a ſtorm, } 
than the King with his accuſtomed 
levity, relapſed into all the errors of 
his ill conduct. The Earl of Suffolk 
was recalled, he was not reinſtated 
in the office of Chancellor, (in which 


s TORY O F 


Ely.) But he came to court replete. 
with the moſt inveterate reſentment, - 1986. 
againſt the authors of his diſgrace, "YY 
more eſpecially againſt thoſe, to whoſe 
care was committed the examination 
of the public accounts. He perſuad- | 
ed the ductile Richard, that he had che Kine 
ſuffered for his ſake, and that the de- ne Hufe. 
ſigns of his enemies were levelled at 
his Majeſty; that there could not be 
a more diſgraceful affront offered to 
a Sovereign, than the accuſation of 
his counſellors, as it was a direct im- 
plication of his own want of capacity. 
Irritated by the inſiduous ſuggeſtions 
of Suffolk, he reſolved to free himſelf 
from the ſubjection of a parliament. He 
even went ſo far as to repreſent to the. 
King, that it would be impoſſible to 


Duke of Glouceſter lived, and led him b 
ſtep by ſtep, to conſent to the des uncle. 
ſtruction of his uncle. Sure of the 

royal ſanction, Suffolk in conjunction 


with the other favourites, concerted 


means to make away with the Duke, ee 
and at length came to a reſolution 1 
to poiſon him, at a feaſt to which they 
were invited by the Lord Mayor. But 
the Mayor, whom they were under a 
neceſſity to aſſociate in this murder, 
gave Glouceſter notice, and he by ab- 
ſenting himſelf from the feaſt, eſcaped. 
Could the deſtruction of his enemies 
have been accompliſhed, with the ſame 
facility, as the impreſſion he made to 
their prejudice in the mind of Richard, 
there would not have been a man of 
integrity, who was of conſequence 
enough to give him umbrage, left alive 
in the * 


Eſcapes. 


he was ſucceeded > the Biſhop of | 


The 


render himſelf independent, while the Prejudices” 


* 
*. | 2 
3 
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mediately entered into conſulation to h. 


The King was yet a minor, his ma- 
prevent him, the reſult of which was, 1387. 


turity was a period waited for by the 


Earl, with the utmoſt anxiety. The 


intervening time, he employed in pre- 
judicing the King againſt his beſt 
ſubjects, who having the welfare of 


that the King, ſhould raiſe an army to 
terrify Glouceſter, and the Lords, and 
call a Parliament; the elections ſo to 


be managed, that the members ſhould 


be at their devotion. In the courſe of He ties 
to over- 


theſe tranſactions, the Earl of Suffolk, aue the 
and Vere, in vain endeavoured to over- ae een 
awe the Sheriffs, and by threats of im- — Kr 
| mediate death, extorted opinions from 
the Judges, favourable to their deſigns 


of eſtabliſhing an arbitrary government. 


the nation at heart, gave him ſuch ad- 
vice as tended to their ſafety, and the 
glory and true intereſt of the Prince. 
Such perfons who had merited rewards 
for their ſervices, if they were not a- 
greeable to the favourite, were affront- 
ed, and their juſt expectations were 
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He inſti- 


tes the 

ing to 
violeat 
meaſures. 


damped, with ſuch indignities, that in 
the bitterneſs of diſappointment, they 
reſigned their employments and retired. 

The reaſons given for ſuch conduct 
in the King, were ſuch as were ſpecious 
enough to delude him, when they were 
fabricated . by one, in whom he had 
placed implicit confidence. He was } 
told the captures of the French ſhips, 


would involve him in trouble, and 


embarraſſment. The minority was al- 
moſt expired, but the favourites were 
induced by an accident, to haſten the 
execution of their projects. 
of Oxford, now Duke of Treland de- 


pending on his influence over Richard, 


had the inſolence to divorce his wife, 


(a grand-daughter of Edward III.) in 


order to marry a Maid of Honour to 
the Queen, a Bohemian of mean birth. 
Richard acquieſced, unconcerned at the 
indignity ſhewn to his grand-father's 
memory, and himſelf, in the repudia- 
tion of his couſin ; but it was not ſo 
with his uncle the B of Glouceſter, 


who highly reſented, and declared he 


would revenge it. The favourites im- 


Vere, Earl 


Kc.“ But this ſcheme was rendered 
woos by the difficulty they found 
in raiſing an army, to fight in ſo i in- 
famous a cauſe. Glouceſter and the 
Lords percerving their deſtruction was 
reſolved; turned their thoughts to arms; 
but as good ſubjects, were determined 
to make one more effort, to remove 
his Majeſty's prejudices. He ſent the 
Biſhop of London to the King, with 
reſpecttul aſſurances of his allegiance. 
When the Carl of Suffoll, had the 
him before the Biſhop, 
:::ver be ſafe on the 


effrontery to tell 
that he cou:d 


by the Biſhop, « that being condemned 


him leſs than any one, to accuſe the 
loyal ſubjects of the realm.“ Soon after, 
the Duke, and Lords drew together an 
army of 40000 men, and by their dili- 
gence, broke all the meaſures of the 


favourites. 


Richard now conſtrained to tempo- 


rize, 


8 * the King was above the law, 


Throne, while his uncle the Duke was 


alive; on which he was reprimanded Rebuked 


by the 
Biſhop cf 


by the ee and holding his life London. 
only by favour of the King, it became 


0 
fruſtrated. 


His in ſo-— 
lence. 
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20 
rize, ſent word to the Lords that he 
would receive their petition, who came 
1387. and demanded juſtice ſhould be done, 


againſt the Earl of Suffolk. But with 


his uſual duplicity, levied an army, 
which being defeated, Sol fied to 


Calais, in the diſguiſe of a poulterer, 


Cale. with a baſket of fowls; where his 
brother Edmubd was governor of the 
caſtle, who did not dare to harbour 
him, when diſcovered, knowing how 

. odious he was to the people, but de- 

Ly his livered him up to the Lord William 

brother: Beauchamp, governor of the town ; by 
whom, he was ſent back priſoner to 
England. 

A.D. At length, at the Seſſions of Parlia- 

1389. 


ment, the Earl was again impeached, 

of miſdemeanours and treaſons.— Of 
rendering the King inacceſſible to the 

He is a- 

gain im- nobility, except in his preſence Of 


* intercepting the King's favours, and 
Articles creating diſſentions between him and 
_ the nobility—Of obtaining grants of 
* Ireland, &c. Of bribery and corrup- 


tion Of iſſuing great ſums, and ob- 
ſtructing the ordinances of parliament 
— Of ſelling commands of importance, 


to unqualified perſons Of obſtructing 


the courſe of law—Of maintaining ſuits 
and quarrels—Of excluding Lords and 


other members, from the King's coun- 


cil Of adviſing the King to abſent 
himſelf, and not treat with the parlia- 


ment Of perſuading him to convene 


the Judges, Lords and others, and de- | 
faction.— Of adviſing him to ſend his 


mand their opinions in a ſuſpicious | ; 
valet, and other mean perſons to the 


manner—OFf prevailing upon gentle- 


men in England and Wales to take oath, | 


and give ſecurity: for ſtanding by the 


* 1 


THe HISTORY OF. 


King againſt all perſons, by which'oBli- 
gations, the kingdom was involved in 
trouble and confuſion Of procuring 
the opinions of falſe judges at Not- 
in order to deſtroy, under 
colour of law, the commiſſioners ap- 
pointed to protect the realm, jointly 
with the King Of intending to indict 
the Lords and others, on the ſtrength 
thereof Of perſuading the King, the 
commiſſion was calculated to Sa 
him from the Throne of his anceſtors. 
OF prevailing on the companies of 
London, to ſwear they would live, and 
die with the King, againſt all his 


ing lam, 


| enemies—Of publiſhing one proclama- 
tion in the city, forbidding all perſons 


to aid or afliſt the Earl of Arundel, 


(who commanded in the parliament” 8 


army) and another, prohibiting all peo- 


ple to ſpeak diſreſpectfully of thoſe im- 
peached—Of perſuading the King to 
fend a lift of perſons to his council, 
that they might be appointed Sheriffs, 
in order to pack a parliament. The 
treaſons he was indicted of, were“ Of 
ſuggeſting falſehoods to the King, and 
obliging him to ſwear he would be 
governed by their councils, and live 
and die in their defence Of adviſing 
him to make Robert de Vere, King of 
Treland, and to write to the Pope, 
for a confirmation of that title.—Of 
counſelling him to put all the Lords 
and Commons of that parliament to 
death, except ſuch as were of their 


2 


King of France, with letters deſiring. 


his aſſiſtance, to deſtroy the Lords, 


» | _ -prowiling 
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| promiſing in conſideration of ſuch aſ- 
A. D. ſiſtance to give up Cherbourg, Breſt, 
. and Calais Of ſending to France for 
ſafe conducts for the King and the 
cabal to go thither—Of perſuading him | 
to iſſue orders for knights and gentle- 
men to riſe with the Duke of Ireland, 
and to write letters to the Duke, re- 
preſenting himſelf in great danger, un- 
' leſs ſpeedily relieved ; preſſing him to 
march to his affiſtance, and promiſing to 
meet him with all his forces.“ Being 
His ſen- found guilty of high treaſon, his eſtate | 
ence. was forfeited, and he received ſentence 
ol death, to be drawn, hanged, and quar- 
tered. But he had made his eſcape, | 
and did not long ſurvive his diſgrace, 
dying a ſhort time after, on the 
Continent. | 


Thus fell Michael De la Pole, Earl 

And cha- Of Suffolk 5 who entered into life with 
rite: ſuch advantages, as might have inſured | 
| him 'a proſperous voyage, had he not 
been intoxicated with the favour into 
which, he had by the moſt ruinous and 


His death 


» 
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21 
duR, which at laſt was produftive of 
ſanguinary deſolation to the kingdom, A. = 
and the forfeiture of his crown and 8. 
life. Had it not been for the wicked 
council and aſſiſtance of Nevil, Vere, 

and De la Pole, Richard might have 
wanted inſtigators and abettors, to act 

in ſuch a manner as warranted the 
pretenſions of Henry of Lancaſter, to 

ſeize the throne; they may therefore 

be called the primary cauſes of all the 
troubles in the conteſt between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter. While 

we contemplate the characters of Mil- 

liam and Michael, we are oonſtrained 

to lament that ſuch a father, ſhould be 

the progenitor of ſuch a ſon; and to 
exclaim with the Poet: “ Stemmata 

quid faciunt, What does birth avail.” 

By Catharine eldeſt daughter of Sir His flue. 
John Ping field, (whoſe mother was 
heireſs of Glanville Earl of Suffolk, and 
in whoſe right the Earldom was con- 
ferred on De la Pole) he had iſſue, 
Michael Earl of Suffolk, Thomas, Mil- 


ſervile complaiſance, inſinuated him 
ſelf with the rafh, ſpiritleſs, inflexible, 
perfidious King. His own profligate 
diſpoſition, induced him to countenance | 
his exceſſes. Prompted by his arro- 
gance, he kept no meaſures with thoſe | 
of the ſame rank with bimſelf, to 
which, once he had not the leaſt pre- 
tenſions to aſpire ; and his inconſide- 
rate temerity, puſhed him on to en- 
courage his faſcinated maſter, in the 
perſeverance of every thing that was 
injurious to himſelf, diſhionourable to 
the nobles, and deſtructive to the realm; 


laying the foundation of that con- 


"6G 


ham, Richard, and John. 


All we can collect of this Nobleman Michae). 
is, that he died of the diſtemper which Sal. 
raged in the army of Henry V. while p 
he was beſieging Harfleur. By his wife 145. 
Catharine, daughter of the Earl of ee 
Stafford, he left iſſue, Michael, William, 
Thomas and John. 

Michael, his eldeſt fon was ſlain very © A. D. 
young, at the battle of Agincourt, two 1415: 
months after the death of his father. Michael 
The title of Henry V. being founded 39 Fal of 


Suffolk, 
on an uſurpation, (indeed almoſt war- his deach. 


His death, 
and fue. 


| ranted by the neceflity to which the 


ſtate had been reduced by Richard II. 
; when 


I, 


ms THE HISTORY OF 


when his father depoſed him.) He- Henry VI. was only nine months 
A. D. politically engaged the attention of his Fold when he was proclaimed ; but the 4 92 
A ubjects in an unneceſſary war; that | great reſpect all perſons entertained 

by uniting and attracting the various | for the memory of his deceaſed hers a. 


0 ſpirits of the nobles to one object, the hopes of ſeeing the union with OS. 
they might be diverted from calling in | Fance, under a King- of England; to- the ſtaie of 


the king- - 


The young Earl married Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Duke of Norfolk, but 
had no male iſſue; conſequently the 
title deſcended to his brother Will:am. | 


William 
4th Earl, 
Mar ar 


and Duke 


ol Suffolk. 


| telligence we can get of this remarkable 


1 mili- 
| tary exo 
ploits. 


queſtion the diſputable tenor, by which 
he filled the throne ; at the ſame time, 
they were ſo employed in the buſy 
ſcenes in which he took care to en- 


gage them, that there was no inter- 


val, favourable to the diſcontent and 


cabals of ſuch, whoſe turbulent diſſatis- 
faction, or deſperate condition, might 


have induced them to diſturb his reign. 


„„ 
Hiſtory of the De la Poles continued, 


ILLIAM De la POLE was the 
fourth Earl, and afterwards Mar- 
quis and Duke of Suffolk. The firſt in- 


perſon, is in the reign of Henry VI. 
when we find him in the year 142g, 
engaged at the blockade of Montaigu, 
in the province of Burgundy in France; 
and again in 1426, at the blockade 


of Montargis in Normandy, under the 


1427. 
ILY Yo 
Gover- 

nor of 


Mans. 


Earl of Warwick, with his brother 
John De la Pole; afterwards at Mans, of 
which he had been made governor ; and 
in various parts of France, where he was 
ſerving under John Duke of Bedford, 
the King's uncle, regent of France. 


* 


noble qualities of the King s uncles,. 
Jolin Duke of Bedford regent in France, 


held of the crown in France. 


well qualified for the high office he 


held; but he was haughty, ambitious, uke of 
| Glou- 
| impetuous, and. paſſionate ; qualities, ceflere - 
which occaſioned a jealouſy. in the 


council againſt him ; where there. was 
formed a kind of confederacy to watch 
him, and prevent his aſſuming too 
great an authority over them. At the 
head of which, was Henry Beaufort, 
biſhop, and afterwards Cardinal of Win- 


to Duke Humphrey, and great uncle to 


the Cardinal, were carried to. the moſt 
outragious lengths, to the great in- 
terruption of the internal peace of 
the kingdom, and diſtraction of the 
royal family. It was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to premiſe thus much of the diſ- 


affection of theſe nobles to each other, 


for 


getker with the great abilities, and dom. 


and Humphlirey Duke of Glouceſter, guar- 
dian of England; encouraged the timo 
rous; diſheartned the factious; and 
concentrated the various ſpirits of the 
nation; ſo that Henry was proclaimed 
in England, without moleſtation, and 
the Lords ſwore allegiance, and did- 
homage to him, for. the lands they 


Humphrey Duke of Glouceſter, was Charafter + 


cheſter, ſon of John of Gaunt, uncle 


the King. The animoſity :ſubſiſting _ Die- 
between Humphrey, and his uncle Henry tions. 
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Gharacter 


of the 
Cardinal 

ef Wis- 

n 


Earl of 
Suffolk 


favourite. 


Leagues 
with ak 
Cardina 


Duke of 


Glou- 


for the better comprehending the con- 


ſpicuous part Which Milliam De la 


Pole Duke of Suffolk, acted on the 
political theatre of England. The Car- 


dinal having obtained the material ap- 
pointment of guardian of the King's 


perſon, ſoon- ſhewed himſelf fitter, not 
only for the cabals and intrigues of a 
but for tlie operations of 
war, than the duttes of the church; he 


council? 


was truly church militant. - He had 


introduced to court Milliam De la Pole, 


Earl of Suffolk ; for whom Henry had 


on 'roducet conceived fo ſtrong an affeftion, that he 
becomes a ſaw only with his eyes, and ated only 
. Vilkam owing his for- 


tune entirely to the Cardinal, entered | 


by his advice. 


heartily into his meaſures, and having 


againſt the ear of his royal maſter, was indefa- 
"tigable in his inſinuations, favourable 
to his benefactor, and prejudicial to the 
good Duke Humphrey, of whom he crea- 
ted ſuch diſtruſt in the King's mind, as 


in the end, with a concurrence of cir- 
cumſtances we ſhall relate, (in which 
Suffolk bore the greateſt Thare) exaggera- 
ted by his own impatrence, at length 


precipitated him, from the height he had 


attained, covered him with diſgrace, 


and finally 3 him to a violent 
and merge þ death. | 


— 
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Duke of Glouceſter, happy had it been for 


23 


him, if he had perſiſted fo to do; but 75 * 


Glouceſter being engaged in public buſi- GR 


neſs, and the Cad having the care 


of his perſon and education, it was eaſy 


for him, ſeconded as he was by the fa- 


vourite Suffolk, to prejudice him againſt 
beſides which he gained a 


his uncle; 
great advantage over Humphrey, by 


means which are generally infallible, 


whenever they are ufed.' His immenſe 


wealth, enabled him to lend Henry mo- - 
ney. But with all Henry's faults, which 
were merely negative (being want of - 
ſpirit, confidence, and judgment) he 


'was virtuous, bonourable, and ſcrupu- 
louſy religious; qualities which gave 


advantages to counſellors who were na- 


turally wicked, ' hypocritical, and baſe ; 


ſuch were the vile Cardinal of Wincheſter, , 
and the Earl of Suffolk his impious aſſo-— 
ciate, and execrable tool; of whoſe abi- 
lities in the art of favouritiſm and ſelf- 
we ſhall now. 
proceed to give a ſpecimen, that perhaps 


intereſted negotiation, 


equals any thing of the kind to be met 


| with i in the annals of the Engliſh hiſtory. 


England and France being thorough- 
ly ſick of a war, by which the firſt was 


reduced almoſt to a ſtate of bankruptcy, 
and the other utterly ruined by repea- 


Son 905 
r 

3 
e 


Henry now twenty years old, had al ted loſſes, which had depopulated the 


'Charater mean genius unlike his glorious father, country and towns, and ſpread deſola- 
King. flexible, diffident, and ſhallow; he was tion through the realm; they liſtened 


eaſily perſuaded, without confidence in 
himſelf, he repoſed it in thoſe who. were 
about him; unfortunately they were 
perſons not calculated to promote his 
happineſs or honour. In his youth he 
had blindly followed the advice of the 


to the interpoſition of thoſe, who pro- 

poſed a truce, as a preliminary to a ſub- An point- 
ſequent peace. An embaſſy was accor- © ef mat : 
dingly appointed, of which the Earl France. S 
of Suffolk was the head; to attain which, 

1 he was actuated by a motive of the moſt 


important 


=—_ TRI STORY.QF 
bable. Suffolk was deſirous of main- 


important nature, nor did he ſhew more 


A. P. addreſs in the future accompliſhment of 
bi deep deſigns, than in the acceptance 
His artful Of that commiſſion, by which he was 


. £onduit enabled to carry them into execution. 


* Suffolk with a well feigned diffidence and 
humility (the firſt as derogatory to his 

capacity, as the laſt was incompatible 
- with his pride) preſented. a petition to 


the King. In this he ſet forth his in- 


capacity to execute. the ſubſtance of 


- thoſe inſtruRions, of -which he was him- | 

| ſelf indeed the author, and begged to be 

. Caſed of the burthen of the negotiation ; | | 
ſhe would by ſharing, leſſen the load 


or if he was not to be ſo far indulged, 
that he might be ſecured againſt all 
future - imputation of culpability, and 
danger of criminal accuſation. By this 
farce he obtained authentic orders, un- 
der Henry's own hand, to follow his in- 
ſtructions with the moſt explicit accu- 


racy; they being not only calculated to 


promote the general welfare of the king- 
dom, but relative to his own perſon and 
marriage; whence we may obſerve, that 


he had already concluded the match in 


his own mind, which he afterwards car- 
ried into execution, to the great misfor- 
tune of the crown, the people, and 
himſelf. 


He pro- The truce beds concluded, he Et 


me for Poſed the fatal match with Margaret, 


che King. of Anjou, daughter of the titular King 


of Sicily; many thought he had no 


authority ſo to do. Whether his in- 
ſtructions were to treat of marriage for. 


the King in general, or whether ſhe} 0 


was named tian we cannot fay. 
Such was Henry's implicit confidence 
in the Earl, the 4 8 is not impro- 


FM 
$7 


* 


taining himſelf in his preſent high, 
and much envied ſtate; and nothing 
was more conducive to the completion 11, mo. 


of that wiſh, than ſuch a match, with 
ſuch a woman. Well aware of the 
conſequence of the King's incapacity 
to rule, he knew all miſcarriages would 


is no deficiency in the crown) could 
he therefore give his maſter a wife, 


* 


A. D. 
1444 · 


tives 


8 ſub- 
. 8 : 3 ult 
be attributed to the miniſter's account, 7 
(commonly the caſe, even when there 


who would ſupply his defects, and 


hold the reigns of government herſelf, 


of odium, which hath would fall 


entirely upon his own head : At the 


ſame time, that it was neceſſary ſhe 


ſhould be of ſuch a rank, as not to 


diſparage the King, to prevent an ob- 
vious objection to the match; it was 


on his own account, expedient, that ſhe 
ſhould have no pretenſions or hopes, 
to riſe to ſuch high dignity, as Queen 
of England ; to the end, that being 


ſolely. indebted to the miniſter for 


her elevation, the. might always be 
ready to ſhield him with her protec- 
tion; for which purpoſe ſhe muſt be 


{ a perſon oſ reſolution, and undeunted 


courage; it being Suffolk's intention, 
to be ſtrictly united with her, ſo as 
to make her inſtrumental in the de- 
ſtruction of Humphrey, Duke of Glau- 
ceſter. Had the favourite been indulg- 
ed with the liberty of chuſing through- 
out Europe, (nay perhaps throughout 
the whole world) he could not have 
found a perſon, ſo amply poſſeſſed of 
theſe requiſites, as Margaret of Anjou; 
. 


#*” 
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beautiful, lively, daring, reſolute, of 
A. D. great penetration, and couragious ſpi- 
ITS rit, to all the blandiſhments, and in- 
Charatter ſinuating arts of her own ſex, ſhe 
of Ma- united in her perſon, the maſculine 
OE qualities of the other. Her birth was 
illuſtrious, daughter of a nominal King, 
ſhe was niece to the Queen of France. 
But then ſhe was ſo deſtitute of the 
goods of fortune, that her parents 
could not give her any dower. To 
obviate the diſguſt, 
caſion in England, the miniſter extol- 
led her noble qualities, and inſinuated 


that being niece to the Queen, ſhe | 


would be very inſtrumental in accom- 
pliſhing the peace. In the mean time, 
that court knowing how much peace 
Suffolk was required, ' prevailed with the Earl, 
buys her to give up a whole province, in con- 
province. ſideration of the match. Thus inſtead 
of receiving a fortune with his Queen, 
Henry (according to fome eaſtern cuſ- 
toms) purchaſed his, and with her, 


anarchy, deſolation, war, and death. 


The pro. The Duke of Glouceſter, as ſoon 
pr e dil as he heard of theſe ſhameful, and 
bass ſecret tranſactions of the Earl of Suffolk, 
expreſſed his diſguſt in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, repreſenting that the King was 
already-engaged, and that a province 
was given up, which was the key of 


Normandy. But the favourites carried 


every thing, and Suffolk was ordered to 
eſpouſe Margaret in the King's name. 


Suffolk Henry was ſo enraptured with the 
appointed | 
Kite 8 concluſion of the marriage, that to 


the King. convince the nation, how well he was 
_ ſatisfied with the event of the embaſſy, 
he created the Earl, Marquis of Suffolk, 


this might oc- 


grace. 


Houſe of Commons. 


i 


25 
by whom the marriage was celebrated at 
Tours, with a magnificence inconſiſtent > 


with the circumſtances of the Kings of www 
England and France, and the indigence 

of the new Queen ; who on her ar- 
rival the year following, ſoof perceived 

the weakneſs of Henry, conſequent- 

ly Suffolk and his party, were in the 
ſame credit as before, or indeed it 

was rather ſtrengthened by the acceſ- 

ſion of ſo powerful an ally, and they 
jointly entered into à confederacy a- 
gainſt the Duke of Glouceſter, and his 
aſſociates. In the mean time, the 
Parliament was ſo managed by the in- 
trigues of the profligate court, that Parlia- 
there was no danger of the miniſter a 
meeting any oppoſition. With an 
audacity, courage and eloquence pe- 
culiar to his character, he ſet forth in 

a ſpeech, which he made in the Houſe Suffolk 
of Lords, the aſſiduity, care and dili- - may og 


gence, with which he had brought _ in 


the truce with France to a concluſion ; 5 of 


and the happy accompliſkment of the ment. 
King's marriage. The next day, he 
repeated his ſelf- commendation in the”. 
Such was the 
abject venality of the parliament, that 

he was not only publicly thanked for 

his ſervices, but they paſſed a vote, 
that they ſhould be recorded on the Recorded 
rolls of parliament for his aquittal, to wo 
the honour of himſelf and family, 
thereby perpetuating their own diſ- 
And not contented with this, 


as if defirous of involving their So- 
vereign, in the contempt, they were 
entailing on themſelves, they addreſſed 
him to reward the Marquis, crowning - 
H 


their 


utly, | 
wy tion in the eyes of all Europe, finally 


plunged the court into a gulph of 
diſſention, treaſon, and murder; and 
overwhelmed the people with opprel- 
ſion, miſery and woe. 


The junio The miniſterial junto conſiſting of 
rs ir the Qucen, Suffolk and Wincheſter, find 
of the themſelves firmly eſtablithed, the par- 
Duke of EDS : 
Glou- liament at their d-votion, and the King 
«eller. entirely guided by their direction, 
thought they might without danger, 
proceed towards the completion of their 
grand defign—the ruin of the Duke of 
Glouceſter. There were many circum- 
ſtances, which concurred to render 
him formidable to them. He had the 
Mis ad- affections of the people, he was pre- 
vautages. a a | 
ſumptive heir to the crown; and ſhould 
he mount the throne, the favourites 
were juſtly apprehenſive they would 
be called to a ſtrict account for their 
execrable deeds. The firſt ſtep was to 
remove him from the council, and per- 
ſons were ſuborned to accuſe him of 
b.fore the Various crimes.—That being protector 
council. of the realm, he had cauſed people 
to be executed, in a manner not a- 
greeable to the laws; and had aggra- 
vated the condemnation of others. —He 
was accordingly ſummoned before the 
council, but he cleared himſelf with 
ſuch inconteſtible evidence of all that 
was laid to his charge, that the council 
tho* compoſed of his enemies, would 
Acquitted not venture to proceed againſt him. 


| Accuſed 
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: their deſpicable deeds, with the grove. 

A. D. of the enormous ſubſidy of a whole 
1446. 

ww Fifteenth, as a remuneration for an 

1 embaſſy, that diſhonoured his royal 


exorbi- patron, leſſened the dignity of the na- 


The people in London were ſo ex- 
aſperated, that nothing was heard but A. P. 
praiſes of the Duke of Cloucgſter, and SL 
curſes againſt the miniſter; which roſe | 
to ſuch a pitch, that the latter was 


convinced there was no alternative, 


but the death of the Duke, or his His death 
own inevitable ruin. Encouraged by _ 8 
the Queen, it was reſolved to diſpat ch 

him; and indeed without her con- 
currence the miniſter would hardly 

have ventured to have proceeded ſo 

far againſt the general ſenſe of the 
kingdom. But they were greatly em- 
barraſſed, before they could determine 

by what means they ſhould execute 

their wicked purpoſe. To murder him 
openly was a work of danger, and by the 

uſual courſe of juſtice Jo clear had he 

been in his great office,” —it was impol- 

ſible to proceed. They were deter- 


mined to take him off, but wiſhed to 


conceal the hand, which gave the blow. = 
To execute their vile purpoſes, they 
fell upon a method, countenanced, if 


not deviſed by the Lusen This was The artful 
conduct 


to accuſe him of ſome crime, in con- e 


ſequence of which, being impriſon- confpira- 
ed they might have an opportunity to 


| perpetrate the deed in private. A 


parliament .was accordingly ſummoned 
at St. Edmundſbury, on buſineſs of the , p. 
utmoſt importance. The better to 7447: 


cover their deſigns, the conſpirators 


affected to honour and careſs their 
noble victim, at the ſame time, they 


endeayoured to terrify him, by their. 
ſecret emiſſaries, who warned him to 


be upon his guard, and hinting a de- 
ſign to accuſe him before the parlia- 
| ment 
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ment at Sι Edmund ſbiiry, (to which 
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it was ſummoned, as a place fitter for 


that purpoſe than London, where he 


was ſo welt ſupported by the people) 


with intent to engage him to with- 


draw, and thereby corroborate the 
charges: they intended to bring againſt 
him. . But here they failed again, for 
ſo - conſcious was the Duke of his 


con integrity, that he diſdained to 


'The 
Duke of 
Glou- 
ceſter 


eonfined.: ' 


abſent himſelf from a place, where” he 
knew his. deſtruction was contriving. 


The,very- firſt day of the ſeſſion, he 


was cloſely: confined, being debarred 
from all intercourſe with his on do- 
meſtics; to give a plauſibility to their 
proceedings, the miniſtry circulated a 


report, that he was - accuſed of con- 


ſpiring the death of the King; the 
ſeizure of the crown, and the delivery 
of his Ducheſs ; who for mal-practiſes, 
had been confined in Kenelworth caſtle. 


— Theſe accuſations, however, found no 
credit with the people, and there was 


Is found 
dead in 
bis bed. 


a commotion in his favour in the city, 
which, (they thinking he would ſoon 


clear himſelf, as he had done before 
on former oocaſions) preſently ſubſided. 
But the unhappy Duke had: no time 
allowed him, either to hear his accuſa- 
tion, know his accuſers, or enter upon 
his defence. On the day following 
he was found dead in his bed, with- 
out any ſigns of violence on his body. 


The people were convinced he was mur- 


dered; ſome thought he was ſmothered 


between two feather beds ; others that 
he underwent the cruel fate of Edward 
II. 
was ſhewn to both houſes of Parlia- 


To obviate all ſuſpicion, his body 


| 


ment, and expoſed for ſome days to 
public inſpection. | 

Bold indeed muſt have been the man, 
that would have dared to accuſe thoſe, 
who were ſuſpected to be the perpe- 
trators of this murder. They were 
the firft people in the kingdom, and 
by ſo daring an exceſs of outragious 


malice, in ſacrificing to their vengeance 
the firſt Prince of the blood, the be- 
loved of the people, the brother of 


their dearly remembered Henry V. and 
who had long with general approbation 


acted as protector of the realm, they 
ſhewed what thoſe were to expect, 
who had not thoſe advantages on 


their ſide, and were of an inferior rank. 
In ſome meaſure to make good the 
impeachment againſt the deceaſed, ſeve- 
ral of his domeſtics were apprehended, 11 c.. 
accuſed of the plot to kill the King, vant ap- 
Kc. They were ſentenced to die by td. 
judges, appointed by a ſpecial com- 
miſſion from the King, the Marquis 
of Suffolk, being the chief. But tho“ 
their ſuppoſed crime was ſo heinous, Con 
emned, 
the King pardoned them all, without and par- 
doned, 
exception. Of thirty two who were 
accuſed, five were drawn to Tyburn, 


hanged, let down alive, ſtripped naked, 


prehe end- - 


| marked with a knife to be quartered, 


and then ſhewn a pardon for their 
lives. This act of grace, was founded 

on the conſideration of Good Friday, 
and the aſſumption of the Virgin, and 
other ſuperſtitious motives. Hence, Cordes: 
many concluded that theſe people be- _ 
ing well aſſured of their pardon, were 
bribed to acknowledge a crime, which 


juſtified the accuſations, againſt their 


much 


þ 
1 
"i 
f 
; 


w 


much injured maſter, concerning whole | 


A. D. death, every means, poſlible, were taken 


1 
o blacken his memory, and repreſent 


him as guilty of the treaſons laid to his 
charge. So far from an inquiry being 
made, the ſervants had never been con- 
fronted with him; nor were they his 
confidential domeſtics. It is therefore, 
abſurd to ſuppoſe he would uſe ſuch 
inſtruments, or ever communicate to 
them his intentions of ſo capital a 
crime. To the Queen, and the Mar- 
quis of Suffolk, therefore, as the primum 
mobile of this machination of deceit, 
infamy, and murder, muſt the cata - 
ſtrophe of the Duke, and the ſubſe- 
quent piece of mummery, which we 
have juſt recounted, to attributed. 


The time for the concluſion of the 
Popular peace being elapſed, and no ſteps taken 


murmers 


againſt the towards Bs much defired event ; the 


— . murmers againſt the Queen and Suffolk, 


became univerſal ; the people publicly 
faid he had betrayed the nation, and 


that he had only made a deftruQtive | 


truce with France, as ſhe had thereby 
acquired time to fortify herſelf, and 
-that he had purchaſed a Queen for 
England, who had given, and was daily | 
giving freſh proofs of the calamities ſhe 
would bring upon the kingdom. To 
ſuch a heighth did the public odium | 
_ riſe, that Sufolk, could no longer be a 
tacit ſpeGator of the general clamour, 
which was 1aiſed againſt him. He 
therefore, deſired the K ing to give hi 
H: juſti- 
fie; i an opportunity for public ede 


conduct 


before th: Accordingly a day being appointed 


King. he was heard by the King in his 


appartment, in the preſence of N 


= iron y or 


Lords of his own. faction; explained 
his actions in France, and produced A. D. 
the order he had ſo ingeniouſly alk AH, 
tained of the King, as we before re- Ohne 
lated; who was ſo well ſatisfied with an aquit- 
his defence, that he gave him Letters 


Patent, under the Great Seal, decla- 


ratory of his innocence, ' and forbid- The peo- 


ding all perſons, on pain of his diſ- ple no- 


5 1 withſtand. 
pleaſure to depreciate him. But this ing dil- 


partial vindication, could not avail Fed 
him to ſmother the juſt indignation of 

the people, whoſe reſentment may be 
attributed to three cauſes : - 


iſt. The murder of the good Duke Cauſes of 


their re- 


Humphrey, of (whoſe death notwith- ſentment. 
ſanding all his fubterfuges) they were 


in their own private opinions, well 


convinced he was the perpetrator. 


2dly, The ſurrender of the oem 
of Maine. 


 gdly, As the author of the King 8 
Infamous 

marriage, with Margaret of Anjou; conduct 

(which they with great reaſon looked a 

on, as a moſt greivous misfortune to the 

public welfare) who lived in ſo ſtrict 

an union with Suffolk, that many re- 


flections were thrown out, to the pre- 


judice of her character. To ſuch 2 


pitch of inſolence, pride, and deſpotiſm, 
had ſhe arrived; while the weak and 


bigotted King, was given up to fana- 


ticiſm, difregarding the government of 


the ſtate; that ſhe became the object 


of the public contempt, hatred, and 


ſcorn. But as if ſhe gloried in an op- A. P. 


BE : | | 1448. 
rtunity, to ſet the Kingdom at de- ww 


fiance, ſhe c eated her fav ourite, already 5 
the ſubject of public curſes, Duke ates the 


Marquis, 


of Suffolk, and they is proceeded Duke of 
700 Suffolk. 


A. D. 
1448. 
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to act in ſuch a manner, as gave the 
Duke of York the greateſt encourage- 
ment, to aſſert his claim to the crown, 


by calling in queſtion the validity of 


Henry IV's title, founded on the weak- 


| neſs of Richard II. to the ſucceſsful 


eſtabliſhment of which, Suffolk's grand- 
father had greatly contributed, by his 
evil councils to Richard; as has becn 
before related, in the hiſtory of that fa- 
vourite miſcreant ; nor did any thing 
palliate the people from the uſurped 
authority of Margaret, and the new cre- 
ated Duke, but the reverence in which 


they held the name of the King; wrap- 


pedup in his devotions, he was looked 
on as a kind of regal ſaint; but he was 
one of thoſe ſaints, more to be admired 
for his negative, than his affirmative 


qualities; for his abſtinence from vice, 


A.'D. 
1450. 


than the practice of virtue; being in fact 
a weak inoffenſive man, by no means 


qualified to deal with ſuch turbulent 
: 
and encroaching ſpirits, as his Queen, 


and her paramour, the Duke of Suffolk. 


The univerſal confuſion of affairs in 
France, the negligence of the court, with 


the loſs af almoſt all Normandy, pro- 


Violent 
clamours 
againſt 
the Duke 
of Suffolk. 


voked the temper of the nation to 
that degree, that the whole kingdom 
rung with complaints againſt the Duke 
of Suffolk. To their former reproaches 
they added, that the council was com- 


poſed of few perſons of capacity, 


and of fewer ſtill of integrity; that all 
places were filled with the vileſt {yco- 


phants, void of honour, religion, and 
virtue; whoſe ſole merit, conſiſted in | 


a blind ſubmiſſion to his will; and 


that the government was brought to 


85 
that paſs, that it could not long ſub- 
ſiſt under its then adminiſtration. TS 


The Duke of Buckingham, having WS 
been refuſed money for the payment 
of his troops, reſigned his commiſhon, 
and cautioned the King publicly“ To 
take heed of his government, for that 
he was betrayed by traitors, adding, 


"if he had landed in Normandy with 


the forces, he was perſuaded he ſhould 
have been ſold to the enemy.” Suffoll He at- 
to 


being preſent, and taking it to himſelf, fabſche 
had the inſolence to draw his dagger, Backing. 


and would have ſlain the Duke, if ham, in 


. theroyal 


thoſe preſent had not interfered. His preſence, 


outragious behaviour in the royal pre- 
ſence, ſo enraged the King, that he 


could with difficulty, be perſuaded 
from ſending him to the Tower; this 
circumſtance heightened the general 
diſcontent, and libels were fixed up 
at the church doors, and all the re- 
markable places about London. To 
aggravate the general deteſtation, the 
Biſhop of Chicheſter, who was murder- 
ed by the populace, (having been one 
of the embaſſy, of which Suffolk was 


the head, that gave up the province 


of Maine, and negotiated the- King's 


| IE 3 
marriage) declared in his laſt moments, 


that Suffo!k had boaſted in the council, 
of his great influence in the Frenc/k 


court. The Duke of York, being a. 


He ſends 


| check upon them, Suffolk removed the Duke 


him to Ireland, to ſupprefs a rebellion ; 40 Lip 


hoping he would either periſh or loſe land. 
his reputation. But he not only ap- | 
peaſed the commotion, but by his mild 
and engaging conduct, conciliated the 
affections of the 1r:/h, in his intereſt 

I | - to 


meets, 


Ze Articles 


30 
| to which, in his future viciſſitudes, 
A. D. he experienced in his ſtruggles for the 

SL crown, they always ſtrenuouſly adhered. 

In this diſpoſition were the people, 

when the parliament met at Weſtminſter. 

The Queen and Duke, knowing how 

inimical the Londoners were to their 

faction, would have moved it to Leice/- 
ter, but they could not prevail. 


The par- 


li iment 


And im- Their firſt act was an impeachment 
peaches 


be ele of the Duke of Suffolk, notwithſtanding 
of Suffolk he harangued both houſes in a ſpeech, 
wherein he enumerated his ſervices, and 
made great profeſſions of his loyalty, 
and defied the whole world to prove 
him guilty of any diſloyalty, or miſ- 
conduct. The Commons petitioned, 


he ſhould be committed to cuſtody, | 


till he cleared himſelf of the crimes 
g laid to his charge, by common report. 
But the Judges being conſulted, were 
of opinion, that as no ſpecial matter 


of ſlander, or infamy, was declared, he 


ſhould not be committed. 


Informed of this deciſion, the . 


mons repreſented that the realm of 
England would be ſold to France, and 
that preparations were making in that 
kingdom for an invaſion, by a contri- 


vance of the Duke of Suffolk; whom 


they impeached in a bill delivered to 
the Chancellor; of divers articles of 
of ucalon, treaſon, importing—That he had incit- 
ed the French King, to invade England, 
to depoſe Henry; and raiſe to the 
throne John De la Pole, his ſon (who 

by marrying Margaret, deſcendant of 

Jolin of Gaunt, Duke of Lancafter, 

third ſon of Edward III. might in 

right of his wife, claim the Crown ; 


* 
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Henry V.— That by his inſtigation the 


Henry having no iſſue, as his next heir) 

—That being bribed by the French, A. D- 
he had releaſed the Duke of Orleans, En 
taken at the battle of Agincourt, by 


Duke of Orleans, had prevailed to 
violate the truce, and invade Norman 
dy—That he had without authority, 
engaged to deliver up the province of 
Maine—That he had diſcovered the. 
ſecrets of the Council, to the French: 
Ambaſſadors— That he had made them 
acquainted with the ſtate of all the- 
French fortreſſes, belonging to the Eng-- 
liſi in France — That he had diſcovered 
the ſecret inſtructions of the Engliſh 
envoys, ſent to treat of a peace between. 
the two Crowns—That he had boaſted: 
of his credit with the French King—- 
That he had received bribes from the 
enemy, for hindering reinforcements 
from being ſent to. the Continent—- 
That in the truce, he had neglected 
the allies.—The Duke of Suffolk, 8 
committed to the Tower, and the. ar- priſoncds.. 
ticles were preſented to the King, when 

in about a month it was reſolved, he 

ſhould be called to his-anſwer. In two 

days after this reſolution, the Lords 


were preſented with ſeventeen new ar- 


articles of miſdemeanours againſt him. 


That in quality of a Privy Counſel- Ne 


lor, he had adviſed the King, to make ie er | 
ſuch laviſh grants of the Crown Lands, meanours. 
that a ſufficiency was not left, to de- 
fray the expences of the houſehold 
That he had procured' grants of pri- 
vileges, and franchifes to obſtruR the 
execution of the laws, and ſcreen: of- 
tenders from juftice—That he had 

| obtained 


KINGSTON 


obtained for his ſon-in-law lands to 


K D. the value of a thouſand pounds a 
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year, violently taken from the lawful 
poſſeſſors That he had adviſed grants 
of caſtles and lordſhips, ſo as to weaken. 
the power. of the Crown—That he 


had maintained intelligence in France, 


by which aneans the allies of England | 
were ruined, and ſo oppreſſed, that they 
were conſtrained to ſubmit to the 


French..government—That he had- pro- 


cured offices and commands for un- 


worthy perſons— Fhat he had been the 
means of granting tolls on wine, and 
merchandiſe in France, to an enemy 


of the Engliſi nation — That he had 
obtained grants of lordſhips in Vor- 


mandy, to French Nobles, in conſe- 
quence of which, the Towns were ta- 


ken without reſiſtance— That he had 
brought the French Ambaſſadors. to a 
private conference with Henry, in which 
he had agreed to a.. perſonal: meeting 


with the French King, and other ar- 


ticles, without the knowledge of the 
Privy Council — That he had. miſap- 
plied and embezzled ſubſidies That 
he had given away. conſiderable: ſums 


of the public money, to. the Queen of | 


France, and the miniſters of that Court | 


— That he had ſhared . between. him- | 


ſelf, , and his adherents, Aixty. thouſand | 
pounds, being the produce of the ſub- 
ſidies, left in the Exchequer, when the 
treaſurer reſigned his poſt—That he 
had, procured for himſelf, a grant of 
the County of Pembroke, the rever- 
Gon of Haverford-Weſt, and other caſ- 
tles i in Wales; together with the ward- 


ſhip, and marriage of Margaret, daugh- 


-UPON-HULL. 


3 
rer of John, Duke of Somerſet.— That | 
he had embezzled the bonds of the A-D.+ 
'Dutcheſs of Burgundy, and other per- Mrs. 9 
ſons, bound for the ranſom of the Duke 

of Orleans—That he had alſo embez- 


| zled - writs, perverted _ Juſtice, main- | 


tained bad cauſes, and impaired - the 
ancient friendſhip, ſubſiſting between 
the Crown of Exgland, and the Prin- 
ces of the Empire. | 
The Duke having received a copy 
of theſe articles,, was committed to a. 
Tower, in the Palace of Weſtminſter... 
Being brought before the Lords, to 
give in his anſwer, he kneeled down, © nab . 
and declared the artieles of high tre- 
ſon». to be falſe, and malicious. He 
obſerved that the firſt article relating 
to his ſon, could not be true, as Mar- 
garet was not the next heir of the Crown. 
by law; and he appealed to ſeveral · 
Lords, to vouch for his defign of mar- 
rying his ſon to the daughter of the 
Duke.of-.Warwick.. As to ſuch articles 
ag:-he owned, he produced the King's 
' expreſs orders, and referred to acts of 
Council: and Parliament; this was not 
ſufficient. to juſtify him, ſince the ac- 
cuſations were. founded chiefly - on his. 
abuſe of his credit with the King, 
impoſing on the Council, and corrup- 
ting the Parliament. He obſerved that ,.. 
the Biſhop, of Chicheſter, had miſrepre- — 
ſented his words, when he charged © 
him with boaſting of his intereſt. with | 
the Court of France. The Duke was 
remanded to the Tower, and the Par- 
liament adjourned to Leiceſter ; pre- 
ſently after, he came out of confinement, — re- 


and reſumed his poſt at Court; the news — 
ä of 


of which, raiſed a ſedition, and the. 

D. 
Tie ringleaders were preſently apprehended 
and executed, 


| When the parliament met at Leiceſter; 
Is rein- the King and Queen were attended by | 
e Suffolk, as Prime Miniſter. The Com- 


prime mi- 


miſter. mons were highly offended at this, ö 


- which they conſidered as a daring in- 
grace of the King, and was not to be 


ſult, and to ſhew their reſentment, 
went in a body, and petitioned the 
King, that the perſon who had been | 
inſtrumental in giving up the Zngl:/ | 


territory in France, might be puniſhed | 


according to his demerits. Struck 

with the importance of this petition, 

and the comprehenſive manner in which 

zit was preſented by the whole houſe, 
thoroughly convinced, they were deter- 
mined on the ruin of the favourite, 
thinking it the only way left to ſave him 
from a greater misfortune, which could 

not be avoided, without coming to an 
open rupture with the lower houſe, 

and dreading a formal ſentence, at this 

critical juncture, the Queen cauſed the 
Lords to be ſent for, to the King's 

s private- chamber ; Suffolk, being brought before 
8 them, when aſked by the Chancellor, 
what he had to ſay in his defence, 
kneeled down, and affirmed the articles 

were falſe, proteſted his innocence, and 
ſubmitted himſelf, to the King's plea- 

ſure. The Chancellor then gave him 

to underſtand, that the King did not 

hold him convicted of the firſt bill of 
articles of high treaſon; and as to 

the ſecond charging him with miſde- 
-meanours, the King in conſideration of 
ug his ſubmiſſion, out of lenity and not 
Ave yeas. ag a judgment, baniſhed him the king- 
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2 any country under the French dominion, 


dom for five years; during which he was 
prohibited from abiding in France, or in A. D. 
nor ſhould he by word, deed, or writ- 
ing by himſelf, or his adherents ſhew 
| malice to the Commons; at the ſame 
time, the Lords entered a proteſt, im- 
porting that this ſentence was an act of 


drawn into a precedent, to the deroga- 
tion of their ee in the . of 
Peerage. | 


The Duke bore kb ſentence without 
repining, looking upon his exile as a 
happy circumſtance, by which he eſcap- _ 

ed the fury of an incenfed people; but 

he could not eſcape the vengeance 

due to his crimes. He embarked for e Em. 
France, and was met in his paſſage, by ms 
a ſhip belonging to the Duke of Exeter, 
called the Mcholas. Suffolk's ſhip 
being fearched, he was found, and 
brought back into Dover road ; and he, 
who two days before, was the favourite 
of the King, the minion of the Queen, 
and the moſt powerful man in Eng- 
land, was dragged into a boat, his 
head forced down to the fide, and ſe- 3 a 
vered from his body, by a common beheaded. 
| ſailor, i in obedience to the orders of the | 
| captain ; his body expoſed ſome days 

on the ſands, was found, and interred 

by his chaplain, ſome ſay at Wing field, 

but according to others, at the Char- 
ter-Houſe, at Hull. This was the end 

of the famous William De la Pole, 

Earl, Marquis, and Duke of Suffolk x 

who had ferved twenty-four years in 
France, (ſeventeen without ever return- 


ing home) a N Counſellor fifteen 
N 
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years, and Knight of the Garter thirty ; 


1430. 


nor is it to be wondered at, that 
the death of a perſon of ſuch c onſe- 


quence, who had acted ſo long and 
with ſuch uncommon eclat, ſo conſpi- 
cuous a part in the government, ſhould 
be followed by ſome violent popular 
commotions. But as it 1s not our in- 


| tention: to deviate too far into the 


His death 
occaſions 
violent » 
gommga- 
tion in 
the ate, i 


Reflec- 
tions on 
the man- 
ner of his 


death. 


Hiſtory of England, ſuffice it to ſay, 


that his exit was commemorated by 


ſubſequent murders and inſurrections; 


the whole nation was thrown into a 
moſt violent ferment, of which the 


Duke of York (now freed from his 
moſt powerful antagoniſt) immediately 
took the advantage, to commence thoſe | 
troubles ſo minutely recited in the 
| | portunity, of public commotion. Theſe - 


dramatic and hiſtoric page. 

Though the outrage, offered to the 
law, by the violent, and illegal effort, 
of popular vengeance, which ended the 
Duke's life, muſt ſtrike every mind, 


with horror, at its enormity, and diſ- 


ouſt at its impropriety ; yet, when we 
come to conſider, the repeated provo- 
cation, the nation had received, we 


can ſcarcely blame them, for aſſuming 


to themſelves, the executive part of 
that. legiſlature, which had been ſo 
often ſet at defiance, by the culprit, 
and treated with indignity, by the mi- 
niſtery, in the clandeſtine, evaſive, and 
unprecedented manner, by which he 
was tried and ſentenced to baniſhment. 
A ſentence which in fact, was only an 


_ expedient to ſcreen him from an igno- 


minious death, he had ſo long meritted, 


for his repeated attempts, to enſlave 


the nation. The prerogative, had been 


* 


Engliſi conſtitution. 
from the parliament, all ſuture pow- 
ers, of the birth-right of that Peer- 


power of paſſing ſentence, by his own 
ſingle authority, on a member of the 
upper houſe. Thus, the tendereſt nerve 
of government was ſtretched, and the 
royal favour was held up, as a ſhield, 
to protect a dangerous miniſter. Ac- 
cordingly general diſſatisfaction, pre- 
vaded the minds of men. His eſcape 
was looked on, as a triumph over the 
laws. National poverty, and diſgrace, 
had rendered many perſons of deſperate 
fortune, ready to embrace every op- 


joined with ſuch, who formed an 
oppoſition to the court, from . more 
laudable motives ; till in the end, as 
miniſterial influence had, on one fide, 


ſelf - erected tribunal by its decree, ſo on 


ing the ſword of juſtice, had retaliated 
this ariſtocratical ſtretch of power, and 
prerogative, by its own award, and ſub- 
ſequent unwarranted execution there- 
of, Thus, on both ſides, was there an 
equal infringement of the laws, with this 
difference: That whereas miniſtry, had 
declined doing, what they were in 
duty bound to do, the people did what 
they had no right to do; but had this 
material circumſtance in their fayour ; 
that they did what the miniſtry ought 
to have done, and the utmoſt degree 


K to 


| carried, to a pitch unknown to the 
It was taking A. b. 


| age, by which their order was to be 
judged, when the King aſſumed the 


exceeded the bounds of equity, in its 


of criminality, which can be imputed 
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the other, democratical reſentment, ſeiz- ' 
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to them is, that being perfectly right | 


in the matter, they were wrong in the 
manner of the deed, which wanted 
nothing but the ſanction of authority, 
and form, to cloath it with propriety 
in every ſhape. Many are the ad | 
ſtances, where the irritated temper 0 
oppreſſed ſubordination, impatient” of 
the flow, yet ſure proceſs of a legal 
courſe, has arrogated to itſelf, the power 
of anticipating the hand of juſtice. 
John and Cornelius de Wit, were torn 
to pieces by the mob, at the Hague; 
Captain Porteus, having fired on the 
multitude, without being authoriſed by 
the civil Magiſtrate, was taken out of 
priſon, and hanged by the populace at 


Edinburgh ; after which, every man diſ- 


perſed to his own houſe, without doing 
further miſchief. But though the ſa- 
crifices to theſe popular infurreQions 


might juſtly deſerve their fate, it is a 


Hatred 
Hevn to 
bis me- 
mo:y. 


dangerous dottrine to inculcate, leaft 
ſuch irregular cataſtrophes, ſhould be 


drawn into precedents, by which the 


innocent might ſuffer, and unlicenſed 
tumult be encouraged, to act as the in- 
ſtrument of particular reſentment, and 
private pique. | | 
That odium of which he received ſo 
many proofs in his life, was not entire- 
ly extinguiſhed by his death; it viſibly 
ſurvived in apetition to the King, to re- 
move from his preſence, among others, 
the Ducheſs, and an act of attainder, 
which was brought in for corrupting 
his blood, and confiſcating his eſtates; 


dut the act was rejected by the King. 


' His cha- 


racter, 


His character may be collected from 


the review of his, deeds; if in many k 


TORY os 

inſtances he trod in the ſteps of his | 
 grand-father, the Chancellor of Richard A. D. 
II. he excelled him greatly in his abili- 8 
ties. He was a good ſoldier, and an Co par 
able ſtateſman, qualities, which if he ee 
had properly applied, would have aver- father, 
"ted his unhappy fate. His long reſi- 
dence in France, had been prejudicial 

to his principles as an Engliſiman; and 

his partiality for Margaret, warped him 

from his allegiance, to the intereſt of 
France ; circumſtances which, ſeconded 


by the weakneſs of his maſter, induced 


him to act ſuch a part, as gained him 


the univerſal abhorrence of his fellow- 

ſubjects. But theſe were pleas that 
Michael could not urge in his behalf, 

for a conduct as arbitrary, unjuſtifiable, 

and baſe; unadorned by the mili- 

tary talents, high ſpirit, political ca- 

pacity, and courtly qualities of Nil- 
liam; by the latter of which, it is ſaid 
he made an early impreſſion on the 

heart of M argaret. | 


The contraſt which appeared ON a His con. 
compariſon, between him, and her bi- — 
gotted, indolent, inaQtive, Royal Con- Queen. 
ſort, was too ſtriking not to be inſtant- 

ly perceived by a Princeſs of Marga- - 
ret's penetration, and vivacity. Allied 

to a Prince, whole ſoul was not con- 
genial to her own—Stimulated by 
nature, to ſeek an apt repoſitory for 

that heart, which ſhe denies woman 

to keep in her own poſſeſſion beyond 

a certain age—Oppreſled with a ſenſe 


% 


of the higheſt obligation for all her 


glory, to the counterpart of her incli- 
nation, and temper ; can it be wonder- 


| ed at, under ſuch circumſtances, if the 


ſtricteſt 
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ſtricteſt union was formed between 
them, and that, ignorant as ſhe was of 
our conſtitution, having imbibed the 


deſpotic doctrine of her own country, 


with her infant milk; ſhe ſhould im- 
pel her favourite, (too ready to ſecond 


her) into meaſures, which militated 
againſt the fundamental laws of his own. 
To attempt his: vindication, would be 


a. reflection on his advocate; but let 


us not condemn him, without giving 


him all the benefit of thoſe palliating 
circumſtances, and ſtrong temptations, 


with which, he was continually al- 


Reflee- 


tions on 


the fore - 


going. 


lured. Moreover, the inordinate ex- 


ceſſes, and violent ſallies of paſſion, we 
perceive in PVilliam, corrupted as he 


was, with proſperous grandeur, and 


fucceſsful love, have certainly a greater 
claim to toleration, than the dull, cold 
premeditated villainy of the malignant 
Michael. To conclude—There cannot 


be more inconteſtible proofs, of the 1 


energetic excellence of our conſtitution, 


than the fates of theſe unhappy men; 


who in ſpite of the royal favour of 
the imbecillity of the crown, —of the 
corruption of that legiſlature, which 
was ordained to watch over, and guard 


it from the attacks of fin, were (though 


powerfully protected) depoſed from that 


heighth where, and at a time, when, 


they thought themſelves moſt ſecure ; 
giving undeniable proofs—That in a 


government like that of England, the 
endeavours of the King, and his Fa- 


vourite, to uſurp an arbitrary power, 


ever it may be ſuſpended for a time) 


are but ſo many ſteps to their own de- 
ſtruction. Such is the confidence, (how- 


which with irrefiſtible conviction ulti- 


ſelves, is beſt calculated for the per- 


is the unſurmountable barrier erected 
between us: and deſpotiſm.— Such the 
jealous ardour, which fires the champion 
of liberty, on the leaſt infringement of 


_ the Throne. 


4 of Chaucer the poet, had iſſue 
two ſons, John who was Duke of 


Wilkam. - 


— = 1 . * ” * 
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the De la POLES. 


the Duke of York, (who we have men- 
tioned to have taken advantage of the 
troubles, occaſioned by the mal-admini- 
ſtration of Duke Milliam) and ſiſter to 
King Edward IV. and Richard III. We 
do not find any remarkable tranſactions 
of this Nobleman. When the Earl 
of Warwick was diſgraced by Edward 
IV. and appeared in arms againſt him; 
we find Duke John, levying troops 
for the King, in Norfolk. -He had 


tie, was firmly attached to the houſe of 
| York; but excluſive of that alliance, 
probably warned by his father's fate, 


fection of our own happineſs. —-Such 


our rights, to ſtand up in our defence, 
and boldly ſtep, between the people 1 


Suffolk, after his father's death, and 


Further Continnation of the H, iftory oy. 


oN De la POLE, Duke of Suf- John, 
J folk, married Elizabeth, daughter of Sek 


married Edward's ſiſter, and by that 


3 


mately ſtrikes us— That the ſpirit of A. P. 
the laws we have impoſed upon our- Hs 


' The Duke by his wife 4 grand- 11, .- 


PE 


nm 


Lincoln. 


to the tified by Parliament. 
Cron. | 


= Cz ns 


he had been contented to enjoy his 
4 D. dignity, and large eſtate, uninterrupted 


NN by the anxiety of public adminiſtra- 


tion; he died in 1491, leaving iſſue, - 
His death, John, Earl of Lincoln, Edmund, Earl 


= ft Holl, Humphrey, Edward, and 
Richard; with ſeveral daughters. 15 
os. John, the eldeſt ſon of the Duke, 


Earl of wag in the ſeventh year of Edward IV. 
his uncle, in the life time of his father, 
created Earl of Lincoln, when the Prince 
of Wales, ſon of Richard III. died. 
Richard to preclude the Earl of Rich- 
mond, (afterwards Henry VII.) from 
-A. D. all hopes of mounting the Throne, 


; — A declared his nephew the Earl of Lin- 
| Declared coln, the preſumptive heir to the Crown, 


preſuwp- intending to have the declaration ra- 
wwe w 

He was after- 

wards made Governor of Ireland, but 

vas removed by Henry VII. When 

the impoſtor Lambert Simnel, (the ſon 

of a baker) laid claim to the Crown, 

as the young Earl of Warwick, (ſon of 

the Duke of Clarence, by a daughter 

of the old Earl of Warwick) the Earl 

of Lincoln, openly eſpouſed his cauſe. 

He was indeed himſelf, as near to the 

1486. Crown, as the Earl of Warwick, only 

his claim was by the female line, be- 

er ax ing a ſon of Edward's fiſter, by his 

father the Duke of Suffolk; whereas 

Warwick, was a ſon of the Duke of 

Clarence, Edward's brother, It ſhould 

ſeem therefore, he was acting againſt his 

own intereſt, by countenancing Lam- 

bert; but herein he was only playing 

the part, his grand-father, the Duke of 

York, had played before, when he ſet 


* 


T 0 * O F | 
| reign of Henry VI. who he cauſed 


which means He, without ranning any 
{| riſque, felt the diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple, how far they were diſaffected to 
the reigning King. 


on Lambert's firſt appearance, ' cauſed 
that Prince to walk in proceſſion thro' 
the public ſtreets, from the Tower to 
St. Paul's Church) and that the im- 


the partiſans of the houſe of York, 
were numerous, diſſatisfied, and vehe- 
ment; that the Ducheſs of Burgundy, 


VII. for his perſecution of the York- 
2fts, and his ill behaviour to her neice 
his Queen. | 5 


No ſooner did Lambert appear 1 
houſe of York) than the Earl of Lin- 


who promiſed to furniſh two thouſand 


them to Ireland, and ſupport the ſup- 
poſitious King's party. Henry was un- 
der great apprehenſions, when he heard 


That nobleman (who was all this time, 
advancing his own intereſt, and paving 
his way to the throne, under pretence 


on foot the rebellion of Cade, in the 


of ſupporting Lambert Simnel) ſailed 
for 


Thus the Earl of 
Lincoln, knew the real Earl of War- He en- 
wick, was confined in the Tower, by 51 
the jealous fears of Henry VII. (who © 


poſtor, was eafily got rid of, when it 
had ſerved his turn. He knew that 


ſiſter of Zdward IV. his aunt, was at 
the bottom of the conſpiracy; fhe 
being greatly exaſperated againſt Henry 


Ireland, where he was to act his firſt 
ſcene, (as being well affected to the 


German ſoldiers, who fhould accompany 


of the defection of the Earl of Lincoln. 


to aſſume the name of . Mortimer.; by A-D. 


1486, 
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gages in 


mnel's 


coln, embarked for Flanders, to con- 1 
ſult his aunt, the Ducheſs of Burgundy ; to Flan an 


1487. 
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for Ireland, with two thouſand Germans, | changed his route ſuddenly, and march- 


A. D. raiſed by the Ducheſs of Burgundy ; | ed towards Newark, in hopes of mak A. 5 
Where he proceeded to the corona-] ing himſelf maſter of that town, be- 2 ” 


fore the King ſhould arrive, who was Marches 
now at Nottingham, with only fix a - 
thouſand men ; but being ſoon after 


tion of the pretended King, who was 
crowned, with a crown, taken from 


the head of the Virgin Mary's ſtatue, 


in St. Mary's Church. Their ſucceſs 
in Ireland, where not a ſword was 
drawn fer Henry, filled the Earl of 
Lincoln, with the moſt ſanguine hopes 
that they would meet with the ſame 
encouragement in England. Notwith- 


ſtanding this, ſome were for making Jre- 


land the ſeat of the war, had they done 
Jo, Henry would have been much embar- 
raſſed, as he muſt have had two armies 
on foot; one in England, the other in 
Treland ; but as there was nothing to 
be got in Jreland, and no pay for the 


troops; it was reſolved to paſs over to 


England. 


| Accordingly, Simnel, with 

Lincoln, his adherents, and eight thou- 
ſand men, landed near. Lancaſter, and 
marched towards York. The Earl who 
' commanded the army of the impoſtor, 
had at firſt reſolved to avoid fighting, 
that he might enlarge his army, by 
the great number of mal-contents, who 


he did not doubt would join him. 


But here he was diſappointed, not a 


man (except a very ſmall number, 


brought by Sir Thomas Brqughton) took 
arms in their favour, the Engliſh being 


averſe to a King, intruded upon them 


by the Iriſh, and Germans. Fearing, 
his army would rather diminiſh, than 


encreaſe, he altered his plan, and re- 


reinforced with the like number, was 
alſo determined to engage the rebels ; 


not doubting that De la Pole, would 
ſoon receive further ſupplies, as he 
could not imagine he would have un- 
dertaken fo great an enterprize, with- 
out good reaſon to think he ſhould 
be well ſupported. Henry, appriſed 
of his deſigns on Newark, marched 


with ſuch expedition to prevent him, 


that he got between him and the town. 
The Earl advanced and encamped on 
the fade of a hill, near the little village 


of Stoke; the next morning Henry 


offered him battle. The Earl had Baile of 


choſen his ground with ſuch judg- 
ment, that by reaſon of the narrow- 
neſs of it, the King could not extend 
the front of his army, and take the ad- 
vantage of his ſuperiority in number. 
He was thereſore, obliged to form his 
troops an three lines, placing the beſt 
in the firſt, and the Earl was in great 
hopes, chat if he could defeat the firſt 
line, they would preſently throw the 
next of the royal army into confuſion, 
by falling back on the other two. 
At length the engagement began, and 
the rebels attacked the Royaliſts with 
great intrepidity. The German troops 
were well diſciplined, they fought with 


much bravery for three hours, and the 
Triſh though naked, and terribly galled 
by __ E ngl 1 archers, maintained their 


ground. 


: Relalves ſolved to hazard a battle, without de- 
to fight lay, before the King ſhould have aſ- 


Henry 


ſembled all his forces. He therefore, 
| L 
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ground. The Germans being almoſt 
all ſlain, with their officer, Get army 


was entirely routed. The Earl of 
Lincoln, fell in the action; 


of life, but ſhewed his contempt of 
him, by making him a ſcullion, from 
this employment, he ſoon after roſe te 
be a falconer, m which office he died. 


been of but moderate abilities, 
the inſtrument of 


Burgundy, and falling a victi.a to his 


of the houſe of York. 
the days of his father) in actual rebel- | 
lion, he was moſt probably attainted, 


own ambition; had he gained the bat- 
tle of Stoke, and laid aſide Lambert, 


(who was the tool of both) in all pro- : 
bability, he would never have been ſuf- | 


fered to reign, whilſt the young Eart of 


Warwick, (fon of the Duke of Clarence, 
Edward IV's brother) was known to be 


in the Tower; ſo partial were the ge- 
nerality of the nation, to the male line 
As he fell (in 


though an act of attainder is not men- 


tioned. By his wife Margaret, daughter | 
of Thomas Fitzailan, Earl of Arundel; | 
he left no ſue, the title was therefore 


extintt. 


F. rund, 
ri of 
Saffolk. 


Earl of Lincoln, and ſecond ſon of Foln, | 
Duke of Suffolk ;- was by Henry VII. 
admitted Earl of Suffolk. In +501. 


the Earl chanced to kill a man in his 
paſſion ; what could induce the King, 
(who was always jealous of any ſubject, 


allied to the houſe of York) to neg- 


left fo fair an opportunity, to get rid | 


Lambert I 
was taken priſoner, whom Henry af 
fected to deſpiſe too much, to deprive 


of him is not known, but he pardon- 


ſtigma on the Earl's character; he mfift— 
ed he ſhould be arraigned, appear pub 
licly, and plead his pardon. The re- 
ſentment oceaſioned by this difgrace,. 
operated ſtronger in the breaſt of the 
Earl, than gratitude for the royal mer- 


ey, he had experienced: for his crime. 
Jom De lu Pole, ſeems to have | 
being 
the Ducheſs of | 


His diſguſt, pointed out to him the 
ſame road, which his brother,. the Earl 
of Lincoln, had purſued; he rctired. in 
| diſguſt. to. his aunt,, 


Burgundy, in Flanders. Henry, ever 


might not have time, to concert any 
new projects to his prejudice, he ſent 
over Emiſſaries, who ſoon by promiſes 
and profeſſions, prevailed on him te 


his allegiance; when he was, without 
any difficulty, pardoned by the King. 

The great diſcontent occaſioned 
cious rapacity of the King, and his 
infamous miniſters, Empſon, hd Dudley, 
who raiſed money from the ſubjects by 


of Suffolk,. (whoſe fortune was greatly 


there was nothing wanting to effect a 


revolution, but a proper perſon to head 
'Fhe Earl ef War- 


the mal- contents. 
wick, bad been beheaded; the inhuma- 
: nity of Henry, in facnficing that young 
| Nobleman to his ſafety, (who was the 
. Ne: heir of the beloved Eouſe of 


come back to England, and return to land, 


Ax 


ed the Ear], either with a view of re-" 
. . k , | 1501. 
cording his own clemency, or to fix a I, 


the Ducheſs of 


He flies» 


to Bur- 
anxious for his title, was: much affec- gundy. 


ted at his departure; therefore that he 


a rent 


o Eng- 


throughout the kingdom, by the avari- 


the moſt extraordinary, ſcandalous, and 
: | oppreſſive means; ſuggeſted to the Earl 


Edmund De la Pole, brother to John, | 
impaired, by his extravagance) that 


Fork * 


Ketires 


KINGSTON UPON HU . 
York) was loudly reprobated by all j ted himſelf, and became -maſter of all 
A. D. ranks-of people, throughout the King- | 


130g. 


dom; who inſtinctively turned their 


eyes upon the Earl of Suffolk, as the 
ſurviving: branch, by the female line; 
in conſequence of which, he acquired 
a-great degree of popularity, He ima he was impriſoned, during the life of 
Becomes gined that this was a' favourablequnc- 
ture, to proſecute his rights, and that 
the people would not fail to declare in 
his favour, if once he could ſupport 
his claim, with any probable proſpect 
Deſperate in his fortune, 
perhaps his indigence, had as great a 
ſhare in driving him to rebellien, as his 
ambition; but, whatever was the mo- 
tive, he now took all occaſions to be- N cularly naming the Earl of S»ffo/k, antl 
come popular, aſſociating with perſons. 


Popular. - 


He claims of. ſucceſs: 


the crown. . 


moſt likely to enter. into his views, and 


found means te prevail on. ſeveral | 
Lords, and gentlemen, to engage to 
e 
them retired again to Flanders, to the 
Ducheſs of Burgundy, who was now. 
grown old, and tired with the ill ſuc- | 
ceſs, of her frequent attempts to de- 
The King was ſur- 
priſed at the Earl's repeated deſertions, 


ſupport- him, at a proper ſeaſon; 


_ to 
anders. 


throne Henry. 


and was apprehenſive of the ſchemes he 
might have entered into, previous 
thereto with his accomplices, whom he 
was very deſirous of knowing; he there- 
fore had recourſe to artiſice. He ſent | 


Betrared. jnſtructions to Sir Robert Curſon, go- 


vernor of a caſtle near Calais, who in 
compliance therewith, abandoned his 
charge, and feigning diſguſt to the go- 
vernment of Henry, retired to Flanders, 
and offered his ſervice to Suffolk ; into 
| whoſe confidence he preſently infinua- 


ſtria, 


his ſecrets. In confequence of the iutel- A. D. 
ligence he ſent to the King, the Earl's. 1503. 


uncle, William De la Pole, with many j, uncle 


others, was apprehended, and though William, 


INE 
there was nothing material againſt him, ed 


Henry VII. and ſome others were exe- 


cuted. Henry, not ſatisſied with this, 


and being determined to get at the bot- 
tom of Suffolk*'sdefigns, with a view to 
preſerve the credit, Cur ſon had with the 
Earl, publiſhed in St. Paul's church, 
the Pope's excomunication, againſt all 
perſons, who ſhould diſturb him in the 
quiet poſſeſſton of the Fhrone; parti- 


his inſidious agent; who, when he had 
diſcovered every private tranſaction, 
and moſt hidden thought of the Earl, 
came to England; where he met with a 
gracious reception from the King, and 
the curſes of the people, who regarded 
him with the utmoſt horror and deteſta- 
tion, for his perfidious conduct to the 
Earl. He being ruined by Curſon's 
treachery, lead for ſome time a vagrant 
life in Ger mam, and at length returned 
to Flanders, where he met with pro- 
tection from Philip, Arch-duke of Au- Protected 


ee his alliance with 1 


Bend. Philip. 


Philip, two years after being come 

to the Crown of Cafiile, and going by A. D. 
ſea, to take poſſeſſion of his new king- Fave 
dom, was by a violent ſtorm, driven Philip 
into Weymouth, and was received by Tala. | 


| Henry, with the moft cordial friend- 


ſhip; but all his civilities were only 


| Preparatory to the demand he made 


On 
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| ing therefore he was determined to have ; 
him at any rate, he ſuddenly came to A. D. 


a reſolution, and ſaid to Henry, with an ee 


continual dread; he therefore took an | air of confidence— Sir, ſince you are 
opportunity one day, when he was alone te pleaſed, to give law to me, permit me 
with Philip, to ſay with ſome emo- |] © to do the ſame by you; I will deliver 
Henry tion Sir, you have been ſaved on my“ up the Earl, but you will give me 
N of © coaſt, I hope you will not ſuffer me f © your honour not to touch. his life.“ 
; Philip. «to be wrecked on Four „When To which Henry, agreeing, he deſired Complies 
Philip, deſired an explanation, the King | the buſtneſs might be manageèd, ſo as demand- 
- rephed—© I mean that hair brained, | to reflect honour on them both. Says 
wild, young fellow, my ſubject, the Philip —< I will ſo order it, that the 
« Earl of Suffolk, who is protected in [Earl ſhall come to England, of his 
your country, and begins to play the | © own accord, by which it will appear, 
fool, when others are tired of the that J have ſollicited, and obtained 
« game” To which Philip replied." | < his pardon, and that you was ready 
*I thought, your felicity had raiſed |<.to grant it“ Henry, approving this 
« you above all ſuch apprehenſions, expedient, Philip, wrote to Suffolk, ac- 
but ſince you are uneaſy, at his.refid- | quainting him, he had obtained his 
«ing in Flanders, I will baniſh him | pardon, and Henry, confirmed it, by 
*from my. dominions”—He ;alſo re- another letter, to the Earl. But Henry, 
agen. that he could not in hon- vas determined, not to part with Philip, 
our, ſacrifice a Lord, he had taken till Suffoll, came over, and in order 
under his protection, and that it would | to diſguiſe the reſtraint he laid him un- 
reflect diſhonour on himſelf, ( Henry ). der, made entertainments and diverſions 
as it would. give the world room to | for him, feaſting him ſumptuouſly till 
. ſay, he had treated his gueſt as a priſo- | the Earl's arrival; and Philip, though 
ner Henry, (who did not care what aware, he was little better than a 
the. world ſaid of him, ſo as he could | priſoner to his royal hoſt, took no 
gain his ends) replied he would take all | notice, nor offered to depart, till De la 
the diſgrace upon himſelf. Philip, was | Pole, arrived in England, which he did 
greatly preplexed, as on the one hand, | ſhortly after, and was immediately 2 
he did not chuſe, to give up the Earl, I committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower. ed. : 
whom he had promiſed to protect, ſo '| Henry VII. lived but three years A. D. 
on the other, he was unwilling to quar- after the Earls imprifonment, nor is it . 
rel with Hey, not only becauſe to be wondered at, if he confined him, Death ot 
he had it in his power to detain him; | while he ſurvived; ſordid, ſelfiſh, ig- Henry. 
but ſuch was the poſture of P ſailip's noble and diſtruſtful, the ſuperior title 
affair, that Henry's friendſhip was of of the houſe of We the people's 
the utmoſt conſequence to him. See- opinion of it, filled him with the moſt 
| | | jealous 


on Philip, to deliver up the Earl of 

A. D. Suffolk, who was in his dominions in 
AS 

Flanders; of whom Henry, lived in 


"Ai 
1 


1 conſciouſneſs, of being deſervedly, the 
lis cha- object, of the kingdom's hatred and 


ructer. 


- pounds, (an enormous ſum in thoſe 


N the hands of Philip, and conlining his 


Had the misfortune to be ſo nearly alli- 


Henry 
VIII. his 


Character. 


Be. clining to either hde, alw ays throw the 


KINGSTON - 


Jealous fears and apprehenſions, to 
which his mind was a continual ſlave; 
nis ſuſpicions were heightened, by a 


contempt; excited by his great avarice, 
and oppreſſive meaſures, by which he 
amaſſed eighteen hundred | thouſand 


days.) His cracky, in putting to death 
the young Earl of WVarwick, his perſeve- 
rance in getting Earl Edmund, out of 


uncle William, with the terrors he 
underwent on account of the two im- 
poſtors, Lambert Simnel, and Perkin 
Warbeck, (both perſonating deſcendants 
of the houſe of York) plainly evince | 
that if there was any paſſion, which 
could ſtand in competition with avarice, | 
in his breaſt, it was jealouſy of that 
family, to which the Earl of Suffolk, | 


ed; a circumſtance, which had already 
prov ed fatal to his elder brother, the 
Earl of Lincoln. 


On the 3 of the King, his ſon, 
Henry VIII. ſucceeded to the Throne; 
the religious diſputes, which, ſubſiſled 
in the kingdom, gave Henry, an oppor- | 
tunity of obtaining the moſt abſolute | 


authority over his ſubjects. As he was 
of no 40e himſelf, he could by 1 in- 


nn. 


weight into that ſcale, which he choſe 
mould preponderate: by this means be 
kept both parties in ſubjection, which 
by degrees degenerated into an abject 
llavery, and he ruled with the moſt 


a man, who acted ſo ſmall a part. 


unlimitted deſpotiſm. His actions, are 
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fully explanatory of his character, 
which is a diſgrace to human nature, 
and he may with juſtice be particulari- 
zed, by the title, of the royal monſter. 
To all the rapacity, diſtruſt, and jca- 
louſy, of his father, he added, a cruel, 
ſanguinary ferocity, which proved fatal 
to the Earl of Suffolk ; notwithſtand- 
ing his father had promiſed Philip, 
King of Caſtile, his gueſt, he would 
e his life, as has been related above. 
Probably his death was haſtened by 
Henry's reſentment, at his younger bro- 
ther (Richard) ſerving in the French. 
army, where he commanded fix thou- 
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A. D. 
1509. 


. 


1513- 


Death of 
Edmund 


Earl cf 
Sullolk: 


ſand men. Edmund, was beheaded with- 


out any trial or proceſs, 


Little can be ſaid of the he of 
He 
ſeems to have inherited a conſiderable 


His cha- 
racier. 


| ſhare of family pride, which firſt in- 


duced him, to relent fo highly, the ne- 
ceſſity he was under of pleading his 
pardon, for a murder he had committed, 
and afterwards to rebel againſt the 
King, (who bad granted it to him) 
without the leaſt ſhadow of ſucceſs. 
In him expired the honours of the 


| family of De la Pole, a family not 


more, to be remarked for the unex- 


pected dignities they attained to, and 
to which they had not the leaſt pre- 
tentions, than for their wicked con- 
duct, in that adminiſtration which they 
were called to ſhare in, as appears in 
the tranſactions of the Chancellor, 
Michael, and his grandſon, Duke W:l- 
liam, both of whom ſeemed to ſtop at 
no crime, be it ever ſo attrocious, to 

N gratiſy 


Reflect. 
ons on the 
conduct, 

the ſa- 


mily. 


—— 
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A. b. 


1513. 


—— 


niſtration. 


times. 
adhered to in general, was not ſo firmly | 


mults in that family. 
of uniting the two houſes, by the mar- | 


THE HETESTORY OF 


gratify their own ambition, and ſecure 
their ſtate, 


But when we refte& on the actions 
of the ſeveral Noblemen of this family, 
we ſhould take into conſideration, the 
characters of the ſeveral Princes, under 
whom they lived, and make allowance 
for the comptexion of the times, at the 
various periods, when they were called 
to bear ſo capital a part in the admi- 
The government frequent- 
ly embroiled by the intrigues of defign- 


ing men, whofe ambition prompted ' 


them to diſturb the public welfare, muſt 
not be conſidered, as enjoying that 
ftate of tranquility, as in theſe happier 
Hereditary ſucceſſion, though 


eſtabliſhed as at preſent ; the firſt in- 


terruption it ſuffered was by Henry 
IV. whofe injuries from Richard II. 


coinciding with the weak adminiſtra- 


tion and violent proceedings of the 
King, wreſted the ſcepter from the lineal 
deſcent; 


nor did it recover its proper 
courſe, till the- houſe of York, had in 
its ſtruggles with that of Lancaſter, de- 
luged the kingdom with blood. The 


uſurpation of Richard III. occaſioned 
ry tu- 


treſh diſſentions, and ſangui 
The expedient 


riage of Henry VII. of Lancaſter with 
Eligabeth of York, proved unſatisfacto- 
ry, and diſappointed the views of thoſe 


who had the good of their country at 


heart, through the pride, jealouſy, and 


- nnaccountable caprice of Henry VII. 


who, rather than own himſelf under 
obligations, to a danghter of the houſe 


of York, for his Crown, was always en- 
deavouring to patch up the. weak pre- 
tentions of that from which he was de- 


A, D. 
1513- 


ſcended; we cannot therefore wonder, 


when we reflect on the diſtracted ſtate 


of the nation, the many extraordinary 
events which were then tranſacted, the 


variety of turbulent ſpirits engaged 
therein, and the continual opportuni- 
ties that occurred for faction, ambition, 
avarice, and violence, to trample on the 


laws of juſtice, if perſons placed in 


ſuch a fituation as the De la Poles, with 


the advantages of royal favour, ſhould 
be guilty of ſuch enormities to pre 
ſerve it. 


and ſiſter to Edward IV. 


— 


\ 


8 H A F. IX. 


Concluſion of the Hiſtory of the 
De ia. POLES.. 


| | EGINALD POLE, Dean of Ex- Cardinal ; | 


eter, Cardinal of the holy ſee 
and Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the 


reign of Queen Mary, was allied to the 


family of De la Pole, by his mother, 


Margaret, daughter of the Duke of 


Clarence, brother of Edward IV ; who 
married Sir Richard Pole, of a very an- 


cient family in Wales ; gentleman of 


the bed-chamber to the Prince of Wales, 
and Knight of the Garter, father of 
the Cardinal. Joln De la Pole, Duke 


of Suffolk, father of Earl Edmund, mar- 


ried a daughter of the Duke of York ; 
Thus the 
Cardinal's grand-father and Earl Ed- 


mund's mother, being brother and fiſter, 
they were firſt couſins, once removed, as 


the W table will clearly ſhew. 
GENEA- 


Pole. 
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church. the higheſt Gignities, in the eccleſiaſtical | 


EKefuſes : | f 
his con- he might marry Ann Bullen; Pole, 


diroree. by which means, he in a great meaſure, 


dean o 


11 or of 


A. D. By this it appears, the Cardinal alſo reputation, TR; virtue, might one day 


1517 was related to Henry VIII. whoſe fa- 
. Henry VII. married a daughter 
of Edward IV; fo being ſons of 
the daughters of two brothers, they 
were ſecond couſins, by the mother's 
fide, 

Cardinal Pole, being a younger bro- 
ther, was deſtined for the church, for 
which his natural abilities ſeemed well 
adapted. In his youth be made ſo great 
a progreſs in all the ſciences, that King 
Deſigned Henry VII 1. intending to raiſe him to 


His edu- 


cation. 


| 


line, conferred on him the deanery 
of Exeter ; with ſeveral other benefices, 
.to enable him to bear the EXPEnces, of 
finiſhing his ſtudies at Paris, whither : 
he had leave to go. While he was 
there, Henry's agents were ſolliciting 
the French Univerſities, in the affair of 
his divorce from Queen Catharine, that 


— abſolutely refuſed to concur therein; 


A. P. forfeited the King's favour; notwith- 

ee ſtanding this, he is ſaid to have been 
Made preſent, and officiated as dean of Ex- 
eter, at the convocation, which acknow- 
ledged Henry, as the ſupreme head of 
the Church of England; but this is a 
matter of doubt, at leaſt it is recorded, 
that he denied being preſent; he was 
therefore moſt likely filent, and did 
not think fit to oppoſe the current of 
the court meaſures; as he was not only 
permitted to keep Bis deanery, but to 
travel for further improvement. Henry 
probably did not chule, to rencunce the 


: 
| 


Excter. 


. 


prove ſo great an ornament to his court, 1313. 
and ſo ſtrong a ſupport to that abſolute bs 
power, he was determined to eſtabliſh, 

if he could ever be won over to eſpouſe 

his cauſe. At length he travelted into 
ltaly, and lived we time at Padua, 
where he contracted a friendſhip, with 

all the celebrated geniuſes of the place, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by his wit, and 
eloquence, above all his cotempora- 

res; the reputation he had acquired, 
determined the King to recal him, in- 
tending. to reward a merit ſo univerſally 


acknowledged but Pole, till declined 


on ſome -pretence or other, to come 
over; at length, when he could find 

no more excuſes, he w rote to the King, 

that he could my approve either of 

the divorce, or of the King ſeperating 
hamfelt from the holy ſce, and proclaim- e 
ing himſelf ſupreme head of the church. King. 
Henry, who was extremly deſirous to 
gain him over (if poſſible) ſent him, his 
apology, and the reaſons of his proceed- 

ing againſt the Pope; upon this Pole, 
wrote his book, De Unztate - Eccleſiæ, 

{of the unity of the church) wherein he 
reprehended the King, in the moſt-bit- 

ter terms, comparing him to Nebuchad- Is violent 
nezzar, and exhorting the Emperor, — 8 55 
and the other catholic Princes, to turn Hemy. 
their arms againſt him, as an abandon- 

ed inſidel; not ſatisſied with ſending 

the book in manuſcript, he cauſed it 

to be printed and publiſhed, Ex- 
aſperatcd by this conduct, (which to 

be ſure, had the appearance of ingrati- 

tude to his benefactor) Henry, vowed 
vengeance again! the author, but he 


friendſhip cf a perfor, whoſe talents, 


diſſembled ä 


A. B. 
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diſſembled and concealed his anger, in 
| "7 508 order to get Pole into his hands ; for 
this purpoſe he wrote to him, how | 


much he admired his performance, and 
| wiſhed he would come to England, in | 
order to explain ſome paſſages which 
he found rather too obſcure for his 


comprehenſion ; ſubtle as the King was, 


he had to do with one as ſubtle as him 


- ſelf; Pole, was too well acquainted 
with the King's character, to obey this 

inſiduous invitation. The- King as the- 
only means of revenge now left, di- 
veſted him of his dignities, and all 
hopes of his obtaining preferment in 
1 England were. cut off. The Pope and 
. the ; Emperor, thought themſelves in 
N :honour bound to ſupport, a man, who 
had forfeited.the faireſt hopes of raiſing 
himſelf, to the poſſeſſion of the firſt 

. ecclefiaſtical , dignities in the kingdom, 


Made a in ſu t of their cauſe. 
Cardinal, Por 


He loſes 
his Per- 
ferments. 


ang hat, and though he was only in dea- 
Legat. con's orders, ſent as his holineſs's 
Legate into Flanders; this attached 
him more firmly to the Pope, and the 
Emperor. , Henry, who well know the 


intent of ſending him into Flanders, 


was to foment a mutinous Aiſpoſition, 
-remonſtrated o ſtrongly, that he was 

a -diſmiſſed from the low countries, with- 
out being permitted to execute his 
commiſſion; no further meaſures were 
now kept by either party. | 


Henry, as the Cardinal was out of his* 
reach, was determined to wreak his 


- vengeance on his family and kindred | 


and Pole, ſoon gave him a pretence #6 
to do; he carried on a correſpondence, 


— 


He was 
' therefore rewarded with a. Caitinal's 
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with ſeveral perſons of character and 5. 
fortune; it was even. ſuſpected, that he 1538. 

| aſpired to the Crown, by a marriage 

with the Princeſs Mary, Henry's daygh- of p 
ter, by Catharane . of Arragon . nor ing io me | 
was there any thing-abſurd-in ſuch an 
attempt, conſidering he was ſo nearly 

allied to the. houſe of York, by his 
mother, and how dear the memory of., Sos 
that houſe, ever was to the. majority of tentions. | 
| ihe:peoples ;'who took every occaſion 

they eould, without:danger, to evince 

their partiality in its favour. Alarmed 

at theſe..circumſtances, which were in- 4: fl. 
ſinuatedꝭ to Henry, he. arreſted Henry wv 
Pole, Lord Montague, and Sir Geoffry His bro- 
| Pole, the Cardinal's brothers; they aged, 
were indicted for carrying on a trea- 
ſonable correſpondence with the Car- 
dinal ; being tried and found guilty, 

Lord Montague, in 4538, was executed, and Exe- 
and-Sir-Geoffry.pardoned,; who though © 

ſo nearly allied to them, had turned in- 
former to the King, of the corre ſpon- 

dence carried on between the brothers, 
| and his life was granted as a reward for 

his intelligence. It is ſomewhat ſtrange _ | 
that the Cardinal, ſhould - ſo give x 
to his zeal for religion, or his paſſion his con- 
againſt the King, as to expoſe his friends 


and neareſt relations, to the reſentment 


of Henn, of whoſe inveteracy he was ſo 


well appriſed; and the rather, as he 


was in other reſpects remarkably mild 
and prudent. 


The numberleſs ſatires 
which were diſperſed at Rome, and 
which repreſented Henry, as the moſt 
execrable of men, were generally attri- 


buted to the Cardinal, his ſtile being 


IN 


viſible therein; all informations from 


Eng land 


England to Rome, of the ſacrilegious 


S proceedings of the King, were addreſſed 
tothe Cardinal; who regardleſs of che 
conſeqences to thofe in England, per- 
ſevered with a degree of obſtinate · aceri- 
mony; which in the end brought his 
mother to the ſcallold; notwithſtanding 

her high dignity, and advanced age. 
In 1540, Henry having every day 
freſh alarms from the Papiſts, on ac- 
Executi9® count of the ſuppreſſion of the Mona- 


mocher. H ries, determined if poſſible, to deſt roy 


the whole faction. 
gave orders for the execution of 'the 
Cardinal*s 


* 


reſponding with her fon, Cardinal 
Pole. Being brought to the ſcaffold 
in the Tower, 
fuſed to lay her head on the block; or 


ſubmit to a ſentence where ſhe had 


no trial; maintaining even in ſuch 
humiliating circumſtances, the ſpirit of 
that houſe, from which ſhe was de- 
ſcended. Being again deſired by the 


executioner, to wave all further oppo- 


fition, which muſt be fruitleſs, fhe 
told him, if he would have her head, 
he muſt win it in the beſt manner he 
could, and ſhaking her venerable locks, 
ſhe ran about the fcaffold, the execu- 
tioner following her with his axe, and. 
giving her many fruitleſs blows, before 
he could accompliſh her death. Thus 
. periſhed the laſt of the Plantagenet line; 
which with great glory, and ſtill great- 


er cri nes and misfortunes, had. ſwayed | 
the fcepter. of England, for three hun- 


dred years. This unparalleled barba- 


- ity, executed an a Princeſs of the | 


He accordingly,. 


mother, the old Counteſs of 
Sah:ſbury ; whoſe only crime was cor- 
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blood, upwards of ſeventy years of a age, > 


whoſe chief crime was her . 1547. 
of parental tenderneſs, ſtruck every” © 
mind with aſtoniſhment and horror, 
that the other cruelties of that blood 
thirſty tyrant, were loſt in ariſon 

y tyra ere loſt in comp 3 


with the laſt, whilſt preceded by diſ- Hey, 


may, and followed by murder, he 


perſevered it his ſangainary courſe, 
till his progreſs, to the great Joy of his- 
ſubjects, was arreſted * the hand of. 
death. | 


In 154%, the Pope dying,, the Car-- 


S* 


dinals came to a reſolution. to raiſe A. P. 
. 32 | a 1: : 
Pole to the Popedom ;. they according- s 


1y came in the night to-his chamber, to pole no- 
perform the adoration according to 9 | 


x] cuſtom, but he deſired them to delay that 
to ſuffer death, ſhe re- 


Loſes the: 
ceremony till next day; adding, it ought Pa = 
not to be a. work of darkneſs. This tk 


extraordinary ſcruple of which there was 
no precedent, induced many to think he 
had loſt his ſenfes ;, others were appre- 
henſive if he was electech he would exert. 
himſelf in reforming the court of Rome,. 
and the college of Cardinals in par- 
| ticular, however this may be,.they from 
that moment thought of electing ano-- 
ther Pope, which they ſbon after: did. 
During the reign of Edward VI. the- 
reformation N great progreſs, the- 
Cardinal 0 abroad in-the ca- 
tholic countries, lubject to the juriſ-. _ 
diction of the papal power. On the 
acceſſion of Mary to the throne, every 
ching was reverſed; that furious bigot, 
inllamed with all the vindictive zeal of 


papiſtical perſecution, let no opportu- 
nity eſcape, of recommending herſelf: 
to the Vatican, by ſacrificing her Pro- 

£2 teſtant. 


A. D. 
1553 


K IN GST ON UPON - H U L. T. 


teſt ant ſubjects, to eccleſiaſtical barba- 
{ views of the Archbiſhopric of Canter- 


| bury, and perhaps the favour of 'the 


rity. 3 
An agent being ed: 


her intention to re-eſtabliſh the papal. 
authority, in her dominions, and de- 
ßired the Cardinal might be ſent over 


crecy of this deſign. 


Ap oint- 
Kr 85 Zate 


as Legate ; en joining the ſtricteſt ſe. 


mypicated to the conſiſtory, his relo- 
lution to ſend the Cardinal to England ; T- 
he met with: much oppoſition by the 


conclave, as they thought it derogatory | 
to the honour of the holy ſee, to ſend. 
a Legate without a folemn embaſſy 


from the Queen, to demand one. He 


was therefore obliged to hint to them, 


that he knew more of the affair, than 
he thought fit to communicate; by 
which means he obtained their conſent 


to the Legatefhip. But the Cardinal 


met with more obſtacles to his expedi- 


Oppoſed 
dy the 
Emperor, 


tion. The Emperor was projecting a 
marriage between Mary, and his ſor 
Philip, of Spain (which afterwards took | 
place) when the agent had his private 
audience of Mary, ſhe had aſked him | 
if Cardinal Pole, could not have a diſ- 
penſation te marry, and this queſtion 
he having divulged, it occaſioned a 


conjecture, that ſhe intendedto make him 


her huſband ; of which the Emperor 
being informed, and apprehenſive that | 


Pole's arrival would impede the mar- 
riage of his ſon, reſolved-to ufe all his 


endeavours to obſtruct the Legation; þ 


or at leaſt to retard it as long as poſlible. |. 


-Another obſtacle was the the intrigues | 
of Gardiner, Biſhop of. IR who |- 


fo found 
the inclination of Mary, on behalf of 
the holy ſee; re told hint that it was | 


7 


maxims, 


— ” 


kee the Court, a deputation was 


feared that Pole would intercept 1 


Qucen; and indeed as Pole neither 
loved, eſtzemed, or feared him, there was 
a likelihood, he would uſe his credit, 
to ruin him. The Biſhop therefore in- 
ſinuated to the Queen, that the Car- 
dinal's zeal for the holy ſee, would pre- 


The Pope com- N | judice the affairs of religion in England, 


. where the people, who were very averſe 
to the papal authority, muſt be perſua- 


ded and reconciled to the church by de- 
grees; that Pole was not ſufficiently ini- 
mical to: the proteſtants, and that reli- 


gion required to be conducted by other 
in the preſent conjuncture, 
than tlioſe adopted by the Cardinal; at 


A. D. 
2553 


the ſame time the Emperor fecondec 


[ the Biſhop, . aſſuring the Queen, Pole | 


would ruin her affairs, let her inten- 
tions be ever ſo good; he therefore, 
detained Pole, in his dominions, by his 
' own- authority, and afterwards pre- 
vailed with Mary, to fend an expreſs, 


acquainting him that the intereſts of His Ss 
religion required him to ſtop his jour- ney ſiopt. 


ney... Nevertheleſs: ſhe carried on a 


correſpondence with him, .wherein he 


deſired her, to reconcile her kingdom 


Lat once, to the apoſtolic ſee, without 
' regarding..the murmurs of the people. 


Th 1554, the match betweem Philip, 
of Spain,. and Mary, being perfected, . 
and the Emperor having now, no 
longer cauſe to oppoſe the arrival of 
the Cardinal, the money imported into 
the kindom, from Spain, having recon- 
ciled the repreſentatives in Parliament, 


ſent fo. ; 
receive 


- nn fill liable to a ſente nee, of 


7 


n_ 


to En- 
= ang 


Haran- 


5 Fat ; 


ment. 


juriſdiction. While he was in Flane. 


ders preparing for his. voyage, an act 
paſſed in Parliament, to repeal his at- 


tainder, in the reign of Henry VIII. 


land, landing. at Dover; to the great 


received him with every demonſtration 
of affection. After communicating to 
N Ie). - . , 
them his inſtructions, the parliament 
was aſſembled, to meet their Majeſtys 
in the houſe of Lords, when Pole laid 


ſion, when he diſplayed the force of the 
. moſt pathetic elocution, and his whole 
conduct was ſo agreeable to the Queen, 
that ſhe took ſome ineffectual mea- 


4. THE HIS 
A. p. receive Cardinal Pole, as Legate, before 
1553. any law was paſſed to reſtore the papal 


that a Legate might not arrive in the 


death. Every thing being thus pre- 
* . pared the Cardinal paſſed over to Eng- 


joy of the, Profeſſors of the Roman 
Catholic religion, and the great ſatis- 
faction of the King and. Queen; ; who 


before them, the occaſion of his Lega- 
tion, and made a ſpeech on the occa- 


ſures, to ſeat him in St. Peter's chair. 


In 1556, the Cardinal was conſecra- 
ted Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to ob- 


| 
rer of the Proteſtant faith. His mild- 


neſs, was by no means-agreeable to the 


T: ©: N ⁊⏑ 
gland, and approved by the Pope. 


ſurviving the Queen only ſixteen hours. 


bn 
A. 
1558, Cardinal Pole: departed this life, 1555. 


He-was-a Prelate of a ſweet and mo- His deach, 5 


derate temper, who would have been ind cha- 


5 glad, to have brought back the Engl 72 


to their ancient belief by means con- 


9 8 


ſiſtent with the juſtice, humility, and 


clemency of the chriſtian faith; an en- 
emy to perſecution, fire, and ſword; by 
his. interpoſition, when Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, he ſaved many from the 


flames; which gave his enemies room 
inclinations to Popery, if not a favou- 


Prelacy, and dottrine of the times; by 
which he diſguſted the Pope; inſo- 
much that it as ſaid, he intended to 
puniſh him for his lenity to the Prote- 
ſtants. To ſum up his amiable cha- 


racter in a few words, it was ſuch, that 


we cannot contemplate it, without en- 
tertaining the moſt fervent wiſhes, that 
he had been a Proteſtant himſelf. 


controverted character of a great Queen, 


Elizabeth, has left behind her the un- 


with being cool in his 


A. D. tain which, he was unjuſtly accuſed of | her claims to that of a good woman. are ou a 


bury. 


mer died, having been elected in En- 
$ 2 s * —_ * ; -— ws | J 


between the Queen's warrant for burn- 
ing Cranmer, and the execution of that 
Prelate. He therefore had no need of 
Cranmer's death, it having been va- 
cant ever ſince his condemnati ion; and 
indeed he was Archbiſhop before Cran- 


dient, by which ſhe could have the leaft 


life. 
could confide, ſhe had many competi- 


tors for her throne, (her title to which 


was diſputable) of whom the chicf was 


Mary, Queen of Scots: her legitimacy 


proſpett, of enjoying her Crown, and 
She had no ally in whom ſhe 


$a haſtening his predeceſſor Cranmer's | ſomewhat equivocal, At is certain, he i 
| Made death, to take poſſeſſion of the Arch- | negle&ed no means, to eſtabliſni herſelf _ 

_ biſhoprick, But this is without foun- in the hearts of her ſubjects. At alſo * 

Canter- dation, for there was almoſt a month | is as certain, that. it was the only expe- 


13561. 
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was liable to be called in queſtion, and 


the whole body of the Roman Catho- 


WAYS |: . p 1. 7 
lic faction, were her- bitter enemies; 


A. 


T 562 . 


her only reſource as therefore, to raiſe 
Juch a bulwark in the affe&ions of the 
nation, as to defend her againſt all 
dangers-and attacks; to conciliate which, | 
ſhe affected fuch an ardour of. love, for 


mer ſubjects, as could not fail of inſpir- 


ing a mutual regard. She pra8iſed 
the moſt rigid œconomy, and admi- 
niſtred juſtice with the utmoſt. impar- 
tiality; notwithſtanding which, if we 
enter into an accurate mveſtigation of 


her ſubſequent conduct, We ſhall find 


her clemency, frugality, and - equity, 
may with greater. truth, be attributed 
to a pelicy, faggeſted by the precari- 


ous cireumſtances, with which ſhe was 


embarraſſed, than the refult, of her own 
matural diſpoſttion. In the third year 
of her. reign, the Catholics began to 
meet m cabals, for the re-eſtabliſh- 
menb of their religion. The year after, 


the Queen diſcovered that Arthur Pole, 
Who veau bis. brother Edmund, nephews to 


Sppre- 


"ended, 


the deceaſed Cardinal, had engaged in 
a conſpiracy againſt the government. 
Their intentions were, to retare to 
France, where, they were to be ſup- 


"plied with troops, with which they 


were to land in Wales: There, the 


Queen of Scots, 


-ſumed, the title of uke of- Clarence; 
-on - their. apprehenſion, they confeſſed 
their deſign, but pleaded, they did not 
-1ntend, to carry it into exetution,/ till 
after the death of Elizabeth; which 


from the prediction of two Aſtrologers, 


was to have been 
. proclaimed, and Arthur, to have aſ- 


they imagined would happen, in che A. P. 


ſpring. Though their confeſſion was 1566 


ſufficient, to condemn them to death, 


in conſideration of their illuſtrious de- 


ſcent, they were pardoned. 


Having thus related all tlie material 
circumſtances we could collect, of the 
Family ef the De la Poles, in its direct, 
and *collateral lines, we ſhall reſume 
the thread of the Hiſtory, taking it up 
at that period, where We dropped it, 
to engage in a detail, which we hope 
will be productive of entertainment to 
our readers; nor ſhall we think it ne- 
ceſſary, to make any apolagy to them, 
for taking fo large-a ſcope, in the re- 
cital of theſe memoirs; when we conſi- 


der that a bare repetition of facts muſt 


be very unſatisfactory, when not illu- 


ſtrated, with the antecedent cauſes, by 


which they were produced; of the ſub- 


ſequent conſequences by which they 


were attended. Nor can that hour be 


miſapphed, which is ſpent in x recapitu- 


lation, «of fome of the moſt important 


events of our own Hiſtory, the temper of 


the times, when they occurred, the diſ- 
poſition of the parties concerned in par- 
ticular ; and the frequefit development 
and ekutidation vf the human mind in 


general; whoſe operations are often in- 


volved im enterprizes of ſo intricate and 


complex a nature, that it is neceſſary to 
comprehend a vaſt variety of action, 
| before we can attain the real motive 


of a ſingle deed. 


But as we would wiſh to obviate 


every objection, which may be made 
to our mode of proceeding, we think 
it neceſſary to mention, that we have 

0 | preferred 


and par- 


u9 ; 


A. D. 


50 F 
preferred giving the hiſtory of this 
1513. family in one uninterrupted narrative, 
— | 
to the more diffuſive method of detach- 
ed epiſodes; which being introduced at 
the particular periods, when they 
flouriſhed, the readers attention would 
have been repeatedly called off from 
the Hiſtory, and they would have been 
put to great inconvenience, by retro- 
ſpective references to the former part of 
the Work, to preſerve entire in their 
recollection, that chain of circum- 
ſtances, which muſt have been deſſroy- 
ed by ſo much intervening matter in 
ſuch a ſeries of reigns, as from Eduard 
III. to Elizabeth, and without which, 
the intereſting events we have related, 
would have appeared intruſive, un- 
connected, and unintelligible. 


1 


The HISTORY reſumed. 
Edward | N 1359, being the thirty ſecond year 


111d. of Edward III. an agreement was 
made between Hull, and Scarborough ; 
Avrec-. to which was affixed both the Corpora- 
Hull, an 4 tion ſeals. That they and theirs, ſhould 
Scabro'. be both mutually exempted in each 
place, from all manner of tolls, pon- 

tage, murage, cuſtoms, Oc. 
At this period John, King of France, 


A. D. being taken priſoner, and brought to 


1360. 


Exgland, by Edward the black Prince, 


ſon of Eduard I. and father to Richard 
H. now heartily tired of his confine- 
ment entered into treaty with Edward, 
to regain his liberty. But being con- 
ſtrained to agree to the terms of his 
conqueror, they were fuch as the ſtates 


1382 mariners ; Scarboro* one ſhip, and 
116 mariners; Neucaſtle ſeventeen ſhips, 


TORY OF 


ko Frence, would not accede to, offering © 
the Dauphin, who was regent, every 160. - 
aſſiſtance to obtain better, for the ran- 

ſom of their King, by force of arms, 

at which Edward was fo exaſperated, 

that he determined to carry the war, 

into the heart of France. For this 
purpoſe, his preparations were pro- "nn 
digious; an army of one hundred thou- 3 
ſand men was tranſported to Calais, Od. 
in a fleet conſiſting of one thouſand 

one hundred fait of ſhips, which were 
furniſhed by the different ſea ports; 
London furniſhed twenty-five fhips, and 

662 mariners; Dartmouth thirty-one 
ſhips, and 757 mariners; Foy forty- 
ſeven ſhips, and 770 mariners; Far- 

| mouth forty-three ſhips, and 1075 mari- 


N ners; Erin ſiy eleven fhips, and 171 


mariners; Boſton fourteen ſhips, and 
361 mariners, Lynn faxteen ſhips, and 


and 314 mariners; Ravenſer one ſhip, 

and 27 mariners; Barton three ſkips, Hull. Ke. 
and 30 mariners ; and King ſton-upon- dene | 
Hull faxteen ſhips, and 466 matiners. ps. 
By comparing the different comple-. 
ments, reſpectively furniſhed by each 
port, we can form a judgment of their 


| comparative ſtrength; and allo may 


_ obſerve what proportion this place in 
particular, bore to the reſt at that time. 

In 1376, and the. 49th year of the od 
reign of Edward III. The Mayor and www + 
Burgeſſes of King fton, laid a remon- Applica- 
ſtrance before his Majeſty, that the pe“ 
Town being - ſituated on the coaſt of water. 
the Humber, and a ſalt foil, ſo that 
it had no freſh water, nor could pro- 


* 85 cure 


A. D. 
1376. 
— 


Com- 
mi mon 
Mued. 


Canal. 
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cure any, but what was daily brought 


in boats, from the oppolite ſhore of 


Lincolnſhire, at great charge and trou- 
ble; and that the neighbouring towns, 
as Hajel, Anlaby, Cottingham and others, 
had combined. together, and abſolutely 
refuſed to let them have any that way; 
ſo that they would in a ſhort time 


be entirely ruined ; unleſs by the 
royal interpoſition, they were autho— 
riſed to do what was neceſſary to obviate 


this inconvenience, ſo detrimental to 


the very exiſtence of the Town. 


. Whereupon a commilton was iſſued 


to Michael De la Pole, and others, im- 
powering them to hold an inqueſt, and 
conſider by what means the Town could 
be ſupplied. The commiſſioners there- 
upon by virtue of the powers veſted in 
them, came to a reſolution, that there 
ſhould be immediately cut, a long canal 
40 feet broad, from Anlaly ſprings, on 
the north ſide of the high road, to the 
Town, to convey the freſh water thither, 


and great penalties were adjudged a- 


gainſt all perſons, who ſhouid impede 


the proſecution of the work, and this is 
the canal which now ſupplies this place 


Onpoſed 
by Halle], 
&c. 


with freſh water. The towns above 
mentioned, at this took the alarm; the 
' inhabitants in their turn remonſtrated, 
that cutting ſuch a canal, and depriving 
them of their freſh water, would ruin 
their lands, and reduce them to the 
utmoſt diſtreſs. And further they ſet 


forth, that they had a great ferry over | 


the Humber, from Haſſel to Barton, and 
if the freſh waters were turned out of | 
the haven, it would be quickly choak- 
ed up, to the great damage of the 


8 


- 


King and the Town. 
added, 


river (the Hull) ſufficient to ſupply it 


with freſh water, was it as large as Lon- 
Theſe arguments occahoned ano- 

ther commiſſion to be iſſued, and a jury. 
was empanneled to aſcertain the facts 


don. 


They likewiſe 
that the Town of Hull com- 
Plained without cauſe, having a large 


contained in the counter remonſtrance, 


which was accordingly done, on the 
| oaths of the jurors, before any de- 
ciſive determination 
between the Town, and the opponent 


in this conteſt, 


villages, on the ſubject of the canal. 
But that and all other buſineſs, 


WAS. 


ſuſpended by the much lamented death pe x 


of the King, who died of the ſhin- 


gles at Richmond, near London, on the 


21ſt of June, 1377, in the ſixty fifth 


year of his age, and the fifty firſt of a 
glorious reign. 
conteſt renewed, and many outrages 
committed, before the 


tection, and utility to the Town. 


The death of Edward III. of whoſe : 
character and abilites we have ſpoken 5 + 3 
above, was a ſignal for the enemies of 


England, to act upon the offenſive. 
The deceaſe of the Prince of Wales, the 


great age of the King, and his relaxa- 


tion from martial ardour, in conſe- 
quence of a weakneſs he fell into, for 
a worthleſs miſtreſs, gave them the 
greateſt hopes of ſucceſs. 

Soon after his death, the French ſur- 


prized our coaſts, and burnt ſeveral 


places of note; which were entirely 
unprepared for ſuch an event. The 


Scots made inroads upon the borders, 


and 


canal was. 
brought to its preſent ſtate, of per- 


Eiward 


III. 


We ſhall ſoon ſee the 


EL nir oxy: of 


A. D. and took Berwick. ' Orders were ent | 
1377. to Hull, to put the Town in a poſture | 
OM of defence. The long and happy reign | 
put the Of the deceaſed | King, had rendered 
Jown in their walls and ditches uſeleſs. As the 
of defence ſecurity they had remained in, ſeemed 
no to be interrupted ; the regents ima J 
mediately took meafures for the ſafety 
of the kingdom. The Mayor, and 
Bailiffs of the Town, were authoriſed 
to levy a tax upon the inhabitants, and 
non-reſidents, who had property there- 
in; with power to diſtrain upon thoſe, 
who denied their proportion of the con- ö 
tribution. In conſequence of which, 
the Magiſtrates purchaſed of Sir Thomas 
Sutton, ſome land on the banks of 
. Drypool, on the eaſt dide of the river 
Hull, north of the .quay; alſo ſome 
land, containing 10 ells broad and 100 
Lo ne pi long onthe ſame, the whole about 100 
dle . als facing the eaſt, and as many towards 
[the north, whereon to erect a caſtle. | 


;A:D. In 1382, the King revived all the 


8 
AL old charters, and enlarged the privi- 


harter leges thereof. Towards the latter end 


neal of the ſame reign, he granted to the 


Town, the port, river and haven, (for- 

Grant of merly called Sayer's creek) to be an- 
the haven. 

nnexed to the town and liberties there-' 

of, extending to the middle . Of the 

Humber. | i 


| Saver's We have already mentioned, that 


creek. the river, now the Hull, was formerly 


called Sayer's creek, from Lord Sayer 


8 of Sutton ; - who had great privileges 
3 thertin, as cuſtoms, and firſt taſting 
5 and buying wines, and. -other commo- 
dities that came into; the port to be 


fold, excluſive -of the magiſtrates. ; 


Before his death, his Lordſhip made POE 
over all his right 2nd title thereto, to 188e. 
the Archbiſhopric of York, which was 
continually enjoyed by them, for many a 
years. In proceſs of time, divers con- Anch- 


biſhop of 
tentions, troubles, and ſuits aroſe, be- Vork. 
tween the ſpiritual, and temporal ſtates. 
The Archbiſhop and the Mayor, both 
claiming theſe privileges, conteſting the 
point with the moſt determined ani- 
moſity. We fhall here give an exact 
copy of an inqueſt, taken on occaſion 
of one of theſe diſputes, which will 
ſhew how the church grounded its 
pretentions to a right, which ſeems to 
be as foreign to the eccleſiaſtical pro- 
vince, as the impious means, by which On wha 

occaſion. 

they attained it, was inconſiſtent with : 


| the profeſlions of religion, honour, and 


virtue. 
«BE IT REMEMBERED, That 


C Str Walter de Langton, Biſhop of ns 


cc Cheſter; (he was Chancellor of Eng- 
* land, in 1292, the twentieth year of 
« the reign of Eduumd 1.) ſent juſtices 
« to Scarborongh, about.faxteen years 
« ago, and cauled to come before the 
« ſaid juſtices, one degen of the wa- 
« pentake of Harthill, and another 


« dozen of the: franchiſe of Holderneſs, 


ce to enquire what right the Archbi- 
« ſhop of York, had in the river of 
« Full. The which twenty four ju- 
© rors - ſaid upon their oath, that one 
« Sayer de Sutton, Knight, who was 
« Lord of one part of the river, com- 
« manded his ſervants to go and lee 


] < a ſhip, that had newly entered into 


ce the river Hull, and ſaid that the ſaid 
«ſhip, was laden with wines, and his 
ſervants 
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« ſervants went to taſte the wines in 
the ſaid ſhip, and when they were 
« entered, they perceived they were 
« no wines, but that the ſaid ſhip, was 
laden with all manner of rich jew-' 
« els. When they perceived this trea-; 
ec ſure, they returned to their matted,” 
< who being informed of this matter, 
« commanded them, to return to the 
« ſaid ſhip, and kill whomever they 
« ſhould find, and that they ſhou!d 
bring all the treaſure they ſhould find 
CC to his houſe. And the ſervants of 
the ſaid Sayer, returned in the night, 
* and ſlew all the people they could 
< find on board the ſaid fhip. Afﬀter- 
<« wards the faidl Sayer, was indicted 
c for this murder, that he had done 
c againſt the peace. Upon which, he 
«approached Sig Walter Grey, then 
guardian of Englund, and Archbiſhop 
-« of .York, (he was conſecrated Arch- 
ce biſhop of York, in 1217, in the ſe- 
e cond,year of the reign of Henry HI. 
c and was the .Chanceller of Zngland, 
in 1206, in the-ſeventh year of the 
e reign of Join) and gave unto him, 
all the right he had in the ſaid 
c river, upon condition, that he ſhould 
be aiding and counſelling unto him, 
in this matter, which he had done 
* againſt the peace. In this manner 
the ſaid Archbiſhop, became ſeized 
of all the part of the faid Sayer in 
<« the ſaid river. And it was made 
« appear, that the ſaid Sayer, never 
-< had at any time in the ſaid river, any 
e franchiſes, except only wears; where 
upon the Archbiſhop, had from 
„ thence appropriated his franchiſe, 


Neil, Archbiſhop of York, contend- 


-moned to Weſtminſter, to anſwer for 
their ſacrilegious attack upon the holy 


function. 
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« court corroner, and meaſures; and 1 
« four-pence, on every ſhip laden 1. 
— 


« with corn. And Walter G:fford, in 


| © his time, appropriated thoſe fran- 


« chiſes, and every Archbiſhop aſter 
him, untill the preſent time, wrong- 
« fully.“ | 

In the reign. of Richard II. Alexander Another 


diſpuic, 
concer.- 


ing the buſineſs with the Mayor of as N 
the Town, a ſcuffle enſued, which was 
carried to ſuch an indecent heighth of 
animoſity, that the Mayor in the 
courle of their perſonal diſpute, ſnatch- he Nx. 
ed the croiler out of the Prelate's hand, er as 
abuſed him, and having their atten- 
dants, a general engagement enſued, 


wherein each party annoyed the other 


with great fury, to the diſgrace of 
magiſterial dignity, and manifeſt ſcan- 

dal of eccleſiaſtical humility. In con- 
lequence of theie outrageous pro- 
ceedings, the Mayor, the Bailiffs, and 
other attendants, who were parties in 

the fray, were on the repreſentation of 

the Archbiſhop, to the King, he hav- The | 


ing been very roughly handled, and . 
ſeveral oſ his party wounded by the younded. 
Mayor, (whe handled the croiſer, as if 


he had been church militant) ſum- The Mav- 
or ſum- 
monſed ry 
Weſt. 


minſter. 

But what judgment was | 

given, is not to be aſcertained. | 
Sufficient has been ſaid in the hiſto- 

ry, of Michael De la Pole, concerning 

the diſſentions ſubſiſting between Rich- 

ard, and the Parliament. The French, 

taking advantage of theſe troubles, and 


the abſence of the beſt troops in the 
P ſervice, 
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on 
— Yd 


theſe inſtances of. loyal 


New pri- 
v1) iges. 


Common 
ſcal gran- 
tec. on 


* 


1992. 


Dif; utes 
rwived. 
conceru- 
ing the 
canal. 


"\CONors-- | 
This year was revived /the quarrel * 
between the Town, a otlingham, 


ers 
v. ſervice, prepared a navy of 120 ſhips, | 
and fixty thouſand fighting men, to 


invade the iſland; the Scots at the ſame 
time following their example. In theſe 


tlie Town adhered to the 
King, raifing ſoldiers, and procuring 
him ſhips, for the defence of his. do- 
minions, and fitted out two ſhips, to 
lecure the trade. TR 

ty, the King 
granted many new privileges, ſuch-as, 


exigences, 


that neither he, nor his ſucceſſors, would Vat in our ſoken fhrews ſhud bee - 


ever caſt any of the lands into mort- 4 


main to their prejudice, and ordained 


that they ſhould have a great common 


ſeal, conſiſting of two parts, one to. re- 
main in the hands of the Mayor, the 
other to be in the: cuſtody of a clerk. 


appointed by his Majeſly, or his ſuc- 


Anlaby, and the, other crrcumjacent. 
villages, . on: the. ſubject of the freſh . 
water canal. A number of perſons, 
to the amount of about a thouſand of 


che inhabitants of thoſe villages, being 


irritated by . the: draſt, of freſh water 


from their reſervoirs aſſociated in a 
league, offenſive and defenſive, againſt 
the Town's-peoplé of Hull, binding 
themſelves, by the molt: folemn oaths, 
to act with fidelity to the cauſe, and 
to each other; they appointed leaders, 
and furniſhing themſelves with ſuch 
weapons as they could get, they in- 
veſted the Town, and vowed deſtruc- 
tion to it, ranſackipg the houſes, plun- 
dering the inhabitants, and cutting off 
of 


rovihons 


al! ſupplies 5 


that were 
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| nd lcd win 36. Gouk and flower 
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brought, , together with the freſſi water, 
anto . Hull, and. ſeemad determined to 
carry che ſedition to the moſt dangerous 
lengths; at the ſame, time, that they NE. 1. 
anneyed the enemy with<thein manual belled. 
operations; the wits - publiſhed a. lam- 

poon, of which as a.fpecnnen, of the 
literature of that age, we have here 
inſerted an accurate copy. 


AD.. 
1392. 


YN 'the cuntre hard was wee, . 
Lampoon: 


1 


with alle for to — IM 
Atnang you ffriers yt yo ſo 

And othur Ordurs many mo 

| 2: whethur ya lep or wa 
And yet will Ilk and help up othur 
And maintain him als his Brother 

5 both in wronge and ryght.: 


Mantayn oure neighbour. 
| wyth alle our myghte 

YIk man may com and go 
Amang 1 us. both to He; fro 
OR ſay you fickerly . 
But hethning will wee ſuffer none 
2 of Hob nor Jobne 

with what may merry be 
F for unkind wee ware 
If ſuffur'd leſs or mare 
3 ony villain Hethning 
But yt wer quit duble agaiane 
And accoured and be full fain 
; to byde drefling 
| And on yat purpuſe yat wee ſtande - 
1 o ſal do us ony wrang | 

in what place ih fall 
Yat hee had alſe weel 
Ale have I hap and heel 

do againe us elle. 


Finding: 
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D. Finding at length- they were ſo. 
1399. ſtrongly oppoſed; to carry their pro- 
jects into execution, they retreated to 
Cottinslam, where they encamped, and 
remained ſome time, till being diſperſ- 

ed: by the ſheriff of the county, and 

the | poſſe comitatus, the ringleaders 

were jv 5 and. ſome executed at 

York, at the caſter aſhzes following ; 
and the reſt; to the number. of twenty, 

on their. ſubmiſſion, were pardoned. :. 

The eonduct of the. King, being ſuch | 

as to raiſe a general..difcontent in the | 
nation, e e ſon of Joln of 
Gaunt, Duke of- Lancaſter, returned 

Heny IV. from exile, „landing at Ravenſpurn, 
Cr in Yorkſhire, before mentioned, When 
burn. he was: joined by a great number of the 
| nobility, . and commonalty, 8 
admitted into every Town on this ſide 

the county, except Hull. When 4 
Mayor heard. of their approach, he 
ordered the. Gates to be ſhut, and the 
burgeſſes under arms, and when the 

Duke of Lancaſter appeared, and de- | 
i manded admittance, he repreſented to 
admittance him“ That he was: ſworn, when. he | 
imo Hull. © entered upon his, office, to keep: the 
Towns faithfully for his lawful ſo- 

« vereign· Richard II. that he was re- 
e ſolved, no conſideration ſhould in- 
cc duce him, to forfeit- his allegiance. 
„ And that: while he lived, nothing 
« ſhould prevail with him to deliver. 
« up the Town; unleſs he had orders 
« from the King fo to do.“ 
ceiving : this. aſſurance of the Mayor's | 
loyalty, the Duke and his party with- 

drew to Doncaſter. 


About. this. time a difference zroſ: | 


The May- 
or? S an- 
f fur. 


9 


between the 3 of Wyſmer, Ro. a 5. 
tock, and other places, and thoſe in 1399. 
England trading thither. It ſcems the 
former made depredations on the ſhips — 
of the latter, ſailing near Norway, and eech . 
trading -thither, ſeizing. their goods to Norwaye. - 
a dag amount, the Mayor, and other 
merchants of. this Town, being conſi- 
gerable ſulferers thereby. Complaint 


being made of this matter to the King, re 5 
1 Sir Milliam Sturmy, was ſent over to 


1 and received ample ſatisfaction. Henry.IV 


In November-this- year, the charter 
was renewed and confirmed by Henry ere . 
IV. to whom the Ton now ſubmitted - 
en the depoſition. f. Richard II. 


25 The inhabitants of the Town- this 
year, remonſtrated on their - diſtreſs for es | 
want of freſh water, which they were 
| obliged to bring from Lincolnſhire in purtber 
boats, as before- mentioned, and on the qua | 
great expences: they were-at 1n. repair- —_— 
ing the banks, from the irruptions of 

the Humber, and the inundations of an 
encroaching ſea; by which ſuch char- - 

ges were incurred, that many were con- 
ſtrained to quit the Town, which 3 
threatened the entire deſtruction of it. 

Upon which, a commiſſion was iſſued 

to Sir John . Hotham, and others, to es. ; 
conſult on the beſt methods to ſup. 
ply the inhabitants with freſh” water. 
Who accordingly meeting at Sculcoates, 
propoſed that a canal ſhould be cut, 


from the noted Julian well, in the 
Upon re- 


fields of Anlaby, 12. feet broad to the 
Would-car dyke; and thence to Hull, 
and in like manner, from the well of 
Daring ham, and ſpring of Hallenpriſe, 
| (near which is the famous Monaſtery - 


hereafter. 


THE. HISTORY OF 


. hereafter mentioned) aſter Shieh fur- © Serge. birnand in the Chancel, frae 


one At; 


_ ther commiſſions were held, 


Headon, and another at Hull, before 
the juſtices; all of whom, gave in a 
report conformable to the former com 


Further 
commiſ- 
| ſion. 


Canal de- miſſioners, in favour. of the canal, and 


8 decree was obtained for that purpoſe. 
A. D. 
' 4402. Though the buſineſs of the canal, 


OY ſeemed to be compromiſed; the next 
| 
Fieſh dil. Near, while the workmen were proceed- 
E's ing with, it, a, number of perſons re- 
ut tae 


ncwed the diſturbances, filling it up, 


. Canal, | 
and throwing every obſtacle they could 


in the way of thoſe, employea by the ; 


Town, to bring the water thither-; 
breeding a riot, beating the labourers, 
and doing a deal of miſchief. At 
: wn pag length they were taken, impriſoned at 
£4 Hull, and fincd ; after which they were 


ſet at liberty, on conſideration of beg- 


ging pardon, and each of them doing 
. penance. 
"irate the orthography; language, and 
cuſtom of the times, we ſhall inſert. AS 
follows:. | . 

4e 1 ſubrst me meekelye to the Grace 


Their & of forſaid Mair, Baillis and Common- 


penance 


. verbatim, « alty, prained yaim of yoir Merci and 


% F oregifnes; - alſe I yat nought haſe in 
% goddis ne pawer of Boddi to mak 
; Cc ſatisfauctioun of mi Treſpauſs, and 
« put me haly in your Grace,” —It was 

9 5 70 alſo, that they and every one ol 
Fe 45 ſhould—“ Ga bare hede, and bare 
fate nakid of Bodi, in ſerke and breke 
before proceſſyon, ye Frida in ye laſt 
« of Nativiti of our ladi ilk one wyth a 
„ ſerge in his hande of thre pond wax 

- « birnand in his hande about the Kirk 


«of ye Trynyty, and five fal he hald ye | 


Which, as, it tends to illu- 


4 


© beginning of ye Meſs, unto tyme of 1402. 
cc offering, and yen ſal they offer yair ” 
Serge up, whilk ſal duel yaire to bryne 
ein Halidays, whilk ag will laſt in re- 
% membrance in part of ſatisfauctioun 
of. vair foreſaid treſpauls. Alſo ilk 
1 of yarr ſal com in propur perſone, 
e in ye Tounis Halle, Mair Ballis, and 
a Burgeſſes and Commonalty in yar 
© proper perſons, and yar yeld up all 
manner of warens defenſible whilk 
4 yai hat yat time ya did ye treſpauſs 
ee mekely praiand, and kneel. and for 
« grace, merci and forgiveneſs f yair 
cc miſdeeds, and par” {al fynd ſuſhcient 
© ſurety of yair gode bereing again Mair 
« Ballies and Commonality, at what 
« time ſo ny of yeiur be furcter. treſ- 
ee panaed in time-*coming, again he fal! 
pay to the keepers of werk of ye fore- 
« ſaid Kirk of Trymyty, yat fal be for ye 
« time one hundred ſhillings, and to the 
© Chamberlains of the fore{aid Town, 
« yat ſal be for the time to ſuſtentation 
« and. reparation of ye walles of ye 
«ſaid Town, ten ponds, and yat ye 
e ſal do nathinge agayne yis preſent 
« aiſcord of pain to the Mair Bailifs, 
and Commonalty for alk of yarar for- 
« ty ponds.” | 
By which they obliged themſeves to 
Lore for mercy, promiſe ſatisfaction, 
walk with uncovered heads, bare-footed 
and naked, with wax tapers in their 


Explained 


hands, to be offered up in the chancel 


of the great church, yield up their 
weapons, and give ſufficient ſecurity . 
for their good behaviour. And upon 
any further treſpals, each of them Was 

| to 


KINCSTON-- 


4 to pay five pounds to the Vicar ; te en 
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1402. pounds to the Chamberlain, for the 
" — reparation of the walls; and forty. 
pounds a-piece, ſhould they ever at- 
tempt to get this ſentence aboliſhed, to 
which they had ſubmitted. ; 
1 This year the charter of the Teen 
1411. received a further confirmation, from 
N Henry IV. who died two years after, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon Henry V. 
In 1412, the inveterate rancour of 
141. the neighbouring towns, broke out a- 
e gain, with ſuch violence, that they 
3 filled up the canal, and when it was 
opened again, turned the ſalt water 
into it, rendering it uſeleſs to the 1 in- 
habitants of. Hull; poiſoning and cor- 
| rupting the ſtream, ſo that it could 
The May- not be uſed. At length the Mayor 
or, apphes 
to the and Þurgeſles, finding the exertion of 
Foe their authority ineffectual, to remedy . 
this evil, had recourſe to that of the 
church, and ſent to Rome, requeſting : 
Pope John XXIII. to publiſh a bull 
of excommunication againſt the delin- 
quents, who referred the conſideration: 
of this affair to three .Cardinals of the. 
conclave, who after due: conſideration, 
_ Inſtead of the excommunication, ;ſent - 
an exhortation | ſetting forth—*®* That 
5 an every one ought to conſider that he 
pn * muſt one day, ſtand before the tri- 
tion from 


«bunal of Chriſt, to receive according 
ce to their works, whether they have 
« done good or evil. That the ſecrets 
« of all hearts will be then diſcloſed, 
« and every ones works known, that we 
bought to ſow heavenly things, that 
we might reap heavenly, &c. That 


Rome. 


% blefſed Apoſtles, St. Peter and Paul, 


< they wiſhing the good of the ſaid 


« Town, and the conſervation thereof, Pe 


« and the converſion of thoſe envious , | 


— 


« people, that ſtraying from the way 
« of truth and juſtice, by ſatan's ſub- 
te tilty, corrupt and damnify the waters, 


* eſcending to the Town aforeſaid, 
to the ruin thereof; do earneſtly ex- 
hort, and pray every one of them, 


— 


« that has any hand in the ſame, by 
«the bowels of charity, to become fol- 
te lowers of good works, that they may 
be a people acceptable to Almighty | 

« God, and that from thenceforth, they 


{| © will repent for what they have done, 
„ before that it be too late, and never 


« to commit any the like tricks for the 
« future, and do exhort every faithful 
« chriſtian, to ſhew himſelf always ready 
« to the maintenance, and upholding }. 
« of the ſaid water courfes; and to be- 


ee ſtow their: benevolences freely there- 


« to, and here 15+ the advantage they 
« ſhall: have thereby; every one that 
« does thus, or procures the ſame, to be 


| *-effeQtually done; he ſhall by the 


©xnercy of Almighty God, and of the 


cc receive the releaſe: of one hundred 
days, im any penance that is, or ſhall - 
ce be enjoined them. Given at Rome, 
« under our proper ſeals, the year of 
te the nativity of our Lord, 1412. In- 


« diction the 5th, the 20th of Fuly, . 


« of the Popedom of the moſt Holy 
« Father in Chriſt, and our Lord; 


„Lord John, by the providence of 


« God, Pope the XXIII. of that name, 
« in the third year of his Pontificate.“ 


This - inſtrument, now under their 


ſeals in the Town-Hall, was procured .. 


67 


58 


A. p. 


1412. 


Reſl-Qi- of the public welfare, the remonſtrances 
ons there- 


N. 


ceeding cenſures of the church, they 
might incur. 
inſtance we meet with, of foreſtalling 


Curious 
anecdote 


of an in- his father confeſſor, and aſked him, 
Gulgences if he could grant him an indulgence 


court of Rome. 
whom this, affair was delegated by the 
met, with little ſucceſs to reconcile the 


delinquents to a, ceſſation of hoſtilities; 
had they not held forth the tempting 


operated with ſuch retributive juſtice, 


tisfied in this point, he abſolved him 


r N £ HIS 


at a great expence, but had the deſired. 
effect, and the contentions ceaſed. 


Thus what neither the conſide 2ration * 


of their neighbours, the. edicts of the 
legiſlature, nor the puniſhment, and 
diſgrace, inflicted on the rioters, could 


perform; was preſently accompliſhed 


by the ſpiritual interpoſition of the 
And here Wwe may 
obſerve, that the Lords Cardinals, to 


Pope, would in all. probability, . have 


pProſpects of indulgences, for any ſuc- 
But this is not the only 


pardons for eccleſiaſtical offences. And 
there is one of ſo extraordinary a 
nature, where the indulgence granted 


on the Prieſt who granted it, that we 
relate it for the muſeroent af the 
reader. HE 

As certain penitent in the territories? 
of Leopold, Duke of Auſtria, came to, 


n 


for a crime which he intended 10 com 


mit? the pardon-monger replicd, that | 


he could, provided they could agree” 
upon the price; but, at the ſame time 
hoped it was not a murder; being ſa- 


by anticipation, and received the ſlipu-: : 
| Jated premium. Some time after, it 


robbery he had committed; 


| empt from puniſhment 


TORY 0 


[ling by night, with. a 1 3 of mo- 


Iney; hw he was met by a robber 


who, ſtripped him of every farthing ; 

but inſtead of making off, ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be ſecured the very next day, 
without any reſiſtance, by this reve- 


ſafety. When the Prieſt (into whoſe 
way he had voluntarily thrown him- 
ſelf) brought him before the Duke, 


off a diſguiſe he had provided for the 
occaſion, he was recognized by the 
Prieſt to his utter aſtoniſhment, to be 


granted the indulgence before-men- 
tioned ; which pulling out of his potk- 
et, he pleaded as a warrant for the 
who was far from'a bigot, ſaw the 
circumſtance in a proper light, and 
not only pronounced the . culprit ex- 


into his protection, and ſeverely re- 
primanded tne ,complainant, for ſo 
Hagrant an encouragement of vice, and 
ſcandalous ,a - proſtitution, of the Jas 
cerdotal function. | 

An 1414, the ancient privileges and 
immunities, granted by the old char- 


ing in need of commemoration, the 
ner by Henry V. 0 


nius of Henry. V. was quite confor- 
mable to the temper of his ſubjects. 


the military 


happened the holy father was travel- N 


held with general joy ; 
5 and 


rend paſtor of the church, having 
firſt depoſited his booty in a place of 


he acknowledged the fact, and throwing 


1418. 
— 


the identical penitent, to whom he had 


the Duke 


; but took him 


A. D. 
1414. 
— 


ters, lapſing into Oblivion, and ſtand- Charter 


r ee 


by; Henry 


charter was renewed in an ample man- V. 


The elevated, and enterpriſing ge- His cha- 


racter. 


His ſucceſſion to the Crown was be. 


K IN GS TON UPON» HULL 


and reſtleſs ſpirit of the nation, which 

1414. ſeemed to ſtagnate during the reigns of 

Richard II. and that great politician, 

his father Henry IV. now revived with 

the moſt joyful preſages of the reign 

of his ſucceſſor. Generous, moderate, 

juſt, active, and warlike; fo ſtrong 

was the current of popular favour, 

that even thoſe, whoſe intereſt prompt- 

ed them to, diſpute his acceſſion, were 

the firſt to pay him their duty, and 

the title of the houſe of York, ob- 

ſcured by the luſtre of his talents, 

and virtues, lay dormant, during his 

reign. In conformity with his mar- 

tial diſpoſition, in the ſame year of 

e his reign, he laid claim to the Crown 

of France. of France, and after various negocia- 

tions, in awhich each kingdom 5:6 Hes 

voured to amuſe and over-reach the 

other, war was at length declared, and 

Henry embarked with his troops. On 

this Occaſion the Mayor and burgeſles 

having received a letter demanding 

The town the aſſiſtance of this Town among 

Hope and others, to furniſh him with ſhips, they 

an. accordingly ſupplied him with ſeveral 

vellels, and.a number of men for his 
expedition. 

In 4428, it being 3 as 
:ſeveral perſons were remiſs, in the 
. obſervation of the Lord's day, a ne- 
glect from which, much fin and wicked- 

*: nels originated ; an order was made, 
that no market ſhould be kept on ſun- 
day, (a common thing in thoſe days) 
under the penalty of 6s. 8d. on the 
Jeller, and 3s. 4d. on the buyer; (ex- 
cept according to ancient cuſtom, from 


9 


; Henry 
VI. 


wine, under the ſame penalties. 
informers, to have out of the for- 


lammas to michaelmas) no butcher to 


expoſe meat to ſale on the ſabbath; 15 
no cook ſhould dreſs, or ſell any vic- 1430. 


tuals, under the ſame penalties, except 


to ſtrangers, and for them only, be- 


fore 11 o'clock; no tradeſmen to keep 
their ſhops open, or ſell any manner 
of goods; nor any vinters, nor alc- 


houſe keepers deliver or ſell, ale. or 
All 


feitures is. 8d. provided he acted 
out of pure zeal, and was not in- 


fluenced by ſelfiſh — or malici- 


ous inclinations. 


In 1430, the Charter was again con- Charter | 
firmed by act of parliament. And in 255 


the 18th year of his reign, and in 4440, dae 
he again revived, and perpetuated all 

the old charters, privileges and free- Tits: 
doms, of the inhabitants; and ereRed 55 
the Town into a county, its juriſdiction vived. 
to extend over the towns, and pariſhes TA la 
of Haſſel, North-Ferriby, Swantgnd, created 
Wefi-Ella, Kirk-Ella, Tranby, Willardby, _ 
Wooferton, Anlaby, and all the fite of 

the priory of Haltenpriſe; and granted 

that inſtead of a Mayor and Bailiffs, 


| there ſhould be a Mayor, Sheriff, and Sheriff 


and Al- 


twelve Aldermen ; who ſhould be juſ- germen. 


tices of the peace, for the whole county, 
excluſive of the county of Yorkfhire; 
likewiſe, that the Aldermen, ſhould 


name two of their brethren, to the 
burgeſſes, to elect the Mayor, and two 
burgeſſes for a Sheriff, and four for 


them, to elect two Chamberlains from. 


That the Mayor ſhould be the King's 


eſcheator, to determine what forfeitures 
of lands fell to his Majeſty, for want of 
heirs, the Sheriff, to be his aſſiſtant ; 

| and 


7 


60 


A. D. 


Letter de- 
manding 


à loan. 


1441. 


„ off | 
were ordained, That no Mayor, ſhould 
debaſe the dignity of - his office, by 


and both to have ſuch powers, as are 


granted to officers of that rank, in other 
parts of the kingdom, with an exemp- 
tion of trial, but before the Mayor and 


Sheriff, and if points of law, ſhould 
ariſe to be referred to the judge of 


aſſize; the ſword and mace, was alſo 
granted to the Mayor, with a cap of 


maintenance, ſcarlet gowns. &c. 9c. 


On the grant of theſe charters, the 
bells were rung, and there was the 
greateſt demonſtration of joy. But 
Henry, did not mean to confer all theſe 
favours on the Town, without a view 
of profiting thereby ; and accordingly, 
in that very year, we find a letter direc- 
ted to the Mayor, Sheriff, and worthy 
men of the Town, and county of the 
Town of King fton-upon-Hull, requeſt- 
ing a loan. On receipt of this letter, 
a hall was ſummoned, and a conſider- 
able ſum was preſented to his Majeſty, 
by the Corporation, who no doubt 
paid dearly, for the empty honours 
granted them, in conſideration of their 


_ raiſing a ſupply, to obviate the ill con- 
ſequences of the notorious miſapplica- 
tion of the public money; and the 


repeated loſſes the Engliſh ſuſtained, of 


their territories in France, through the 
' perpetual animoſities, ſubſiſting be- | 


tween the members, of the diſunited 
court of Henry VI. 


This year the Town, having attain- 
ed to the utmoſt point of civil dignity, 


the Magiſtrates took it into conſidera- 
tion, what ſteps they ſhould purſue, 
to preſerve the honour of the Corpora- 


tion; and ſeveral excellent laws, ordi- 
nances, proviſions, and conſtitutions, 


go to the Hall, and to church in his 


| A charter was alſo granted, to pur- 


cauſe in the fame ward, were always 
carried before the 
ſame, and ſeldom before the Mayor. 


iT 


A. D. 
1441. 


ſelling ale or wine in his houſe, during 
his Mayoralty—That the ſword ſhould 
be carried before him, and his officers 
conſtantly attend him—That no Mayor 
ſhould hold his office, two years to- 
gether —That the Sheriff ſhould always 


gown, preceded by the mace—That no- 
Aldermen keep ale-houſes or taverns, .. 
or abſent themſelves from the Town's 
buſinefs, or diſcover what is ſaid in the. 
council, under great penalties... 


In 1443, upon the petition. of the A. D. 
Corporation, for a diviſion of the RT 
Town into WARDS, and CONSTA- 
BLARIES, for the better government 
thereof; the requeſt was granted, and 
two Aldermen,. and two conſtables 
were appointed to every ward; of: 
which we: ſhall” ſpeak more particu-- 
larly hereafter, when. we give a local 
deſcription. of its particular diſpoſi- 
tion Theſe wards were fortified, bar- 
ricaded, and ſhut up every night from: 
the other, and all offenders in any 


The town 
divided * 
into wards: - 


Aldermen of the 


And Aldermen have been puniſhed, 
for not living two and two-in a ward. 


chaſe 100 pounds per annum to de- 


fend the Town againſt the impetuo- . 

ſity of the tide. 
In thoſe days it was cuſtomary to r 

have certain feaſt-days, called the wakes the conſe. 

of the churches, being the anniverſary Seer 3 

of their conſecrations; the commem- ih 


_ oration 


KING'S TON UPON HU . 


oration of which; were couftantly celes Coroners. 


brated, and kept with the moſt ſtrict 
religious devotion. But as they ſome- 
times would fall very inconveniently, | 
they were tranſpoſed to other days, as 
happened this year, with reſpect to the 
feaſt days of the two. churches here, 
when the Corporation petitioned the 
Archbiſhop of York; that whereas, 
the feaſt of the e of St. Mary's 
on the 84% of March, and of St. Tri- 
nity's on the 10th thereof, happening 
frequently to fall in Lent, a time when 
it could not be held, without manifeſt 
unſeaſonable impropriety, and breach 
of eccleſiaſtical decency, as improper 
for fcaſting-; that. therefore, he would 
be pleaſed to put them both off, till 
the Sunday next, after Thomas a Becket, 
which was accordingly done, and it 
was ſolemnly kept very. year till the 
reign of James 1, . 


1443. 


Soon after died Foln Gregg, : a rich 

We merchant, and great bentfactor to the 
Town ; who had been Mayor in the 

reign of Henry V. He founded an 
Hoſpital, and largely endowed it, in 

the Poſtern-Gate, then called the old 
Kul-Lane; with other charitable in- 
„ſlitutions, as will be Mereafter Partiqu- 
larized. 


About 11. . eee ee 

IR; riots in the north, and in this Town 
Riot: in among others, for which the Corpora- 
che north tion made a conceſſion, and a pardon 
Was granted, with exceptions of ſome 


« A. 1 5 K 


1 perſons, who. had been found guilty | 


ol the murder of one Chriftopher Talbot. 
Soon after Which, the privileges were 


1447+ 


Prvileges 


64 


Allo, a power was dele- 4 
gat ed to the Corporation, to chuſe an 947: 
Admiral, after the death of the Duke of 
Exeler, (and bis ſon) who: was, Lord 07 © 
High Admiral of England; whoſe au- State. 
thority was to extend over the Town, 

F and county of the Town of King. fton- 
upon- Hull and through che precinas 

of Drypool, and over all Humber, not 
ſubject to the juriſdictien of any future 
Admiral. And that the profits accru- 

ing therefrom, ſhould be applied to 

the ſupport of the Town, and benefit 

of the harbour, with liberty for the 
Corporation to dig wells, open the 
ſprings any where, within the county, 
and convey the water into leaden Pipes, 
as they ſhould, find, moſt expedient 
to do. This year Ekewiſe, the charter 
was further explained, in a new one, 
relating to fines, forfeitures of bread, 
wine, and ale ; the power of puniſhing 
delinquents, guilty of extortion, telony, 
and other matters, againſt the laws- of 
the land. 

It was at this period, Ts the Duke 
ol, York, began to bring into agitation 
bis title to the Crown. It was there- 
fore, thought expedient that Henry, 
ſhould make: a progreſs into the north, 


Che 
further 
explained, 


aw 


14 and Ahew himſe'f, with a view of ob- 


viating the heats, the Duke had 
kindled-in_ the minds of his diſguſted 
lubjects. In the courſe of his expedi- 
tion, he came to the Duke of Northum- e ge 
bey land's houſe, at-Leckenfield ; thence www | 


A. . 


to Beverlo and ſo. to Hull. Where Henry, 
aſter he had reſted two or three days, Hul. 


being entertained by the Corporation, 


-xonhirmed. con 


firmed, wich liberty to elect wo 


in a manner expreſſive of their loyalty, 
R and 


62 


. 
1460. 


Margaret 
comes to 
Wake- 
Held. 


r E RAI s 
and that gratitude they owed him ſor 
his royal munificence to the Town, he 
departed for the metropolis. 

The Duke of York, having now laid 


aſide all diſguiſe, openly claimed the 


Crown; and both he and Henry, ſub- 
mitted their pretenſions to the deciſion | 
of Parliament. After long debate, it | 


was reſolved, "that Henry, ſhould con- 


tinue in poſſeſſion during his life, and 


the Duke to ſucceed upon Henry's de- 


ceaſe. It was alſo ſtipulated, that if 


Henry ſhould break the agreement, 
- then the Crown ſhould immediately 


devolve to the Duke of York. But 
though the puſillanimity of Henry, in- 
duced him to acquieſce in this hu- 
miliating diſherifon of his ſon, it had 
no effe& on the undaunted ſpirit of his 
Queen, Margaret of Anjou ; (of whoſe | 
character and conduct, we have ſpoken 
fufficiently, i in the account of her fa- 
vourite William De la Pole) this enter- 
priſing woman, whoſe mind ſeemed 
to acquire freſh. vigour, in proportion | 
to the calamities of her inanimate 
huſband, had eſcaped with the Prince 
her ſon, from the battle of Northamp- 
ton, and fled to Wales. She now ap- 
peared in the north, at the head of 
an army of twenty thoufand men. 
The Duke, ignorant of. her ſtrength, 
met her with a fmall detachment, and | 
at length, being arrived at Wakefield, 
and hearing Margaret was advancing | 
to fight him, he was conſtrained to 
retire. to his caſtle of Sandal, in the 


| neighbourhood of that Town ; where 


he waited for the arrival of his ſon, 
the Earl of March; afterwards * 


TO RT O 

Edward IV. On this, the Mayor, 
Richard Hanſon; put the Town in a 
poſture of defence, and forming the 
beſt men of the place into companies, 8 
marched out at their head, and join- the Queen 
ed the Queen. The Duke, being 

| provoked by the reproaches ſhe made 

him, to abandon his caſtle and fight 

her, the famous battle of Wakefield 

was fought, where Margaret prevailed, Is lain at 
and the Duke of York was ſlain ; a Wake 
but the Mayor of King ſton, fell in the feld. 
action, fighting for Henry VI. In 
his Mayoralty, it was ordered in the 
Hall, that for the future, the Mayor 
and Aldermen, ſhould nominate ſuch 
perfons as they thought moſt fitting, 
to be elected Mayor, and refer the 
choice of them to the burgeſſes, and 
ſuch regulations were made reſpeRting”.. 
the other officers. 


A. D. 
1460. 
Aw. * 


| FF 
Ne Reign of EDWARD, AV. Be. 


Þ 1461, the battle of Towton was . 
fought, in Which was a number of the 1 og - 
inhabitants of this Town, ſtill ftaunch > 
in its allegiance to King Henry. Who Edward 
1 having obtained aſſiſtance from France, 2 
came to Northumberland, and marched 
towards Hull, hoping to ſecure tge 
N Town in his intereſt. But Edward . 
A. D. 
anticipated him, coming unexpectedly 1463. 
to Burton: he there. croſſed the water,r 
and entering King flon, he prevented: 2 
Henm, from reaping the fruits he might Hull. 
otherwiſe have expected, from the gra- 


eitude of the inhabitants; whom he 


ſummoned 


KINGSTON-UPON - A U. I. 


| ſammonett;;th.attend;: him to York, 4 
146% and left a ſtrong Garriſon in the 
| place; knowing how much they were 


63. 


Sovereign to mature its infant eſta- 3 
1463. 


bliſhment, was a reſource too obvious, 
| : 2 A i 3 
to be over-Icoked by perſons, who were 


_ ethers ed Michael; 
and narrow: genius of the latter, was | 


inclined to favour the cauſe of his 


competitor, and the houſe of Lancaſte r. 


The civil wars which had prevailed | 
in England, in conſequence of their 
pretenſions to the Crown, which had 


continually in ſearch of ſprings, to fup- ' 
ply the current of their unbounded 
profuſion, and conceal the deficiencies, - 


occaſioned by their #lagrant pecula- 
tions. Though we have amb advanced 


been diſputed with all the rancorous | this by way of conjecture, it is certain- 
malice, and ſanguinary barbarity, agree- | Iy corroborated by the frequent, repeat- 
able to the complexion of the times, ed, uſeleſs, and unprofitable renewal, 
had involved the kingdom in confu- confirmation, and explanation, of char- - 
2 ſion and diſtreſs. This Town found ters, ſufficiently enforced, and perfectly 
volvedin itſelf incumbered with a heavy debt, |, explicit; and to what other account 
2 to which perhaps, the various loans can we put the enormous debt, the 
they had. granted for tlię repeated Corporation had incurred ? which at 
renovation of the charter, and addi- length was the utter deſtruction of 
tional immunities conferred on it, did the great market. crofs, a handſome 
not a little contribute. building; it was pulled down, the vaſt _ The leaf! 


Richard II. and Henry VI. were 
equally ſubject to the impoſition of an 
abandoned, profligate favourite, of the 
ſame family; the inflexibility, pride, 
and conceit of the former, ſubjected 
him to the machinations of the wick 
the weaknefs, indolence, 


no leſs noxious to his ſubjects, by 
debaſing him into the baneful inſtru- 


ment of oppreſſion, in the hands of 


the. courtly,, and inſiduous William 
De la Pole. As they were both at 
the helm of the ſtate, extravagant of 
their own, and regardleſs of the pub- 
"lie s property, they were no doubt, 
often at a loſs. to raiſe the nenen 
ſupplies, r ISUTT 


A Town originating Fe! roy al fa- | 
vour, riſing in wealth, aſpiring at con- 


quantity of lead with which it bee 


weight, and paid for in ſpecie. 


Robert Holm, (who was thrice Mayor) 


9 
: [ 
4 


teſtifying : their gratitude, and contri- 


covered, was ſold on the occaſion, by crols eld . 
This 
building was chiefly founded by Mr. 


in 1425, and the lead was given * 
him. | 
Wiſhing to expiate the affront offer- 5 


ed to the memory of this benefactor, 
and incapacitated by his deceaſe, from 


tion, by any honours of which, he 


would be ſenſible here, they had re- 


power of evincing their ſenſe - of theſe 
'circumſlances, by the regard they ſhew- 
ed for his ſalvation 'hereafter; agree- 


ſequence, and continually ſoliciting the | 


- 


x * Jowed for the ſaying a dirge, for his 


% 


courſe: to the only means, left in their 


able to the dectrine then prevailing, 
they ordained—“ That three ſhillings - 
and four-pence, ſhould be yearly al- 


ſoul 


+ Reco-d 
1 #hereon, 


« ſoul, in St. Mary's church, to be 
« {ang by twelve Prieſts and a Clerk, to 


« have for their pains, two ſhillings and 


© two=-pence, divided amongſt them, 
© out of the aforeſaid 35. 4 d—that fix 
« pence ſhould be given, for. all the 
© bells to be rung on that day—fix- 


« pence for wax candles, to be.burned | 
about his grave—two-pence- to the 
e bell-man, to cry his name—and.one 
« penny. for a maſs-penny, Which the 
« Mayor, for the time being, ſhall 


- « yearly offer. All which ſaid ſums, 
eto the uſe aforeſaid, the Chamber- 
c lains of the ſaid Town, are bound 


c forever to pay.“ 


almoſt entirely ruined. On this ca- 


lamity, a general conſternation ſeized 
the een amen þ as 15 ph by the oy 


lowing Record: 
That the haven of the Port of the | 


« Town of King flon-upon- Hull, (the 


ce weal whereof, is treaſure to all the 
« realm, and eſſential help, and comfort 


eto the inhabitants therein; and to 
« their and their ſucceſſors continu- 
* ance) was ſo enfeebliſhed that with-- 


« out ſpeedy remedy, and the grace of 


« Almighty Jefus, likely will be de- 
* ftroyed, which will be the utter de- 
c ſtruction, and deſolation of the whole 
% Town, which God defend; where- 
fore, for remedy and relief thereof, 


* at the command and pleaſure of the 
< moſt excellent, high and mighty 


. £© chriſtian Prince, our all natural Liege | | 
„ Lord, King Edward IV. and by the 


* advice, and aſſent of the Mayo!) 


I Fork, whom we 
This year the haven n geg N 
lect, was ſo warped up, that it was. 


1 


EE uns ro NY Orr 
« Aldermen, “ Burgeſſes and inhabitants 
ce of the faid'; Town—it is ordained 
and eſtabliſhed, to endure at the plea- 
* ſure f our Sovereign Liege-Lord, 


«© the King ;—that every foreign ſhip, 
% of. a hundred tons, ſhall for every 
time coming in, or going out of. 


. ſhillings and four-pence, Sc.“ 


ſubſequent orders, money was raiſed” 


former ſtate of utility, and commerce. 


Edward IV. ſon of the Duke of 
mentioned to have 
been ſlain at the battle of Wakefield, 


Throne. He was accounted one of 
the handſomeſt men of his time, his 


great affability, prejudiced every one 
in his favour ; of undaunted courage; 


he was engaged by his gallantries, and 
plealures, he was conſtrained to omit 


but his executions proclaim his cruelty ; 
he had alſo been guilty of a breach 
of faith, in putting to death a fubject, 
after granting him a ſafe conduct. But 
invontinence, to which he had nearly 
fallen a ſacrifice. 
Earl of Warwick abroad, to. negociate 


Whilſt, he was gone, having in vain 
endeavoured to corrupt, he married 


Eltzabeth Grow The Earl bighly ex- 
| aſperated 


* 


By this means, and ſeveral other 


to clear the port, and reſtore it, to its 


air was noble, which joined to his 


his greateſt: failing, was a libidindous 


1464. 


Port duty 
on ſhips. 


„the haven, pay to the relief, and 
c ſuſtentation of the ſaid haven, three 


* 


A. D. 
1465. 
— — 


Character 


was now in quiet Poſſeſſion of the of Fdward 


liberal, till under a neceſſity of ſupply- 
ing the immoderate expences in which 


no opportunity of acquiring money; 


He had ſent the | 


a marriage with a forcign Princeſs. | 


aſpzrated at the affcont given him by 
5 boo Edward, who had diſgraced him in his 
wv embaſſy, conceived an indignation a- 
gainſt him, which ſoon burſt ferth, 
in the moſt inveterate, and deſtructive 
reſentment. Edward was dethroned, 
and obliged to take refuge abroad, and 
Henry, was reſtored to the great joy -of 
this Town; who neglected no oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing their ſatisfaction at 
the ſucceſs of their old benefactor. 


| This year Euward, having obtained 
2 foreign aid, landed with 4000 men, at 
a—YY Ravenſpurn; from which he proceeded 
to Beverley, and thence to York. 
aware of the Town's attachment to 
Henry, he kept to the eaſtward, and 
thereby avoided the mortification, of 
being denied admittance, Henry ſoon 

after was ſeized, and ſent to the Tower; 

| whence ſeven months before, he had 
been taken to reſume the crown, and 


Henry re- 
ſtored. 


KINGSTON UVP ON HULL. 


But 


Edward Edward, after the ſucceſsful battle of 


reinſtated. Barnet, finally reinſtated.in the Throne. 


This year, and the fix following, the 


A. D. 
plague raged. in this Town, great num- 


1472. 


bers of the inhabitants died of it, and 


Plague i in 


Hull, the whole place, by the deceaſe of thoſe, 


who were carried off by the diſtemper, 
and the deſertion of ſuch, as fled to 
avoid the contagion, was reduced to 
a ſtate of ſolitary deſolation. The 
. churches, monaſteries, frieries, hoſpitals, 
ſchools, Sc. were entirely abandoned; 
the ſtreets were ſo unfrequented, that 
the graſs grew in many places, between 
the ſtones; trade was ſtopped, the 
merchants being intimidated from re- 
4dorting to this port, or acknowledging 
that * had been here, in others. 


8 


* 


At length in 1478, it ceaſed, having 
proved fatal to near 1600 perſons, 
among them were three of the Mayors, 
one of whom periſhed with his whole 
family; ſoon after which, the ſcattered 


inhabitants returning home, the Town 


reſumed its former ſtate of tranquility. 
Edward IV. long firmly eſtabliſhed 15 
on the Throne, had entered into a2 
war with Scotland ; on which occaſion, 

King on, furniſhed him with ſhips and 

men. Two years after which, he died. 

The very ſhort and troubleſome reign, 1 
(if it may be ſo called) of this Prince, 
gives no opportunity to relate the tranſ— A D- 
actions of this Place, in that-period, of ng 
which there is no record. Edward 
V. tied on the gth of April, and 
Richard the uſurper, was proclaimed 
the 22d. of June folowing. The two 


months and twelve days, (young Ed- 


ward, bore the title of King) were em- 
ployed: by his uncle in taking meaſures, 
to deprive him of his royal inheritance, 


| even before he had ſolemnly receir- 


ed it. 

The character and actions of Richard, 
are well known, as generally received 
by the majority of mankind, during 
the two ꝓears, and two months he en- 
joyed a crown, he had obtained by ſo 
many attrocious crimes. Though it is 
not our intention, to enter further pf 
to the hiſtory of England at large, Prince. 
than. is neceſſary to illuſtrate, what we 
ſhall record, and expatiate on matter, 
which may have a relative influence on 


the politics affecting this Town, ac- 


cording to the plan we have.previouſly 


adopted; it may not be amiſs to ob- | 
ſerve, that there are many convincing - 
8 circumſtences- 
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circumſtances, which controvert the 
received opinion of Richard's perſon, | 
temper, and cruel diſpoſition, That 
many of the crimes laid to his charge, 
were never commuted by him, and that 
the colours in which he is painted, by 
the ſucceeding hiſtorians, in the reign 
of Henry VII. and Henry. VIII. re- 
ccived their taints from the calumniat- 
ing current of court favour, which could 
not be more effectually conciliated, 
than by aſperſing the King, whom the 


former dethroned, and whom the latter 
eould not remember, but as the enemy 


of his father. Should any of our readers 
be inclined to inveſtigate this truly 
curious queſtion further, we refer him | 


to Mr. Walpole's hiſtorical doubts of 
In which they cannot | 


Richard III. 
fail meeting that entertainment, which 
our apprehenſions of their diſpleaſure 
for too diffuſe a. deviation, forbids us. 
to. attempt. During this reign, lived | 
John Alcock, deſcended from William | 
a merchant of this Place. 
was: born at Beverley. 
verſal eſtimation for his learning, tem 
perance, piety, and rectitude of life; 
in conſequence ef which, he was made 
doctor of laws, dean of St. 
in Weſtminſter, maſter of the rolls, bi- 


ſhop of Rocheſter, Worcefter, and. Ely... 


He proved-a great benefattor to this. 
Town, ige foundations he eſtabliſh- 
ed, as will be particularized in their 


proper places. 


Richard being flain in the battle of 
21% Bofworth field, Henry VII. ſusceeded 
to the Throne. 


ther of the houſe of Lancaſter, and by 


He was in uni- 


He was by his mo- 


his marrying the daughter of Edward 
IV. he united the rights of the two 
houſes in his own family. 
already ſpoken of the diſturbances 
occaſioned in his reign, by the im- 


De la Pole, Earl of Lincoln; who fell 
in the battle of Stoke. The gentry 


of Hull, and the adjacent parts, in con- 


formity to the general expeQation of. 
ſeeing all. the calamities of the civil 
wars, terminated by the acceſſion of. 
curred in aſſiſting the.King, to m_— 
the inſurxection. | 

This year the W of this Town, 
' Myton,. and Tupcoats, which had been 
in the De la Pole's poſſeſſion, from 
the firſt riſe of the family; together 
with all their honours, lands, and 
eſtates, were confiſcated and forfeited : 
to the Crown, in conſequence of the 


* 


| di ſa ffected conduct of Edmund De la: 


poſtor Simnel, in the memoirs of John 


Henry and Elizabeth, unanimouſly con- 


Pole, the laſt Earl of Sufo/k, of that | 


His ſon 10 before related. 


by his ſon Henry VIH.. 


Henry VII: . ſucceeded 
In conſequence of a commiſſion to 


T7 


Stephens the Earl of Northumberland, and other 


Lords, they arrived in. this Town, 


to be the inſtruments of oppreſlion 
of Henry VII. : 

Edmund Dudley was of a good fa- 
mily, well {killed in the. laws of the 
land, and capable of giving a plauſible 
appearance to-the moA odious actions. 


- oo Sir 


Henry 


VIII. 
2 


A. D. 


1509. 


? Commil- 
and ſat in the Guzld- Hall, to receive ſioners 
informations againſt Emgſon, and Dud- Tos arte 


ley, who we have elfewhere mentioned 402, fenr- 


o Hull, 


A. D. 
SAL. 


We have 


| Ararice 
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8 Sir Richard Empſon was ſprung, 
wp from th2 dregs of the people ; being, 


the ſon of a ſieve-maker, of ſuch con- 


ſuma:e impudence, that ſo far from 


being aſhamed of the injuſtice he com- 
| believe, their lives were in danger; 


mitted, he gloried in his wickedneſs. 


Theſe infamous miniſters, .regardleſs.- 
of their own reputation, and the hon- 
our of the King, ſought only to fill his 


of Henry 
VII. 


to be actuated by two principles, from 


which he never departed for a ſingle 


moment. To keep a Crown. he. did 
not deſerve. to enjoy—and heap. up 
money he. had not a ſpirit to uſe; 
endowed with a. wonderſub ſagacity, 
to diſcover in all circumſtances that 
occurred, on which fide the advantage 
lay; and ever intent upon the article 
of profit, his character would have 
been as celebrated for a Dutch mer- 


chant, as it was: contemptible for an 


Engliſh. Kings. By a perſeverance in 
this plan, he amaſſed 1 800000 pounds, 
a ſum in thoſe days (if we conſider 
the proportion, which the value of 
money bore to what it does in theſe 


times) enormous, and almoſt incredi- 
to the expreſs order of Magna Charta. 


actions, of which theſe vultures had 


ble. The extraordinary and illegal ex- 
been guilty, and of which the com- 
miſſioners at Hull, were to take cog- 


nizance; were 1 other e as 
_ Jollows: 


Nature of They had cauſed uch as were repu- 
the com- ted* rich, to be indicted of ſundry | 
eiſſion. 
crimes, and when the bills were found 
by the grand-jury, they committed 
them without bringing them to tryal; 2 


coffers, and feed the unſatiable avarice 
of a maſter, whoſe whole conduct ſeems: 


UL f. 


| till wearied of confinement, they de- 


A. D 
fired to compound with the King fer 1409. 

9 
money. If they delayed toò long, the 


miniſters found means to terrify them, 
by their emiſſaries, who made then 


by which means, . the parties wenn 
Xt9t- 
forced at length, to come to a com- tions of 
poſition, . that deprived them of the 9 5 
beſt part of their eſtates. This was?!» 
termed by the miniſters a mitigation, . 
as if the King had favoured them, 
in ſoftening the tee great rigour of the 
law.. At laſt they proceeded to ſuch- 
lengths, that they obſerved not even 
the forms of common juſtice, they 
attached, and cited people before them 
at their qwn private houſes, in a- 
court of commiſſion; and there after 
a ſummary proceeding, by examina- 
tion, without proofs, or witneſſes paſſed * 
ſentence, and condemned them in large 
fines to the King” s ule, laying aſide - 
the uſe of juries, and the methods by 
law eſtabliſhed. When the King's 
wards had accompliſhed their full age, 
and were out of their minority, they 


could not get poſſeſſion of their lands, 


without paying exceſſive fines, contrary : 


When men were outlawed, on per- 
ſonal actions, they would not ſuffer 
them to purchaſe their charters of 
pardon, unleſs they paid intollerable 


| ſums for them, ſtanding on the rigour 


of the law, which upon outlawries gives 
forfeiture of goods; contrary to all 
equity, they maintained the King ought 
to have half of men's lands, and rents, > 


during two whole years, 


68. „% 168:T-O-RY- D:F 
A. d. In the enforcement of the penal 
1509, ſtatutes, they ſpared neither great nor 

ſmall, nor confidered whether a law 
was practicable or not, in uſe, or 


. obſolete. They always had ready, a 


Hence we may obſerve, that the King 
was unwilling to pardon the culprit 
wWhoever he was; that he could not 
muſter reſolution enough to reſtore Obſerra- 


bre marks (l. 65. 8d.) and that he bee. 


1509. 
— 


ſubject, 


rabble of leading jurors at command, 


to find verdicts according to their 


pleaſure; but when this was not the 
caſe, they threatned the jurors, and 
on their refuſal to act ſo unjuſtly, they 
were cited, impriſoned, and fined, 


Theſe were the principal acts of 
injuſtice, and oppreſſion ; by which 


theſe infamous tools of their ſordid 


maſter, converted the property of the 
to the uſe, or rather hoard : 
of the ſovereign ; theſe rapacious im- 
plements of the royal miſer, expiated 


They are their enormous crimes, upon a public 
: behcadede ſcaffold on Tower-Hill, in the ſecond 


year of the reign of Henry VIII ; while 
he by whoſe authority they ated, | 


lived the leaſe of nature, and be- 


queathed the fruits of their het Nc 
to his heir. 


It is ſaid, that the King wake theſe 


Anecdcte. fi harpies, obſerve a regular accompt of 


their ſcandalous traffic, and maintained 
a kind of retributive juſtice, even in 
the practice of corruption. In a book 
kept by them for that purpoſe, ſub- 
ſcribed in each leaf by the Kings own 
hand, is the following entry— Item. 
« Received of ſuch a-one, five marks, for 
* the pardon to be procured; and if 
* the pardon do not pats, the moneys 


e to be repaid; except the party be: 


* ſome other way ſatished.” — Oppoſite 
this memorandum, was written in the 
King's own hand—f* Otherwiſe {at 1 
20 bed. 5 | 


— as. * 


was ſo exceſſive covetous, and expert 
in the art of accumulation; that he 
would not neglect the en degree 
of profit, BO 

Were the actions of men to be eſli- 
mated, by the external appearance of 
matter of ſact, the encouragement given 


by Henry VIII. to the complainants, 
againſt the court leeches of the for- 


mer reign, would certainly conciliate 
the applauſe of all the good and juſt; 

but this ſhould never be done, with- 
out a previous acquaintance with the 
motive, by which they are influenced; 

leaſt we ſhould be under the neceſlity 
of retracting that praiſe, we have too 
prematurely beſtowed. The true in- 
tent of this ſeeming act of juſtice, 
was not with a view of reſtoring to 
his ſubjects, the ſums unjuſtly extort- 
ed from them by the late King, (tho 


the will of his father, expreſsly ordered f 


his heir to make reſtitution). It anſwer- 
ed two purpoles—FEirſt.it impreſſed the 
nation with a favourable opinion of 
the new King—Secondly by granting 
them {ome apparent ſatisfaction by their 
puniſhments, .it diverted their thoughts 
from an object, on which he by no 
means wiſhed they ſhould dwell, viz. 
the repayment of the money, obtained 
by their means. So far from an act of 


juſtice, though they deſerved death for 


their evil deeds ; yet as they acted only 
by the authority, and in compliance 
with the will of their King, their exe- 

| | | „eiten 


1509 juſtifiable rigour, and there were diffi- 
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cution carried the appearance of un- 


culties attending their ſentence, which 
embarraſſed their judges, and the King. 


They could not condemn them for 


obeying their maſters orders; without 
caſting public diſhonour on him, by 
whoſe commands they had acted. They 
had ſo contrived their depredations, 
that all had been done under colour 
of law, and the moſt that could be 
urged againſt them, was a mercileſs 


they had with the greateſt ſubtilty 


ſheltered themſelves. It was there- 
fore reſolved, to put them to death, 
on a falſe accuſation, of conſpiring 
againſt the King and ſtate, though 


odious to the nation, and now without 


had been oppreſſed, and deprived of } 
their property, in a moſt arbitary man- 


A. D. 
1513. 
Manor of 


Kingſton, 
e 


adherents, or credit; as abſurd in its 
conſtruction, as it was impoſſible in its 
execution. 


When the Commiſſioners had open- 


ed their commiſſion here, many infor- 


mations were taken of their iniquitous 
proceedings ; by which the inhabitants 


ner. Thoſe whoſe diſpoſition was ſuch, 
as to taſte the pleaſures of revenge, 
were amply gratified by the cataſtrophe 
of the delinquents ; whilſt others of a 


different temper, in Vain wiſhed for the | 


more ſolid ſatisfaction, of the reſtitu- 
tion of what they had been ſo unjuſt- 
ly plundered of. 

Henry VIII. in ide bite of the 
ſervices of Sir William Sidney, grant- 
ed him the Manor of King fton, Myton, 


| 


4 


yet that it was an infringement of the 


erton, 


Cupcoates, and all the appurtenances 


— 


4 50 4 'S 


belonging thereto, forfeited by the at- 4.» 


4 


tainder of Edmund De la Pole, laſt Earl 
— id 


of Suffolk, in the reign of Henry VII. 


The French King, having prevailed | 
with the King of Scotland, to conclude 
a league with him, againſt England, 
on this occaſion, the Lord Admiral of 
Eng land, Sir Edward Howard, entered Admin! 
the Humber and came to Hull; where Howard 


enters tlie 
he was furniſhed with many volunteers, Humber. 


in a great quantity of ammunition, | 
| | ſtores and proviſions. 
execution of thofe laws, under which 


This year an ancient diſſention was A. D. 
1515. 
renewed, between the civil IE + CAN 
of the Town, and the ecclefiaſtical 


officers of the Monaſtery of Haltenpriſe. — 


The latter contended that though the . 4 
Monaſtery, ſtood in the county of Hull 


rights of the church, for the Sheriff to 
enter his liberties, (the village of Woof- 


erton was included in the Prior's juriſ- * 
diction) this queſtion had been referred | 
to arbitration ſome years ago, on com- *S 


plaint made againſt former Sheriffs, by 
the Priors in the Star-Chamber; the 
Abbot of Meaux, being arbitrator on 
behalf of the Monaſtery, and Sir Mar- 
maduke Conſtable, Sir Bryan Palms, ſer- 
jeant at law, and Ralph Rokeſby Eſq; 
for the Town; to whoſe award, both 
parties had conformed. 1 
But this year, when Mr. Edward 
Mattiſon was Sheriff, going to Woof- 
as was the cuſtom on the 
6 of October, to keep his turn, 
with about two hundred of the in- 


— 


habitants, the Priors, his Monks and Skirmiſh, 


cenants, barricaded up the roads, 
and paſſages, abuſed the Sheriff, and 
1 openly 


* 
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PE D. openly reſiſted him, and his attendants. 


From words they proceeded to blows, 
and a general engagement enſued ; 


the field of battle afforded a ſtrange 


ſpectacle; on one ſide were the officers 
of the civil government, in their forma- 
lities, ſurrounded by their attendants ; 
uſing the enſigns of authority, (or- 
dained to eſtabliſh peace) in a hoſ- 
tile, offenſive, and defenſive manner. 
On the other, the monks in their 
cowls and gowns, armed with tem- 
poral weapons; ſome of them un- 
weildy through enormous corpulency, 


having long fattened on the ſpoils of | 


ignorance, folly, and ſuperſtition, en- 
compaſſed by their undiſciplined, ruſ- 
tic, and ill-accoutered tenants; others, 

emaciated with continual vigils, abſti- 
nence, and prayer; ſome tottering 
with age; others young and ſtout, 
their gowns torn, their heads broken, 
and reſembling a band of maniacs, 
more then a ſociety of prieſts. 


At length after a battle (which tho”. 


not in a cruſade, was fought for the 
honour of the Holy Land) ſuſtained 
for a time with equal ſucceſs, much 
fury, and ſome blood ſhed on both 
ſides; the church was conſtrained to 
retreat, and .contrary to the old adage 
of © Cedunt Arma togæ — Arms yield 
« to the gown.”* The ſcarlet robes 
prevailed- over the black ones. The 
Sheriff on the retreat of the enemy, 
ſhewed himſelf an abler General than 
Hannibal“ Si licet magnis componere 
parva. —“ If we may compare ſmall 
things with great. The Carthagenian 


after the battle of Canne, inſtead of | 


| marching directly to Rome, on the entire 
defeat of the Romans, remained inactive 
till his troops debauched, and enerva- 
ted by the luxuries of Tah, gradually 
loſt all the advantages of that conqueſt. 
But no one could ſay to the Sheriff, 
what was objected to Hannibal, © Vin- 
© cere ſcis victoria uti neſcis, You 
te know how to gain, but not how to 
« improve a victory.” For no ſooner 
were the enemy fled, but that able 
commander before they had recovered 
from their conſternation, into which 


their defeat had thrown them, or had 


time to rally their ſcattered forces, 
immediately marched to their Citadel 
the Priory, which he would no doubt, 
have taken by ſtorm, and according to 
the rules of war, have given up to 
be plundered by his ſoldiers, and 
perhaps, (as he threatned) levelled it 
with the duſt, had not his march 
been intercepted, and his deſigns fru- 


ſtrated by the arrival of his command- 


ing officer the Mayor of Hull, at the 
head of a formidable troop of ſixty The 


bs . 1612 Mayor 
horſe; as a Juſtice of the Peace, uniting j 7... | 


in his own perſon, the civil and mili- 
tary power, Both parties followed the 
example of the competitors for the 


| Crown of Scotland, and yielded to a ſu- 


periority they could not reſiſt. A bat- 
tle was now to be fought with different 
weapons than the former. The Prior 
proved, that though he was not ſo great 
a General as the Sheriff in the field, yet 
he had no leſs addreſs in the cabinet. 

Notwithſtanding he was the aggreſſor, 
he was well aware of the advantage he 


ſhould rap in telling his ſtory firſt, 
Like 


k IN GS TON UPON HULL 


Like an able negociator, ſtung with 

„ dilgrace at his ignominious defeat, he 
led a bill in the Star-Chamber, a- 
ney gainſt the Sheriff, and his party; in- 
the Sher- dicting them not only for a riot, but 
" offenders, againſt ſeveral of the 
ſlatutes. In conſequence of which, ſuits 

were commenced, that according to the 

well known prolixity of the gentlemen 
undertakers, laſted three years, before 

any thing decifive could be accompliſh- 


ed to terminate their differences. But] 


time will ſubdue every thing, even the 
rancour of an inveterate Prieſt, (which 
| ſurvives moſt things) muſt yield to 
that all-conquering Victor, eſpecially 
when cooled by the tedious procra- 
ſtinations of a vexatious law ſuit. 
The buſineſs was at length committed 
to the deciſion of the Mayor, and two 
Aldermen of Hull, it was agreed, that 
if the Monaſtery on their part, would 
| miſed, yield up to the inhabitants. of Hull, 
all manner of right they had to the 
freſh water ſprings of Anlaby; the 
Mayor and Burgeſſes, would on their 
ſide, give up to them the royalty of 
Willarby, and Newton, to enjoy with- 
out moleſtation. To confirm which 
agreement, there was an indenture 
drawn between them, and thus all ani- 
moſities ceaſed, 


This year the reverend Dr. Fohn 
Riplingham, preſident of the Town, 
and College of Beverley, built the fiſh- 

pin. fhambles, in the Fiſh-Street ; and at his 
Shambles own coſt, founded an Hoſpital in Vicar- 
built &c. 
Lane, with a Chauntry in Trinity- 
Church, of which more will be ſaid 


hereafter, 


71 


Henry, having made a treaty with tlie 3 
Emperor, (who had paſſed through Eng- 1522. 


land) againſt France, thought it neceſ- 
ſary to provide againſt the diverſion Lom 


eee 2 
which Scotland might make in the north 


(to employ his troops) in favour of her 


old ally. For the purpoſe of main- 


taining the war, a loan was demanded 
as uſual, and the Town ſupplied him 


days. 


The inhabitants having ſeized on a © 


quantity of corn, bound to Scotland, 
they received a letter of thanks for their 
loyalty. | 

About this time, a very extraordi- 
nary circumſtance happened reſpecting 


Trinity Church, which was laid under Tn: 
Churc 
interdi 


an interdict by the Pope; the doors 


and windows were ſtopped up, with 


thorns and briars; the clappers of the 


bells were taken out, and every one 
was excommunicated, who ſhould enter 


the church. No ſervice was perform- 
ed, neither chriſtening, nor burying in 


the church-yard for ſome time; to the 


great ſurprize, and utter confuſion of 


the people. It does not appear, to 
what this is owing ; probably it was to 
be attributed to ſome doctrine, then 
termed heretical, or ſome unorthodox 
{| ſermon, tumult, or bloodſhed in the 


church, or conſecrated ground there- 


unto belonging. And this is more 


likely, as it was about this time, that 
the doQrine of Luther began to pre- 
vail, and many books againſt the Pope's 


ſupremacy, were nn. into Eng- 


land. 


| This year there was ſo high a tide, - 


that 


with 2651. 118. 4d. a large ſum in thoſe 


7 
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Inunda- 
tion. 
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that the whole country was overflowed 
by the Humber, which roſe ſo high, that 
it came over the banks, laying the 
environs under water, which in the 
Town itſelf, was five feet deep. As it 
roſe in the night time, it did conſider- 


able damage to the goods, which lay 


We have before mentioned an inunda- 


„ 


1594 
— 


Suit with 


Beverley. 


in the lower rooms, and warehouſes. 


tion in the year 1349, which was 


owing to the banks giving way to the 


impetuoſity of the river. 


The fiſh garths, were this year 8 
ed to be pulled up in the Humber, 
and Ouſe, in conſequence of the peti- 
tion of the Magiſtrates of York, to 


Parliament, for the better paſſage of 
ſhips of burthen up the river. 


This year a ſuit was commenced, 
between this town, and Beverley. The 
Corporation of Beverley, claimed a free 


pallage through the haven, into the 
After a long contention, and 


Humber. 


much expence, it was at length referred 


to the arbitrament of Richard, Abbot 
of Meaux ; who awarded—* That the 
e inhabitants, of Beverley, ſhould pay 


_ « for every quarter of wheat, one pen- 


Vicar of 
North- 
Cave ac- 
cuſed of 
he ely. 


' ſought after. 
Vicar, had been guilty of reading it, 
5 | , 


% ny; and for every quarter of other 
“grain, one halfpenny; if they anchor- 
*ed or lay within the haven.” 

The ſame year the Vicar of North- 
Cave, was accuſed of hereſy. Tindal, 


and other reformers at Antwerp, hav- 


ing ſent over many of Luther's books ; 
alſo, an edition of the New Teſtament, 
which though prohibited, was much 
It ts very likely, that the 


or had the misfortune to be detected 
in having in his poſſeſſion, ſome books 1185 
which favoured the reformation, at that 
time, an unpardonable crime. He was 11, gn. 
ſentenced to make public recantation tence. 
thereof in Hull, both on Sunday, and 

a market-day, to carry a great faggot in | 

his arms bare-footed, and bare-legged 


in his ſhirt, round about St. Trinity's: 
Church, by which it ſhould ſeem, that 
the crime was committed here. Per- 
haps it was owing to ſome heretical 
om, he had preached in this church. 


The well known tranſactions between 7 Ry 


Henry VIII. and the court of Rome, vw 


reſpecting the divorce of Catharine of Suppreſ- 
ſion of the 
Monaſ- 


Bullen, had raiſed the King as many teries. 


Arragon, and his marriage with Anne 


enemies, as there were ercleſiaſtics in 
the kingdom, devoted to the Pope. 
We have touched upon the character 
of that Prince, in the memoirs of Ed- 


ward, Earl of Suffolk, and Cardinal 
Of all to whom he had 
given umbrage, none had cauſed him ſo 
much trouble as the Monks; who 
openly prejudiced him in the minds of 
the people. The invectives every where 


daily fpread againſt him, ai e e 


De la Pole. 


him highly againſt them. 
Henry was not a man to be offended 


with impunity ; the Monks having re- 


preſented him, as the enemy of reli- 


gion, he was determined to obviate the 
He- 


ill effects of their infinuations. 
therefore endeavoured to ſupprefs all 
the Monaſteries at once. The refor- 


mers coincided with the King; but 
thoſe who were averſe to the reforma- 


tion 


We 


* 


1535. 


N louſy of being rivalled in power, ſeeing 


Noblemen of conſequence, proceeded 


Viſitation 
of the 
Mona- 

Neries. 


Report 


thereon. 


replete with the moſt irregular diſor- 


Enormi- 
ties of the 
a Monks. 


judice in favour of the Monks. 


doubting, but he ſhould find ſuch 
abuſes and frauds, as being publiſhed, 
-would annihilate that general venera- 
tion in which they were held, nor 
was he miſtaken. 
were preliminary to a rebellion, in which 
this Town, was particularly concerned; 
as alſo in the various proceedings con- 
cerning the abolition of the religious 
Houſes, it may not be thought quite 


count of the event of this extraordinary 


eries of the Friars with the nuns, alſo 
a ſhameful trade was driven, to en- 


adicted to nn. In ſome were ; 


* 


KINGSTON - UPON - H U L I. 


tion oppoſed him. Henry whoſe ſub- 
tilty to obtain, was equal to his jea- 


the - buſineſs could not be accom- 
pliſhed at once, without offending ſome 


with wonderful ſagacity, by taking 
meaſures to remove the people's pre- 
To 


which end, he ordered a general viſi- 
tation of the religious houſes; not 


As theſe tranſactions 


foreign to the purpoſe, or unaccept- 
able to the reader, to give a ſhort ac- 


viſitation. | 

The reports of the commiſſioners, 
which were made public, for the bet- | 
ter ſatisfaction of the people, were 


ders, monſtrous crimes, and 1 
rich the M onaſteries, with 1 images and 
relicks; by which the ſuperſtition of the 


people was cheriſhed, and encreaſed to 
an incredible.degree. 


they were alſo 


In many houſes | 
there were great factions, which ex- 
erciſed the moſt barbarous cruelties 
againſt each other; 


found the implements and tools, for 
clipping and coining. Whole houſes 
of nuns were found almoſt all breed- 
ing. In a hundred and forty four 
houſes, the diſſolute and unnatural 
practices of the Abbots, Monks, and 
Friars, were truely abominable. In 
ſome were found arts to prevent con- 
ception, or procure abortion for the 


I: 


1535+ 
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nuns who were debauched. By theſe 


circumſtances, people began to think 


that the Monks were as little ſervice- 


able in a religious capacity, as they were 
when conſidered as members of ſociety. 


A. Ds 
1526. 


33 
— Bn 


All houſes therefore, to the number of Suppret 


ſion of the 


376, whoſe income did not exceed ” leller 


200l. per annum, were ſuppreſſed. 
But Henry did not mean to ſtop here, 
the total ſubverſion of the Monks, was 


an object on which he had ſet his 
heart; 


there were two great obſtacles 
to the accompliſhment of this deſign ; 
the rich were diſguſted, that the King 
ſhould feize the revenues of Mona- 
ſteries, which were founded by their 
anceſtors ; by which, they were depri- 
ved of an opportunity of providing 
for their younger children, and lodg- 
ing in theſe houſes on their travels; 

where they were well entertained. 
The poor murmured ftill louder, be- 


cauſe multitudes lived by the alms 


there diſtributed, and as the maſſes 


Monaſl- 
eries. 


The peo 


F dg 


Q 


ceaſed, the bigots grieved for the ſouls 


of their anceſtors, which muſt then 
lie in Purgatory. At length the King, 
by the advice of Cromwell, fold the 
lands of the ſuppreſſed Monaſteries, 
at an eaſy rate, and to quiet the poor, 


U 


obliged the purchaſer, under ſevere 
| penalties, 


Policy of 
rea ts 
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A. p. Penalties, to keep up the uſual hoſpi- 
1539, tality. Thus, they (who like thoſe of 
old, had followed Chriſt for the loaves 
and fiſhes) being no longer in danger 
of loſing a dinner on Sundays, and 
holidays, were ſatisfied. The gentry 
having good bargains, were induced 
by that never failing bait intereſt, to 
approve of what was done; and their 
own advantage, being interwoven with 
that of the Crown, they were always | 
ready to riſe in defence of laws, which 
eſtabliſhed it. The commiſſioners as 
was juſt, paid the debts of the diſſolved 
Monaſteries ; but when relicks happened 
to be pawned, they would not redeem 
them. One man loſt 4ol. which he 
had lent upon Saint Anthony's finger, 
except an ounce of filver with which 
it was covered. Ten thoufand Friars 
and nuns, were obliged to ſeek their 
livings, where they could get them. 
The people ftill murmuring, the King 
for the preſent, re-eſtabliſhed about 
thirty houſes ; of which Saint Michael's 
commonly called the Charter- Houſe, 
was one. 


Rebellion the Monaſteries when the firſt rebellion 


in Lin- 


colnſhire, broke out in Lincolnſhire, headed- by | 
Dr. Mackerel, prior of Barlings, dil- 
guiſed like a cobler. A general pardon 
being publiſhed, the majority of the 
rebels diſperſed; and the Dr. who was 
called Captain-Cobler, was hanged. But 
ſome joined the riſing, that was begun 

and York. in Yorkſhire, of a much more formi- 

* 2 dable- nature. One Robert Afee, a 
gentleman of moderate fortune, but 


| good capacity, well qualified to head a | 


popular inſurrection, had drawn to- 
gether a vaſt number of people, being 1336. 
preceded by a little army of Monks, 
with croſſes in their hands; on their 
banners they had a crucifix, with the 
five wounds, and a chalice; and every 


one wore on his ſleeve as a badge, an 


emblem of the five wounds of Chriſt, 
with the name of Jeſus, wrought in 
the middle. Their march was called, 
* THe Pilgrimage of Grace.” —All who 


joined them took an oath—© That 


« they entered into this pilgrimage of 
« grace for the love of God, the pre- 
« ſervation of the King's perſon and 
« iſſue, the purifying the nobility, and 
« driving away all baſe born counſel- 
ce lors; and for no particular profit of 
« their own, nor to do diſpleaſure to- 
ce any, nor to kill any for envy, but 
«to take before them the croſs of 
« Chriſt, his faith, the reſtitution of 
« the church, and the ſuppreſſion of 


tc heretics, and their opinions.“ 


By theſe ſuggeſtions they preſently 
grew 40,000 ſtrong, compelling all the 


{ freeholders in the neighbourhood either 
In this fatuation was the affairs of 


to join them, or fly the country. Hav— 

ing taken Pontefratt caſtle, and Fork, 

they marched to Hull. The Garriſon Hull ta- 

made a brave reſiſtance, but was at ROS. 

length obliged to capitulate ; and fell 

into the hands of the rebels, the no- 

bility and gentry of the country, be- 

ing now under a neceſſity for their on 

preſervation, to join the inſurgents. 

At length by the management of the gelen 

Duke of Norfolk, who was a great ſuppreſſed 

enemy to the reformation, and ſecretly 

favoured this inſurrection, matters were 
| amicably 


the King's army, his ſituation was 
highly diſagreeable; by the leaſt re- 
miſſneſs in his operations againſt them, 
he run the riſque of incurring the 
King's diſpleaſure. By a victory he 


1698. 


Critical 
ſituation 
of the 
Duke of 
Norfolk. 


of conquering, or being conquered, he 


ſet on foot a. negociation with the mal- 
contents, and fo ordered it, that a very : 
humble petition was preſented to the 
King, and after a ceſſation of arms, 


and a variety of treaties in which, three 
hundred deputies were employed by 
Aifice of the rebels, at the inſtance of Henry, 


Henry, (who was in hopes the diſſenſions of 


ſuch a large deputation, would give 
him time to prepare his army) he ac- 
compliſhed an agreement, and every 
man returned to his own home, to the 
great ſorrow of the Monks, and utter 
diſappointment and mortification of the 
| bigotted Papiſts, who had flattered 
themſelves with a very different cata- 
ſtrophe to a rebeliion, into which, they 
had by every ſuperſtitious argument 
their frantic zeal conld ſuggeſt, excit- 
ed the people to engage. But though 
the rebellion was appeaſed, the flames 
of diſcontent might rather be ſaid to 
be ſmothered, than extinguiſhed. This 
year, they rekindled in the north. Two 
gentlemen of the names of Nicholas 


A. D. 
1537. 
WY 


Another 


rebellion, Muſgrave, and Thomas Tilly, put them 


ſelves at the head of 8000 malcontents, 
and inveſted Carliſie. But being ſud- 
denly attacked by the King's army, 
were totally defeated, and their mea- 
ſures entirely broken. | 


Defeated. 


KINGS TON U f, HULL 
amicably adjuſted. As commanding | 


would infallibly ruin the cauſe he pri- | 
vately eſpouſed. Thus equally afraid 


| Corporation for aſſiſtance; what anſwer Earl of 


Soon after Sir Francis Bigot, and , 

one Hallam, not intimidated by the re- _ 
peated loſſes, and defeats of their aſſoci- RES £4 
tes, made an attempt to ſurpriſe Hull. Tf 
Hallam, having marched all night ſur- He rebels. 
prized the Town, and let all the party 

in; who went about the ſtreets ſinging 

Te Deum for joy, in proceſſion, and 
reinſtated the Monks and Friars, m 

their old habitations. 


On this, Mr. Rogers the Mayor, Hallam 
Alderman land, Mr. Knowles and 8 
others, ſeized on Hallam, ſecured him, *© 
with moſt of his party, and diſper- 
fed the reſt. An expreſs being ſent 
to court of theſe tranſactions, a com- 
miſſion was expedited to try Hallam and exe. 
and his aſſociates, who were accord: cuted. 
ingly tried, condemned, and executed 
here; and Mr. Eland and Mr. Knowles, 


ſoon after knighted. 


In the mean time, Sir Francis Bigot, 
had riſen in the north, and command 
ed a large body of the rebels. The 
Earl of Northumberland, being at his 
ſeat at Leckenfield, hearing of their de- 


predations, about Scarbro?, wrote to the wee 
2 


they returned does not appear; but as end. 


the principal object of the rebels was to 
ſurpriſe this Town, to which they 
puſhed on, with all poſſible expedition, 

it is probable they could not comply 

with the Earl's requeſt to ſend him 
any aſſiſtance. Sir Francis Bigot, with 

his detachment now attempted to ſur- 10 her 
priſe Hull, on whole arrival Sir Ralph e 


Ellerter, and Sir John Conſtable, who 


lived in the neighbourhood, raifing what 


force they could, threw themſelves into 
„„ hE 


i 


$ 


- vernment, 
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the Town, ſhut the gates, and ſtood 


treated, Upon this the Town's people 


under the conduct of the Mayor, 
Sir Ralph Ellerker, and Sir ohn Con- 


table purſued, overtook, engaged and 
Sir Fran- defeated them, taking many priſoners, 
cis Bigot, 
taken and. Who were lodged in Jail. Soon after 


executed, Sir Francis was taken, and executed. 


mn upon their defence. The rebels diſap- 
bpointed in their attempt to ſurpriſe the 
place, burnt down all the mills, and in- 
veſting the Town, demanded Sir Ralph 
Ellerker, and Sir Fohn Conſtable, to be 
delivered to them. But finding their 
expedition fruitleſs, and the country | 
- Miſcarries 


riſing, they raiſed the fiege, and re- 


Shortly after this tumult had ſubſid- 


ed, Sir Robert Conſtable and others, who | 


had been engaged in the firſt inſurrec- 

tion, finding they conld not prevail by 

force of arms againſt Hull, had recourſe 

to a ſtratagem, which at length ſucceed- 
The town 


furpriſed ed. On a market day, they diſguiſed 


by frat themſelves like market people, furniſhed 


225 with proviſions for ſale, and ſecretly 


armed, they ſuddenly ſeized the gates, 

let in the reſt of their party, ſecured 

the guard and diſperſing, made them- 

ſelves maſters of the the place, with 
admirable dexterity, and diſpatch, to 

the great conſternation of the people, 

who were utterly confounded at ſo un- 

Sir Robert expected an attack. Sir Robert Con- 
ee ſtable, the commander in chief in this 
the go- exploit, now cauſed himſelf to be pro- 
claimed governor. For the ſmall time 

he maintained himſelf in his ſituation, 

he certainly ſhewed he was fully com- 


petent, to the high office he had aſ- 


ſumed. He ſent out ſhips, ſolicited 


foreign alliance, impriſoned and plun- , 
dered ſuch, as he ſuſpected were not 1537- 
well affected to the cauſe, laid up vaſt e 
quantities of proviſion, ſtores, and am- co x 
munition, ' and provided every thing 
requiſite to ſuſtain a ſiege, which he 

knew muſt be ſpeedily undertaken. 
Having preſided, a full month in 

a government, he acquired by his 
addreſs, and in which he ſeemed likely, 

had his faction prevailed, to have 
maintained himſelf by his good conduct, 

he received the mortifying news of 

the diſcomfiture of his party, through- 

out the whole kingdom; the King's 
forces having prevailed to cruſh the 
rebellion, excited by the Monks. Dil- 
heartened, ſpiritleſs, and in deſpair, — = 
his mind preſaged the event of his dif. * 
loyalty, and all his abilities were abſor- 

bed, in the apprehenſive contemplation | 

of that puniſhment, which he knew he | 

muſt expect, from his vindictive Sove- 

reign, The Magiſtrates and inhabitants The towy 
on the contrary, were revived in pro- e 
portion, as the news of the ſucceſs of 

the royaliſts prevailed. The continual 
advices they received, were ſuch that 

even thoſe, who might. privately wiſh 
fucceſs to the inſurgents, thought it 

high time to make their peace, by con- 
curring to recover the Town. Thus 
encouraged, they one night fell upon 

Sir Robert, and his adherents, and com- 

mitted them to priſon. 


The latter end of this year, a fatter winds 
was ſent by Sir Ralph Ellerker, to the letter, 
Corporation from court, importing that 
the Duke of Norfolk, was empowered 
to try the rebels, and enjoining ſecrecy. 


Upon 


KINGSTON-UPON-HUL I. 


Upon this many of the rebels were 


1537. tried, condemned and executed. Mr. 
A was hanged in chains, on a tower 
at York; notwithſtanding, a general] 
pardon had been granted, to appeaſe 
the firſt inſurrection, and had been 
ſigned by the King at Richmond, But 


Henry's ferocious temper was fo exal- 


perated, by the numerous revolts which 


had diſturbed his quiet, that he re- 
8 ſolved not to adhere thereto. Sir Ro- 
hanged at bert Conſtable was executed, and hanged 
Hull. in chains, over Beverley Gate. | 
The diſpoſition of the King, was 
now become ſo ſavage, that he became 
terrible to the nation, over which he 


Henry's 
| cruelty, 


ruled, with the moſt abſolute deſpo- 


tiſm. The innocent were confound- 
ed with the guilty, to glut his inſati- 
able cruelty, which ſeemed to thrift 
for the blood of his ſubjects. Many 
perſons were put to death, on a pre- 
tence of a conſpiracy, who had been 


included in the general amneſty. Lord | 


Huſſey, was beheaded at Lincoln; Lord 
d*Arcy, on Tower- Hill; Sir John 
Bulmer, Sir Thomas Piercy, Sir Stephen 
Hamilton, Nicholas Tempeſt, and William 
Lumley, ſuffered at Tyburn. Lady 
Bulmer, was burned in Smithfield, Of 
all that were objects of the King's 


Execu- 
tions. 


fury, only one eſcaped to Cardinal 


Pole, being the younger ſon of a fa- 
mily, of whom ſix were executed, after 
having ſurrendered on a promiſe of 

— pardon. The youth being packed up 
N in a bundle of cloaths, by which means 
he was conveyed firſt to Jreland, thence 

to France, and into the Low-Countries, 
where the Cardinal then was, who 


gave him an allylum, and protected 


he exerciſed, in conſequence of the em- 
pire he had obtained over the minds, as 


diſſaffection, was immediately conſtrued 


and good conduct. In the religious con- Reflec- 


conſcience, which on all occaſions ſeem- 


quarrelled with the Pope, whoſe con- 


L 

him againſt Henry's unrelenting rage. , 
Thus ended a rebellion, in the courſe 1537. 

of which, this Town was three times 

in the hands of the rebels; firſt _— 

when it was ſurpriſed by Afte ; ſe- bellion. 

condly, by Hallam; and laſtly, when 

it was in poſſeſſion of Sir Robert Con- 

able. But ſuch was the univerſal 

terror, with which Henry had inſpired 

the kingdom, by the unremitted rigour 


well as the perſons, lives, and fortunes 
of his ſubjects; that it is no wonder, 
it was ſoon wreſted out of their hands. 
At a time when the leaſt appearance of 


into a crime of rebellion, and puniſhed 

with the, greateſt feverity, the magi- 
ſtrates gladly embraced any opportu- 

nity, to recommend themſelyes to the 
notice of the miniſtry, for their loyalty 
troverſies at that time agitated, Henry Henry's 
always contrived to keep the balance 1 8 
of power in his own hands; being of 

no religion himſelf, he could effect this 
without doing any violence to a ſupple 


ed to coincide with his intereſt. He 


currence he ſtrongly ſolicited to di- 

vorce Catharine, and marry Anne 

Bullen, becauſe he refuſed his conſent ; 

and he burned the Proteſtants, be- 

cauſe they preſumed to differ from him > 
in opinion. Thus without any diſtinc- 

tion between Papiſt and Reformer, he © 

was equally terrible to, and abſolutely 

maſter of, both, 
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| C F241 P XL | den, in Kent, Upon Doctor Leigh- PS, 
ng | | ton's burſting open the door, the Ab- 1538. 
— Continuation of the Reign of bot was found in bed with a proſtitute, en mp 
| HENRY VIII. who went in the habit of a lay brother. 
| The Abbies of Merton, and Hornby, in 
ENRY was ſo provoked by : theſe Yorkſture, ſoon followed; {till bent 
8 inſurrections, which he attributed Jon his favourite project of vengeance, 


1 HE HISTORY OF 


fon ofthe Wholly to the ill offices of the Monks, 


Monaſte- 
ries. 


his enemies, and enjoy their ſpoils; 


that he determined to ſuppreſs all the 


Monaſteries without exception; being 


thereto influenced, by two powerful 


motives, revenge and intereſt, by which 
he was inſtigated to free himſelf from 


the revenues of the lefſer Monaſteries, 


againſt his inveterate enemies the 


Monks, to deſtroy the veneration they | 


were ſtill held in by ſome people, 


he ordered the report of the laſt viſi- 


tation to be publiſhed. 


There is a confeſſion of the Nenedic- 
tines of St. Andrews, in Northampton. 
« Wherein they acknowledge their paſt 


already ſuppreſſed, had only whetted 


ec ill lives, fi hich the pit of hell proſligac 
his appetite, and encreaſed the rapa- | wf „ e ee Profliguty - 


of the 
ce was ready to ſwallow them up, hav- Convent. 


Al- 


city of his covetous diſpoſition. 


ready did he graſp in idea, the rents, 


fore. 


Many 


ſurrender. 


riches, and immenſe poſſeſſion of the 
religious houſes. To pave the way 
for this total diſſolution, he uſed the 
ſame means he had recourſe to be- 


throughout the kingdom, not doubt- 
ing, the diſcoveries that might 


compliſhment of his deſign. He began 
by convicting many of the Monks, 
Priors, and Abbots, of holding corre- 
ſpondence with the rebels, who were 
executed as traitors, © Many gave up 
their Monaſteries ; ſome to avoid pu- 
niſhment and ' diſgrace, compromiſed 
for their lives, others ſurrendered from 
motives of conſcience, This had been 
done by ſome, on the former viſita- 
tion, at the ſuppreſſion of the leſſer 
Monaſteries recited above. The firſt 
ſurrender was by the Abbot of Lang- 


Ordering another ſtrict viſitation 


be 
made, would greatly promote the ac- 


« ing neglected the worſhip of God; 
« lived in idleneſs, gluttony, and ſen- 


« ſuality.”— This is the only confeſſion 
made to the viſitors, which eſcaped 
, tending. 


the deſtruction of every thing 
to the diſhonour of the eee e 
tholic faith, when that religion was 
afterwards re-eſtabliſhed, in the reign 
of Queen Mary. Had nothing ap- 
peared againſt theſe religious founda- 
tions, but the vice and profligacy of 
the Abbots, Abbeſfes, Friars, Monks, 
and Nuns; it might have been remedi- 
ed, by the puniſhment of the delin- 


quents, and objections might have been 


raiſed, to the abolition of the inſtitu- 


tion for the corruption of its members, 
who might have been changed and re- 
formed, But this was not what Henry 
wanted ; he therefore put in practice, 
a more effectual expedient to open the 
eyes of the people, with reſpect to the 
. ſanctity of relicks, images, 

and 
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and other ſuperſtitious trumpery. The 


1598. viſitors were ordered to examine, and 
F if poſſible detect the arts, by which the 


Frauds 
of the 


Monks. | 


minds of the vulgar were infatuated, 


as theſe were impoſitions, in which the 


whole ſociety muſt be concerned, a 
diſcovery of which, ſtruck at the very 
root of their exiſtence. By this the 
whole machinery of Monkiſh impoſture 
was unfolded. 


As it may be entertaining to ſome of 
our readers, we will here give a liſt of 


a few of theſe curious images and re- 
licks, to which the pilgrimages of thoſe 


days paid devotion, and brought offer- 


ings Our Lady's girdle, ſhewed in 
eleven places Her milk ſhewed in 
eight places The felt of St. Thomas 
of Lancaſter, a remedy for the head-ach 
— The penknife and boots of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, and a piece of his ſhirt, 
much reverenced by breeding women 
— The coals. that roaſted St. Lawrence 
Two or three heads of St. Urfula— 


| Malchus's ear—The pairing of St. Ed- 


mund's nails—The image of an angel 
with one wing, who brought hither 


the ſpear which pierced Chriſt's fide 


—An image of the Virgin Mary, with 
a taper in her hand, which burnt nine 
years together, without waſting, till 


one foreſwearing himſelf it went out; 


it was now found to be only a piece 


| of wood—The crucifix of Boxley in 


Kent, commonly called the rood of 
grace; this was a famous impoſture, to 
which many pilgrimages were made. 
It was in great reputation, as it was 


ſeen to bend and raiſe itſelf, ſhake the 
head, hands and feet, roll the eyes, 


in pieces before the people at St. Paul's 


croſs, where they were eye-witneſſes of 


the ſprings by which it had been actu- 
ated. After a ſermon preached on the 


it was burned.” 


At Wales in Cloucefter ſhire, a capital 
deception was detected, where the blood 
of Chriſt was ſhewn in a chriſtal vial, 
and was ſaid to be inviſible to any 
one, who was guilty of a mortal ſin, 
and not abſolved. Whoever there- 
fore, came to ſee this miracle, was 
obliged to continue making preſents 
for abſolution, till he had bribed 
heaven, to give him the fight of ſo 


covered to be the blood of a duck ; the 
vial in which it was ſhewn, was on one 
fide ſo thick, that it could not be ſeen 


parent. It was ſo placed near the altar, 
that a perſon concealed behind, could 


ed outward. The viſitor for Wales, ſent 
up to London, a huge image of wood, 
called Dawel Gatheren ; to which, in- 
credible numbers of pilgrims reſorted, 


on the ſuppoſition, that it had power 
This idol 
ſerved for fuel, to burn one Friar For- 


to deliver ſouls from hell. 


reſt, who ſuffered in Smithfield, for 
denying the King, to be 2 81 head 
of the church. 


at Worceſter, was found to be the ſtatue 
of a Biſhop, diſguiſed with veils, and 


other ornaments; beſides which, the 
images 


occaſion, by the Biſhop of e | 


bleſſed a relick. This was now diſ- 


through; on the other, quite tranſ- |, 


unperceived turn which fide they pleaſ- 


Another famous image of our Lady, | 
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and move the lips. This puppet was _ 
brought to London, and being broke 1538. 
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images of our lady at Val ſi lam, 19. 
wich, Penriſe, Iington, and St. Fohn 
of Offulton, who was ſaid to have ſhut 
up the devil in a boot ; with many 
others, were publicly burnt. 


St. Thomas Becket, excelled all others 
for magnificence, wealth, and reputed 
ſanctity. Vaſt numbers reſorted to Can- 
terbury, and even preferred it to thoſe 
of Chriſt, and the bleſſed Virgin, as ap- 
pears by the account of the ſums offered 
at each reſpectively. In one year, the 
offering at Chriſt's altar was gl. 2s. 6d. 
at the Virgin Mary's 631. 5s. 6d. but 
at St Thomas's 8321. 12s. 3 d. The 
next year the balance was ſtill greater 
in favour of St. Thomas. At Chriſt's 
altar, not 4 penny; at the Virgin's, 
41. 1s. 8d. but at St. Thomas's 9541. 
6s. 3d. The King of France had viſited 
it, and preſented a jewel, which was 
thought the richeſt in Europe. His 
fhrine was broke to pieces, his bones 
' burnt, his name expunged from the 
calendar, and his feſtival ſuppreſſed. 
The ſpoil of the ſhrine in gold and 


Jewels, filled two large cheſts, which 
eight ſtrong men could hardly carry. 


out of the church. Indulgencies and 


pardons, had been granted to all, who 


had viſited this ſhrine, during a jubilee 


of fifteen days, which was celebrated | 
A ſkull was wor- | 


every fiftieth year. 
ſhipped for his, but was detected to 
be a counterfeit, as the true one was 
found, lying in his grave. 

The King ſequeſtered the whole trea- 
ſure, and that rich jewel was ſet in a 
ring, which he wore upon his thumb. 


As the e of the Monaſleries 


was a circumſlance, which affected the 
whole kingdom ; 
apology to the reader, for continuing 
this digreſſion, till it was finally ac- 
compliſhed. * By the detection of the 
various deceptions, which the Monks 
had employed to delude the ignorant 
people; the veil was removed from 
their eyes, and the veneration in which 
they were till then held, was convert- 
ed into ridicule and contempt. Theſe 
proceedings ſo exaſperated the ad- 


herents of the old religion, that they Iibels | 
writ in the moſt virulent terms to 982th 
Rome, againſt the King. The city was Rome. 


filled with ſatires and abuſe, againſt 
his perſon and conduct. He was libell- 
ed as the moſt infamous and ſacrilegious 
tyrant, that ever exiſted. They ac- 
cuſed him of violating the aſhes of tlie 
dead, which even the heathens had re- 
vered, with waging war againſt heaven 
and the ſaints with ſacrificing conſe- 
crated Prieſts, to his ſavage cruelty, 
and revenge with pilfering all that 
the devotion of former ages had dedi- 
cated to God and his ſervice com- 


paring him to Belzebub, Nero, Domitian, 


Diocleſian, and eſpecially Julian the 
apoſtate. We have already mentioned. 


how conſiderable a ſhare Cardinal Pole 


took in theſe invectives. 


At length the Pope deſpairing of. 
 effeting any change in him, pro- 


nounced him incorregible, and publiſh- He is en- 
ed his excommunication, which had cated. 


'been drawn, and ſufpended ever fince 


15353 exciting all chriſtian Princes to 


attack him, and giving the kingdom of 


England, to the King of Scotland; but 


%. 


we ſhall make no 1338. 


1588. 


Ine ffedtu- 
ally. 


He trims 
between 
the two 
parties. 


A. . 
1539. 
— 


Surrender 
of the 
Monaſte- 


Zies. 
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KINGSTON 
the anathemas of the Romiſi church Pad 


loſt their force in England, in ſo much, 
that it produced quite a contrary effect 


than what was hoped for. The King 
took ſuch good precaution on the oc- 
caſion, that the Proteſtant cauſe was 
advanced by it, more than he intended 
himſelf, requiring the Biſhops to ſwear, 
to renounce the papal authority, and 


ordering fifteen hundred copies of the 


new tranſlation of the Bible to be print- 
ed, and ſet up in the principal churches, 
convinced nothing therein would war- 


rant the exorbitant power of the Pope. 


But jealous leaſt the people ſhould 
become wiſe enough to think for them- 
ſelves, 


a chain, prohibited reading it alone, 


or entering into diſquiſitions, on the 
myſterious paſſages, without the aſſiſt- 


ance of the learned, Notwithſtanding 
all this, he the fame year, ordered a 
Proteſtant, with whom he had diſputed 
to be burnt ; 
it was not ſo much the tenets, as the 
power of the Romi church, that had 
diſguſted him; as he ſtill ſtrenuouſly 
adhered to the doctrine, of the real 
preſence in the ſacrament. The viſi- 


tation being over, commiſſioners were 
ſent into the ſeveral counties, to re- 
ceive the ſurrenders, the Abbots and 
| Monaſtic revenues, to the yearly amount ed. 


Priors, were to make of their houſes. 


Though they were in fact involuntary, 
and made to avoid a worſe evil, they 
contained the feigned reaſons, which 
induced the Monks and their ſuperiors, 
to reſign them, of their own accord. 
The general form of the ſurrenders 


Reg 


without his aſſiſtance, he or- 
dered theſe copies to be faſtened with 


plainly evincing thereby, 
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was—* That the Abbot and echte, © 
« upon. full deliberation, and certain 10. 
ce knowledge of their own proper mo- 

«tion, for certain, juſt, and reaſonabl a bart 
« cauſes, eſpecially moving them in e 
ce their ſouls and conſciences, did freely, 

« and of their own accord, give and 

« grant their houſes to the King.” 

Some ſaid—* That what they had 

ce hitherto obſerved conſiſted only in 

« the dumb ceremonies, and conſtitu- 

ce tions of the biſhops of Rome, who had 

«© not inſtructed them, nor reformed 

« the abuſes, which had always pre- 

cc vailed in their houſes. But deſir- 

« ing to live in future, according to 

" the rules preſcribed by Chriſt ; they 

"© thought it expedient, to be governed 

by the King, their ſupreme head on 

« earth,” Others ſaid “ That they 

© had conſidered chriſtianity conſiſted 

* not in ceremonies, or wearing black, 

e grey, or white habits, nodding with 

« the head, wearing cords with great 


* knots about the middle and the like, 
e they therefore, ſubmitted to the ſu- 


« preme head of the church of England, 
« and renouncing all ſuperſtitions, re- - 
ce ſigned their houſes to the King, with 
« all things thereunto belonging, Sc. 

Thus by dint of promiſes, menaces, 
proſecutions, and violence, Henry at $uppret- 
length obtained poſſeſſion of all the 3 
as it is ſaid of 161, 100l. beſides what 
aroſe from church ornaments, plate, 


goods, lead, bells, Sc. Sc. 


The number of houſes ſuppreſſed 
firſt and laſt, throughout England, and 


| Wales, were ſaid to be ſix hundred and 
Y Eo forty 
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1530. 


Henry's 


artifce, to 
reconcile reluctance, or concern. 


eg - 
to 

55 ſup- 
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they were conducted. Had he been 
actuated by a deſire, to enlighten the 


forty three Monaſteries, ninety Col- 
leges, two thouſand three hundred and 
ſeventy four Chauntries and free Cha- 
pels, and one hundred and ten Hol- 
pitals. 


There was one thing which remained 


to be done, to complete his ſatisfac- 
tion in this buſineſs. 


by act of parliament; but he choſe 
this ſhould appear to be entirely vo- 
luntary, and wiſhed the ſuppreſſions to 


commiſſioners were receiving the ſur- 
renders, he called a parliament; at the 
ſame time, cauſed a report to be ſpread, 


that the kingdom was going to be in-| 


vaded, and confirmed it by viſiting the 


ſea coaſts, and building fortifications in | 


ſeveral places, ordering his fleet to be 
fitted out, and the troops to be in 
readineſs, upon the firſt notice. The 
intent of which preparations, ' was to 
repreſent to the people, that the par- 
liament would be obliged to lay heavy 
taxes, to reſiſt the pretended invaſion. 
But by the acquiſition of ſe large a 
revenue, through the ſuppreſſion of the 


Monaſteries, there would now be no 


occaſion for a ſublidy. 
We have elſewhere obſerved, that 


Refledi. the merit of man 1s not always to be 


ons on the 
foregoing, eſtimated by his actions alone. 


Henry 
could claim none, notwithſtanding, he 
artfully gave ſuch a gloſs to his nefa- 
rious deeds, as to. arrogate a degree of 


app} auſe, where he really deſerved dete- 
and ab- 


lation for his proceedings, 


horrence for the hypocriſy,” with which 


The firſt ſup- 
preſſion of the leſſer Monaſteries was 


county of Hull. 


ignorant, to elucidate the truth, to 


ſtrengthen the cauſe of religion; or had 
his ſole object, been a check to the tyran- 


ny, and abolition of the Aumed autho- 
rity, of the Roman Pontiit; he would 


1539- 
— 


have been entitled, to the good wiſhes of 


mankind. But theſe cauſes had no in- 
fluence over effe&s, which flowed from 
a very different fource. For if con- 


ſidered from their commencement, to 


be received by the natioh, without their completion, we ſhall find the refor- 


While the 


mation as far as reſpects Henry VIII. 


originated in luſt, proceeded in revenge, 


and terminated in avarice. Thus was 


the voice of an individual, through the 


inſcrutable operations of the Supreme, 
inſtrumental to the general good. 


In this diſſolution af courſe, fell all 
the religious houſes in the Town, and 


by De la Pole, Earl of Suffolk; Fer- 
riby Priory, built by one of the Earls of 


Cumberland ; Haltenpriſe Priory, ad 


ed by the Lord Wake, and Thomas Hol- 
land, Earl of Kent ; 
monly called the Black-Friary in the 
Town, founded by Galfred de Hotham, 
in 1330; and the White-Friary, in. 
Whitefriar-Gate, founded by King Ed- 
ward I. This was productive of great 


St. Auſtins, com- 


St. Michael's, built 


Religious 


houſes in 


5 dil» 


ved.. 


confuſion and diſtreſs ; above fifteen 


thouſand religious people, among whom 
were many of good families, were turn- 
ed out to ſhift for themſelves ; who 
had long lived by impoſition, 1n idle- 


neſs, and luxury; having no other 


which aroſe from the fanatical. decep- 
| tions 


means of ſubſiſtence, but the profits 
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tions of hypocriſy, and prieſt- craft; to purchaſe an opportunity to evince it, p. 
1539. their buildings pulled down, demoliſh- by long elaborate nocturnal harangues 1539- 
ed and ſold, their lands and revenues | in its behalf. How liable are the beſt 
| ſequeſtered to the King's uſe, and | actions to miſconſtruction; Some may 
themſelves reduced to that diſtreſs, they | ſay, that though we have inſtances of 
had often been acceſſory, to entail on | attempts to pervert the electors, as far 
their infatuated penitents. back as the reign of Richard 11. and 
| During theſe tumults, the Corpora- of packing the parliament, in that of 
The Cor- : : | OR 
poration tion of Hull, with a prudent, fore- Henry VI. in all probability corrup- 
fn OY thought, took an account of all their | tion had not attained that heighth, 
plate, which belonged to them, and | nor the conſtitution, received ſuch mor- 
finding it amounting to what in thoſe tal ſtabs as in after times. A wicked 
days, was accounted a large quantity, favourite, had indeed endeavoured to 
and worth ſome hundreds of pounds, | 9Verawe the Sheriffs, in their returns, 
being apprehenſive, it might be ſeized by his own particular influence. But 
on, (an apprehenſion warranted by the that never in thoſe days, had a noble 
ablolute power, and many inſtances of | Man publicly opened an inn, where his 
the rapacious diſpoſition of the King) ſteward ſat emboxed in ſtate to bribe 
they wiſely reſolved, at a general coun- with money, the inclinations, and drown 
cil held on the occaſion, to ſecure, with beer, the ſenſes of the degene- 
and put it out of the power of regal | rate voters. Never had a ſupercilious. 
violence, to deprive them of it, by upſtart (a miniſterial tool, mounted in 
converting it into money. The pro- Eaftern gold) been ſo daringly wicked 
duce ariſing. from the ſale, to be ap- in his endeayours, to nandermine the 
plied towards repairing Trinity Church, baſis of the conſtitution, as to attract 
and defraying the charges of their mem- the notice of the legiſlature, and raiſe 
bers of parliament ; a very extraordi- | 2 bluſh on the cheek of his ſupporters, | 
_ nary method of ſpending their money, h were at length, conſtrained to ſave 
if compared with the preſent mode of their own credit, by committing him 
parliamentary elections; where people to durance vile Never had an ignorant, 
obtain a ſeat at a vaſt expence, inſtead illiterate, ſordid wretch, tranſplanted 
of being paid for doing their duty. from the drudgery of an ale-houſe, to 
How much happier is the nation at Ta e enjoy 1 of A ſialic eaſe, publicly | 
this period, when it can always find Aſs: ee OI 
men, who are willing to ſerve their conſtrained 10 make attonement, to the 
country in that capacity, not only with- violated laws of his country—And that 
out fee or reward, but animated with never in former times, had the freemen 
zeal for its welfare, to ſuch a degree, that of a borough, been ſeduced through 
they will ſometimes, diſſipate all their he medians a puppet-ſhew ; where, 
private property, nay even run in debt, whoever did Punch the honour to ſee 


Remark, 
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him dance, was ſure to be rewarded | 


by a promiſſory note, from the agent of 
a Navob, for the price of his 5 8 


proſtitution. 


Theſe things they may * but let 
them add, that at a time when they 


would inſinuate they happened —waile 


the nation was overwhelmed with debt 
diſguſted with the government—alarm- 
ed by a moſt flagrant outrage, attempted 


to be made on the conſtitution, and 
groaning under the oppreſſive conſe- 


quences of the ſtupid blunders, ſelf- 
intereſted negotiations, and wicked con- 


trivances, of an ignorant, needy, pro- 
Hligate cabal; a young man ſcarce old 
enough to be ſo called—born in here- 


ditary virtue—impervious to the allure- 
ments of vice—impregnable to the at- 


tacks of intereſt; in ſpite of all the 


oppoſition made againſt him, by ex- 


perienced iniquity, ſtept forth, and 


ſeizing the helm of government, per- 


ſevered with ſuch unremitted aſſiduity, 
to ſteer the ſaattered fabric of the po- 
litical machine, in the courſe of hon- 


our, rectitude, and virtue, as almoſt re- 
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The Ma- 


ur- 


chaſed by of Edmund, Earl 
iam Sidney, to whom he had given 


t he K 


ſtored it, to its priſtine ſtate. 

This year, Henry purchaſed the ma- 
nor, and Town of King ſton-upon- Hull, 
with Myton, Tupcoats, and their ap- 
purtenances, (forfeited by the attainder 
of Suffolk) of Sir Wil- 


them, as before related, having taken a 
reſolution, to fortify the ſame, and 


make it a place of ſtrength, which he 


afterwards performed, as will be found 


hereafter. 


pliſhed match in the kingdom. 
to detach him from his cauſe, that 


OF 


This year the King viſited Hull, on 
the following occaſion: Jame re the V.. 
King of Scotland, was nephew of Henry 
VIII. being the ſon of his ſiſter Marga- 
ret, married by their father, Henry VII. 


to James IV. Some time after the ow Hull. 


preſſion of the rebellion, occaſioned by 
Lambert Simmel, in which John De la 
Pole, Earl of Lincoln, periſhed, as before 


related; another impoſtor ſprung up, 
who perſonating the brother of Edward journey, 


V. as if eſcaped from the Tower, called 
himſelf Duke of York, and gave Henry 
VII. a deal of trouble and anxiety; 


he was in fact, a Jew of Tournay, at 
leaſt his reputed parents, were of that 


perſuaſion ; though indeed many ſuſ- 
pected Edward IV. was his father, he 
having ſtood god-father to him, which 
was ſomewhat extraordinary, as he was 
apparently of ſuch mean extraction. 
This pretender had thrown himſelf, in- 
to the protection of James IV. King 
of Scotland ; who believing, or affecting 
to believe the adventurer's ſtory, not 


only eſpouſed his cauſe, but gave him 


in marriage, a young lady, of the blood 
the richeſt, and moſt accom- 
It was 


royal; 


Henry VII. ſet on foot a negotiation 
for a marriage with the King, and his 
daughter; which afterwards was car- 
ried into execution. The iſſue of which 
marriage, was James V. 

When Henry VIII. rejected the ſu- 
premacy of the Pope, he was more 
apprehenſive of the oppoſition of his 
nephew, the King of Scotland, tban 
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any other European power. He had- 
during the minority of the young 
King, fomented the troubles of Scot- 
land, with all his accuſtomed policy, 


and manifeſted a deſign, to become 


maſter of the kingdom. 


It was there 
fore not without reaſon, that he feared 
if the innovations in religion, ſhould 
cauſe diſturbances in Scotland; James 
would embrace an opportunity, to be 
revenged on his uncle Henry, by join- 
ing the malcontents; who therefore, 
conceived the project of inſpiring his 
nephew, with the ſame contempt for 
the Pope, as he had ſhewn himſelf. 
He therefore writ' to him, to engage 
him to renounce his obedience to the 
Tee of Rome, and diſpatched an ambaſ- 
ſador, to propoſe an interview. But 


the eccleſiaſtics about him, eaſily diſ- 
ſuaded him from meeting his uncle, 


and to reject the reformation to which, 


he was himſelf not much inclined. 
Not being willing however, openly to 


refuſe his uncle, he gave him hopes he 
ſhould conſent ; but privately ſollicited 
a brief from the Pope, forbiding him to 


meet the King of England. - Henry who 


had prepared for his journey, was ex- 


tremely offended at this conduct of 


James. This year he reſumed his 
proje& of bringing over his nephew, 
being ſo conceited of his own abilities 


in religious matters, that he made no 
doubt of prevailing, (by the irrefiſtible 


force of his arguments) if he could but 
once bring him to an interview. He 


was again promiſed a meeting by James, 
and again diſappointed, by the coun- 


terplots of the crafty prieſts. 


85 
It was on this occaſion, Henry came A. D. 

to this Town, through bye-ways on ac- 1541 

count of the diſcontents, which ſtill ” 

prevailed in ſome parts. As ſoon as ae 

the Mayor, was apprized of this un- 

expected viſit, he ſent the Sheriff to 

meet him, who ſet out with a large 

train of gentlemen, towards Neuland; 

at the boarded bridge, (probably nowW- 

Stepney) he alighted from his horſe, af- 

ter a ſhort complimentary ſpeech, and 

kiſſed the white rod he held in his hand, 

preſenting it to Henry, who return- 

ed it; then he preceded the King on 

horſeback, into the Town. Juſt with- 

'out Beverley Gate, ſtood the Mayor and 

Aldermen, in their ſcarlet gowns and 

formalities ; when they perceived the 

King, they advanced towards him, and 

the Mayor having welcomed him, in“ 

a ſuitable addreſs, fell down on his 

knees, and calling for the mace, kiſſed 

it, and delivered it into his hands, who 

returned it to the Mayor, and carried 

it before the King into the Town, to 

the Manor-Hall, the Mayor's reſidence, 

and where he, with the Queen (Catha- 

rine Howard) and attendants, were 

enitertained for three days, in a ſump- e 

tuous manner; after which he pro- 

ceeded to York, to meet his nephew. 


Henry was entirely ignorant of the 
change wrought in the King of Scotland, 
by means of the Papal eccleſiaſtics 
about him; who were too apprehen- 
ive of the conſequences to their re- 
ligion, of a meeting between the uncle 
and nephew, to permit an interview 
to take place. Henry was terribly ex- 
aſperated at this affront. He had been 


| Z 


induced 


% 


86 
induced to come as far as York, 4 
wait ſome days; but his journey was 
not entirely fruitleſs. The leveral pla- 
ces he paſſed through, made their 
ſubmiſſion to him. 
in the late rebellion, made him pre- 
ſents, by way of peace-offering, for the 
pardon he had granted them. | 
In Lincolnſhire, he received 460ʃ. 
—The gentry in Yorkfhire, preſented 
him with gool.—The Archbiſhop of 


A. D 


1541. 
— 


York, with goo Prieſts, 600“. The 


And pre- 
ſent. 


Mayors of York, Newcaſtle, and this 
Town, 100/. each. Having in vain 
attempted to ſee his nephew, he left 

York, and to the great ſurpriſe? of 

Hull, when the inhabitants were al- 
fembled in the Towns-Hall, to elect 
a Mayor; they received advice that 
the King, who had lodged that night 
at the Earl of Northumberland's ſeat, 
at Lecknefield, would be in Town at 
noon. The election being interrupt- 
ed by this news, the candidates with 
others, went to meet him. Henry, on 
his arrival hearing of this, ordered 
the Corporation to meet again, and that 
Sir Joln Eland, ſhould be nominated 
. candidate, with the others, Meflrs. 
commends Dalton, and Johnſon. Which being 
ob ard done, and Henry voting for him, he 


vas directly choſen, and received the 


to whom 
he pre- 
ſents his 
word 


Henry 
comes to 


Hull 
again, 


with, in honour to the Corporation; 
the day ended in feſtivity and rejoic- 
ing. The next morning his Majeſty, 
and the court reviewed the Town, and 
judging the fortifications were deficient, 
he gave orders for the erection of a 
caſtle, two block-houſes, and other ad- 


Thoſe engaged 


King's ſword, which he preſented him 


improvements, 
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ditional places of defence, round the , 


whole Place. 
Manor-Hall, to be repaired, and a canal 
of freſh water to be made, from New- 
land to Hull; of all which works, 
we ſhall in due courſe give a more par- 
ticular account in its proper place; a 
ſurveyor and aſſiſtants were appointed, 
to carry on theſe improvements. The 
Manor being now the property of the 


Crown, by the purchaſe Henry had 
| made of it, from Sir William Sidney: 


he defrayed the expence of all theſe 


He alſo ordered the 


alterations, which ſtood him in up- 


Henry, then gave orders for theſe: 


embarked with his whole company, on 


board two ſhips appointed to meet him 


here, landed ſafely at Barrou- Haven, 
and proceeded to Thornton Monaſtery, 
(which a little time after he ſuppreſſed) 
and thence to London; z 
ſent down Sir Richard Long,. governor, 
and Michael Stanhope, Eſqr; lieutenant 
governor; appointed: by an inſtrument 
for that purpoſe. 


and departed, having 


1541, 


e re=z 


whence he m turns to 
London. 


By which we may 3 | 


| obſerve, that however eager he was a Gover- 


to ſeize every opportunity to ſhew his 
diſguſt. at, and diminiſh the pride- of 


NOT, 


the clergy, he ſtill kept in view, the 


neceſſary proviſions, for the ſafety of 


the kingdom, againſt the attempts of a 


foreign enemy; and in many things, 


where his paſſions were not more im- 
mediately concerned, acted in a man- 


ner, which might have entitled him, 
to the character of an able ſtateſman, 
and a great King. 


+ otwithſtanding the immenſe riches, 
Henry 


154 
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Suppreſ- 
fro 12 5 
r 


An .' 
3 


pels, and Chantries. 
the kingdom, ſeveral Colleges, Hoſpi- 
tals, Chapels, Chantries, and Frater- 
nities, conſiſting of ſecular Prieſts; 
who enjoyed penſions for ſaying maſs, 
for the ſouls 'of thoſe who endowed: 
Now the belief of Purgatory, | 


KINGSTON 
p. Henry had accumulated, by the diſſo- 
lution of the Monaſteries, his profuſion 
was ſo great, that it exceeded even his 
rapacity, to ſupply the continual pro- 
digality he was guilty of, in behalf of 


his favourites and courtiers. He there- 
fore, ordered ancther ſurvey to be taken 
of all the Colleges, Hoſpitals, Cha- 
There were in 


being exploded, by the doctrine held 


out by the Biſhops; and the trade of 
redeeming ſouls condemned, it was I! 


thought 'needleſs, to keep up ſo many 
endowments to no purpoſe ; eſpeci- 
ally as the Prieſts, whoſe harveſt was fo 
much diminiſhed by them, were ill af- 


fected to the King's proceedings; many 


therefore, were dealt with to ſurrender, 


2525 


which they accordingly did. At length 


in 1545,. the parliament ſtruck the de- 
ciſive blow, ſuppreſſed all the Hoſpi- | 


tals, and Colleges, and gave'their lands 
to the King. At this time, fell the 
great College of Prebendaries in Hull, 


founded by Walter Shirlaw, Biſhop of 


Durham, with the Hoſpitals ; except 


Gregg's, Riplingham's, Trinity-Houſe, | 
the firſt, the King gave to the Town. 
But the perplexed ſtate of the reve- 


and the Charter-Houſe Hoſpital, which | 
was refounded in Edward VIth's days, | 
with all the Chantries in the Town; 

the College of Thornton, was alſo Ge 
folved. Such was the inſatiable rapa- 


city of the prodigal King Such the 
| baſe, ignoble, abject ſubmiſſion, of the 


4 
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ſervile Parliament ; 


ing all their complaiſance, could not 
grant money ſo faſt, as he could ſquan- 
der it away; inſomuch, that it is ſaid, 


the very next year, his neceſſities were 


who notwithſtand- A. D 
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* 


1545» 


Leather 


ſo great, that he cauſed leather money money 


to be coined, for his neceſſary current 
expences. | 


In 1547, Henry died, and with an 


inconſiſtency, which marked all his 


| 


ſoul out of Purgatory ; leaving behind 


"A; D3 


1547 · 
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conduct, is reported to have left 600l. Penh ot 
her annum to two Prieſts, to pray his 


Henry 
VIII. 


him, a memorial of infidelity, bigotry, 


rapacity, profuſion, cruelty, centradig- 


tion, violence, and luſt. | 
On the death of Henry VIII. his 


Wi Eduard VI. ſucceeded to the 


Throne, being a minor of ten years old. 
Voung as he was, he had already given 


ſurpriſing proofs of genius, capacity, 


and an amiable diſpoſition; averſe to 


craelty and perſecution ; he had an 
excellent memory, great ſolidity, and 
was a good ſcholar. 

The Hoſpitals of the CHEE, 
Gregg, Riplingham, and Trinity-Houſe, 


were refounded ; with the two Chapels 


of St. Trinity, and St. Mary, both free 
| Chapels, and founded upon maſſes ; 


conſequently liable to. be deſtroyed by 


the law. The perpetual advowſon of 


nues, greatly embarraſling the govern. 
ment, expedients were to be found, to 
ſupply the deficiencies. Henry had 


left his coffers not very full, his debts 
and legacies muſt be paid; ſeveral 


I 


new 
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Chantry 
lands ſe- 
quſtered - 


— 
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new Peers were created, and revenues 
and penſions were aſſigned them. To 


raiſe which, the Chantry lands were 


alienated, and they irrevocably loſt all 
their eſtates, houſes, revenues, and pro- 
perty for ever ; which were ſequeſtered 


by the regency, in the minority of the 


young King. Among the reſt, thoſe 
we have mentioned were taken away ; 
the ſchool was refounded, and a ſtipend 
given out of Alcock's Chantry to a 
ſchoolmaſter, and ſalaries out of other 
Chantries to the Curate of St. Mary's, 
and the reader at High-Church, to be 


paid them, and their ſucceſſors yearly 


for ever, by the the receivers general 
of Yorkſhire ; divers other ſmall ſtipends 
were ſettled for ſuch like uſes, over 
the whole nation. But this was not 
what the regency wanted, for theſe 


lands being a ſecurity for the ſalaries, 
it was a reſtraint on thoſe, to whom 


they were given. 


Therefore, as it 
would have been a very unpopular 
meaſure, to have annulled theſe ap- 
pointments, thoſe who governed in 


the name of the young King, obtained 


grants of thoſe lands, and the ſtipends 
were paid out of the Crown lands, as 
is in great part done, at this preſent 
time. 

The nobility thirſting after the ef- 
feats of the church, having thus pre- 
vailed, in ſpite of the oppoſition. of 


the ecclefiaſtics (who wanted to con- 


vert theſe remaining revenues, which 
had eſcaped the hands of Henry, to 
religious purpoſes) their next ſtep was 
to promote the reformation, that there 


might be no poſlibility of being called 


n 


the portraits 


on, to make reſtitution to the Papal 
power ; againſt which, ſeveral ordinan- 
ces were made, candles on Candlemas 


day, palms, on palm Sunday, and creep- 


ing to the croſs on Good Friday, were 
prohibited, 
liberty to confeſs or not. 

The orders for pulling down images 
were again publiſhed, and proper per- 


A. D. 
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and people were left ke 
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ſons were appointed, to ſee them carri- 1g0ls de. 
ed into execution, all over the country. - ſtroyed in 


Trinity- 


The commiſſioners appointed to purge Church, 


the Churches of idolatry, "and deſtroy 


the images, &c. came into the High- 
Church, and pulled down a vaſt gigan- 
tic emblematical repreſentation of the 
holy Trinity ; it was in the ſhape of 
a man, with three heads ; one aged, 
wrinkled and grey; another freſh and 
young; the third with a dove upon its 


head, being a groſs type of the three 


perſons in that holy myſtery. This 
idol, ſtood on a ſtone pedeſtal, yet re- 
maining, under the place, where the 


clock-houſe was, on the right hand 


going into the choir, They then went 


into the Chancel and Chantries, and 
pulled down all that they found there, 
| where were the images of Chriſt, St. 


Anne, St. Mary, St. James, St, John 
the Baptiſt, St, Lawrence, and many 
others ſo begrimed with the black ſmoak 
of the incenſe, which was burned be- 


fore them, that they reſembled rather 


of demons, than the 
blefſed ſaints of heaven. Being car- 


ried out of the church, they were firſt. ; 
broken in pieces, and then commit 


ted ta the flames. 


8 792 were daubed with wretched pic- 
| tures, 


In many places the | 


ol the 


py 


_ tures, in red and black, deſcribing the 
memorable actions of the ſaints ; theſe 
were white waſhed, and where the lime 
was pilled off, the lines of theſe draw 
ings, were not long ago eaſily traced. 
The deſtruction of this pageantry, was 
not made without much murmuring ; 
the ſuperſtition of the times exclaimed 
againſt it, as the moſt impious ſacrilege. 
And the inhabitants of the Town, were 
_ variouſly affected, at ſeeing the ancient 
objects of their former adoration, treat- 
ed with ſuch a degree of ignominy and 
contempt, which they were ſo far from 
being able to avert, that they did not 
dare even to expreſs their diſguſt. 


A. I. 
1548. 
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Though ſo many Hoſpitals had 
been deſtroyed, and the times, were ſo 
unfavourable to ſuch. inſtitutions ; yet 

this year, the Mayor, Mr, John Har- 
Tiſon, (who' died the next year) erected 
a new one, in Chapel-Lane, near the 
Low-Church, for poor people, en- 
dowing it, with 10s. a-week, and by 
his will, bequeathed further emolu- 
ments. 


Harriſon's 
- Hoſpital 
grefted, 


This year, the . were 
ſeized. with the ſpirit of reformation; 
they therefore, made ſome ſtrict regu- 
lations, in the adminiſtration. of the 
civil government. On entering into 
debate, they found the preſent defi- 
ciency in the police, aroſe chiefly from 

three cauſes—1/ft.; The great progreſs 

which vice, had been ſuffered: to make 
in the Town; by which, the morals 
of the people, had been much cor- 
rupted- adh, The extreme negligence 
of themſelves, and their predeceſſors, 
in the execution of their offices; by t 


1549. 
* 


Reſorm 


police. 
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ſhould forfeit 6/. 13s. 4d. 


| je in this reign, for converting Hull, 
and Southampton, into free mart towns ; Ang mag 
this for the north countries, and the Rio „ 
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which, a diſregard to the good order 
ok the Place, had been introduced, and 1549- 
many irregularities, committed with 
1mpunity—gdly, The mean, ſordid, nig- 


gardly, and ſelfiſh conduct, of fome 
of the magiſtrates, who by their abje& 


deportment, derogatory to the honour 
of their ſtations, had brought the ma- 
giſtracy into diſgrace, and contempt. 


To remedy theſe evils, they reſolved 


to exert themſelyes ſtrenuouſly, for 
the due puniſhment of vice and im- 


| morality; to do their duties in the 


regulation, and enforce the ordinances 
of the policy, with the moſt accurate, 
and rigid ſeverity ; and call to account 
ſuch of the former officers, as had by 


their deſpicable proceedings, contribu- 
ted to degrade the dignity of the Hall. 


To this end, they ſummoned before 


them, Meſſrs. Johnſon, Fobſon, and 
Thorp 3 
They were accuſed, and convicted of Sherifh - 


three of the former Sheriffs. 


fined- 


living in a manner, unbecoming the 
rank they held in the government 
[Of being deficient, in the elegance of 


their entertainments, given in their 


capacity of Sheriffs In neglecting to 
wear ſcarlet gowns,' and of not provid- 


ing the ſame for their wives, during 


their reſpective Sheriffalties, according 


to the charters and ordinances. 


They 


were accordingly, fined ſeverely; and 


an order paſſed, that for every ſuch 
offence in future, the delinquents 


We have already mentioned, a pro- A. D. 
1552. 


A 5 *' thts a free port 
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Advanta- 
ges there- 
of. 
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off;er for the ſouth. The advanta- 
ges and profits, which would have 
occurred to the nation thereby, were 
obvious—Our vent of cloths, would 
have been open in all wars—Mer- 


chant's goods, would have been out 


of danger, from pirates and ſtrangers, 
and not liable to any interruption 
from arreſts, for the ſlighteſt cauſes 
— The nation, would have been much 
enriched, by the great concourſe of 
ſtrangers, which would have reſorted 


thereto, on account of trade; for as 
a market enriches a town, ſo does 


a mart a realm—We might have had 
great numbers of foreign ſhips, to 


A1lerve in the wars, built on much more 


ealy terms—There would have been 


a conſtant opportunity, of making re- 


priſals, in caſe of our trade being 
intercepted, any indignity ſhewn to 
the Britiſh flag, or any injury what- 
ever offered to us, by the belligerent 
powers We ſhould have had an op- 
portunity, of buying at a cheaper rate, 
and at the firſt hand, as many of the 
commodities, purchaſed from ſome of 
the ſtates, come to us through the 
medium of another power The ſea- 
ports, would have rapidly increaſed 


in commerce, manufacture, population, 


wealth, and ſplendour; inſomuch, that 


we ſhould have been enabled to dic- 


tate our own terms to flrangers, and 
oblige them to bring bullion into the 


kingdom, for our cloth, tin, &c.—Se- 


veral objections were made to this 


ſcheme, which were fully obviated by 


thoſe, who patroniſed it; but either 


by reaſon of the Kings death, or 


money to the poor. 


from ſome other cauſe, it was never 


carried into execution. 

This year, the property of the manor 
of this Town and its appurtenances, once 
more changed its proprietor. It had 
been granted to De la Pole, forfeited by 
him, granted to Sir William Sidney, and 
repurchaſed by Henry VIII. Edward 
VI. the year before he died, in con- 


A. D. 
1532. 
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Miſcarries 


New 
grant of 


Hull, &c. 


ſideration of their loyalty and ſervices, | 
gave an ample grant of the whole, 


to the Corporation; together with the 


right of preſentation, and the perpe- 


tual advowſon of the Hoſpital, com- 
monly called the Charter-Houle. 


Edward now being extremely ill, and 
threatened with a, ſpeedy don 
almoſt incapable of attending to the 
buſineſs of the ſtate; was regardleſs of 


The 
Church 

665 by & ec. 
eized. 


examining the papers, kick the Re- 


gency laid before him to hgn, among 
which, was an order of Puncil, for 
an appointment of viſitors; who were 
to examine throughout the kingdom, 
what plate, jewels, and other furniture 
the churches were in poſſeſſion of; t 

compare the accounts made by former 
viſitations, and enquire what was em- 
bezzled; they were only to leave in 


every church, one or two chalices of 


filver, with linen for the communion 
table, and ſurplices; and to bring in 
all other things to the treaſurer of the 
King's houſehold; to ſell the reſt of 


the linen, cloaks, altar cloaths, &c. 
All this was done, under colour of 


ſelling the ſuperfluities, and giving the 
Certainly there 
was a deal of plate, and coſtly orna- 


ments, which rather ſerved to -inflate 
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the pride, and increaſe the ſplendour 

A. D. . 
1553. Of ſacerdotal pomp, than to contribute 
co the uſe of the ſervice of the holy 
Church. Had the money ariſing from 
the ſales, been applied ſo as to con- 
firm the pretended motive of the viſi- 
tation, it would have been a meri- 
torious deed; but the poor were very 
little benefited thereby. So rich a 


prize, could not eſcape the hand of 


power. The King's illneſs, was too 
fair an opportunity, for the abuſe of 
his name, to be miſſed by thoſe, em- 
ployed to act under his authority. In 
conſequence thereof, the churches in 
this Town, were fairly ſtripped of every 
thing worth taking away, and which 
could excite the attention, or feed the 

rapacity of thoſe, IO in this 
inquifition, 

Soon after this, in the county of 'the 
Town, was taken at Haſſel cliff, an ex- 


_ traordinary fiſh; twenty yards in length. 
A circumſtance, which the ſuperſtition | 
of the times, conſtrued* into an un- 
happy omen; but as the application 
of ſuch prepoſterous folly, is never 
made till after the event, which it ſeems 
to prognoſticate has happened; ſo it 

Death of Was given ont, that it was predictive 

Edward of the young King's death; the news of 


VI. 
| which, arrived ſoon after, to the great, 


general, unfeigned, and juſt ſorrow of 
the nation—the temporary interrup- | 


tion, of the reformation—the revival of 
| her to her end; 


Papiſtical perſecution the encourage- 


ment of eccleſiaſtical bigotry; and the 


rekindling of thoſe flames, which had 
during the laſt reign, been almoſt 
totally quenched, but blazed forth, with 
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redoubled fanatical fury in the next; to 

the diſgrace of our annals, the ſcandal 1568 
of true religion, and the ſhedding of 

the innocent blood of thoſe, who fell 
martyrs, to the inhuman zeal of the 
bloody Queen Mary, and her frantic 
implements of religious butchery, that Queen 
ſpared neither age or ſex, nor paid the 82185 
leaſt regard to thoſe virtues, which are 
generally held ſacred, by the profeſſors 

of different ſects. | 


Mary, much againſt the inclina- 4. v. 
tion of her ſubjects, who had remon- ene 


ſtrated againſt it, had married Philip, Ne 
King of Spain. She this year, fan- * ub | 
cied herſelf pregnant; in conſequence count of 


of which, great rejoicings were made * 

all over the kingdom, by the Roman 
Catholics; and in Hull, their Prieſt, 
exerted his oratory, in an elaborate 
harangue; wherein, he celebrated the 
extraordinary virtues of the Queen, 
and her royal conſort King Philip. 
Te Deum was ſung in the High- Church, 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, and a grand 
proceſſion, was conducted with a ſplen- 
dour, unknown here till then; to the 


incredible joy of the Papiſts of the 


| Town; but their triumph did not 


laſt long. This conception, which 
the Queen had vainly imagined, to 
have taken place, and which, was ſo 
enlarged on from the pulpit, proved 
nothing, but the commencement of a 
dropſy, that four years after, brought 
to the great joy of 
the kingdom in general, and the Pro- 
teſtants in particular. 

The Cloth-Hall, was let for one and 
forty years, at the annual rent of 6ʃ. 

135. 44. 
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a renewal of ſacerdotal tyranny and = 


135. 4d. In former times it was uſual 


5 Y that all cloth, ſhould be examined 
mere, before it was expoled to ſtran- 


gers, under a penalty of gs. 4d. for 
every neglect; which cuſtom, was now 
renewed by a freſh order. 

This year, 
(who had been active in ſuppreſling 
the rebellion, in Henry VIIIth's reign ) 
preſented the Corporation, with a gold 
chain, containing 274 links, to be 
worn by the Mayor, on Sundays, ho- 


| lidays, and other extraordinary occa- 


ſions; under a penalty of 4o!l. for 
neglecting to do the fame. Which 
was afterwards” 
for that purpole, 
About this time, many ſevere com- 
miſſions were iſſued out, for the ſup- 


preſſion of the Proteſtant religion, and 


the reſtoration of Popery. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. a ſtatute was 
made, whereby twenty five Sulfragan 
' Biſhops were created; Hull was one 
of the Towns, appointed for a Suf- 
fragan, ſee, They were to exerciſe 
ſuch authority, as the Biſhop of the 
dioceſe, ſhould give to them; 
their juriſdiction, was to laſt no lon- 
ger, than the Biſhop continued his 
commiſſion to them. One of the 
commiſſions, was directed to the Biſhop 
here; in conſequeuce of which, the 
mals was reſtored, images were again 
erected, and adoration re-eſtabliſhed ; 
the whole ſyſtem of religion, which 
had been adopted in the former reign, 
being overturned, and the Romiſh 
profeſſion threatning the Town, with 


Sir Milliam Knowles, 


enlarged by Lady 
Knowles, who gave twenty angels (10/.) 


a ſuit which had long depended be- 


but 


| Beverley, 


oppreſhve prieſt- craft; at length, after 1788. 


a reign of five years, diſgraceful to | 
Death of 


herſelf, and grevious to her CabjeAs, Mary, 


Mary departed this life, leaving be- Ho hs. 
hind her a character, which might with rater, | 
a degree of juſtice, rather be appro- 
priated to a fiend, than a woman; 
as ſhe ſtands unrivalled in the annals 
of hiſtory, for uniting in a female 


heart, pride, avarice, obſtinacy, bigo- 


try, violence, cruelty, malignity, and 
revenge; diſguſting in her perſon, and 
vindictive in her temper, ſhe ' always 
endeavoured, to confound the effects 
of her diabolical diſpoſition, with zeal 
for religion, which ſhe carried to ſuch 
unwarrantable lengths, that even thoſe 


of her own perſuaſion, were obliged 


to aſſert their claims to humanity, by 
diſavowing her ſanguinary deeds, 

In the firſt year of this reign, on | 

Elizabeth, 

tween the Mayor, and burgeſſes of 
this Town, and the Mayor and com- 
monalty of Beverley, concerning their . 
right, to paſs through Hull- Bridge Beverley 
(built by Henry VIII.) the contend- 3 
ing parties entered into an agreement, to 
refer the diſpute to arbitration, (where- 
by they were bound, in a penalty RE 
200). each to abide by the award) which 
determined, that not only the veſſels of 
but allo all thoſe of the 
other towns on the river, ſhould be 
permitted to paſs the bridge for ever 


freely, if they pleaſed, with their maſts 


ſtanding. 
This year, there was a viſitation of $ 5 
the clergy, 5 the Archbiſhop of York OG 


Viſi tations 
WIIO 
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who was received at Beverley Gates, by 
the Mayor and Aldermen, in their for- 


malities, and ſplendidly entertained at 
the Mayor's houſe. Having preached 
a ſermon in the Trinity-Church, ſet- 
tled eccleſiaſtical affairs, and confirmed 


ſome thouſands of people, he returned 


A D:: 
1562. 


to York. 


An iniquitous tranſaction, now en- 


groſſed the attention of the police, 


WYY which though not unfrequently prac- 


: 33 lar 
8 of 


e 


Remarks 
in London, of a ſimilar nature, where 


there was no actual marriage ſubſiſt- 


thereon, 


tiſed, by the proſtitutes in the metro- 


polis, was here looked on, in a very 


extraordinary light, One Thomas Weſt, 


a taylor, and his wife, being driven | 


to their ſhifts for a living, conſpired 


together, to raiſe contributions on the 


raw, ignorant youths, by the ſtale de- 
vice, of frightening them out of mo- 
ney, by way of compromiſing, and 
avoiding perſonal vengeance, or a pro- 
ſecution, for criminal connection with 


the woman, They carried on this 


buſineſs ſome time, to the ruin of many 


young men, who were weak enough to 
compound, ſooner than be expoſed to 


public cenſure. At length their prac- 
tices being diſcovered, and the con- 


federacy between the huſband and wife 
fully proved, he was disfranchiſed, and 


with his wife, committed to cloſe con- 


| finement, with an allowance of bread 


and water for a month; after which, 


they were carted, with papers on their 


heads, proclaiming their crime, and 


both turned out of Town, never to. 


return. 


There were many inſtances Weite 


ing between the man and woman; till FL, 
at laſt, the frequency of the deception, 156. 
attracted the notice of the magiſtrates, his 
and ſome ſevere examples being made, 

it not only intimidated ſtrumpets and 
their bullies, from attempting theſe 
frauds; but young men, no longer 
yielded to ſuch groſs impoſitions, and 


it was entirely laid aſide. 


This year, the Town was honoured 
by a viſit, from the Duke of Norfolk, 
and the Earls of Northumberland, with 
many other Noblemen, and ſeveral 
of the gentry, who came from York, in 
their. way to London; whither after 
being handſomely entertained by the 
Corporation, they departed, paſſing 
over the Humber. | 


_ V * 9 * PS - : —_ 


. XIII. 


The Reigns of ELIZABETH, and 
| JAMES I. 
HE death of Mary, and acceſſion A. v. 
of Elizabeth, were incidents, that 1569. 
gave a mortal blow, to the Papal power pes: | 
in England. Though nothing effectual Anas 
was done, ſeveral fruitleſs attempts were 5 5 
made by the Roman Chatholic party, 
to reſtore the authority of the Pope; 
at the head of which, was the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Earls of Northumberland, 
Weſtmoreland, and others, The repeated 
attempts of the firſt to wed Mary, 
Queen of Scots, continually embroiled 
the nation in rebellion, which at laſt 
| brought him to the block. Weſtmore- 
land and Northumberland, were concern- 
ed in this ſcheme. Being ſuſpected 
of rebellion, they were {ſummoned to 


„„ court 


94 : „„ 4. 11S 
A. p. court; confcious of their guilt, they 
1569. fled into the north, where they were 
$4 8 very powerful. Having taken Bar- 
nard-Caſtle, they came to Hull, in hopes 
to become maſters of it; 
intelligence they held with one Smith, 
who had engaged in the night, to open 
the Gates to them. But the man being 
taken and diſcovered, he confeſſed his 
intentions, and the defign miſcarried. 
The Earl of Weſtmoreland eſcaped, and 
died ina miſerable exile. Northum- 

berland was taken by the Scots, ſold to 

Elizabeth, and beheaded at York. The 

incendiary in this rebellion, was one 

| Nicholas Morton, who was ſent over to 


Fruſtrat- 
- 


England, to pronounce the Queen a 


Heretick, and that ſhe had conſequently 
forfeited her Crown. Immediately the 
Town was put into a poſture of de- 
tence ; the whole county riſing, and 
the Queen's troops aſſembling, tranqui- 
lity was ſoon after reſtored in. theſe 
parts. | 


between the court of England, and 
Various that of Scotland, concerning the Queen 
the Not of Scots, the Lord regent of Scotland, 
the Earl of Morton, and many of the 
Scottiſh Nobility, were entertained here, 
in their way to London; as alſo was | 
the Earl of Sufolk, Lord preſident of 
the north, and lieutenant general of | 
the Queen's forces, who having re- 
viewed the fortifications, and ordered | 


the neceſſary repairs, returned to his | 


Ration at York. The Earl of Rutland, 
lieutenant general of the infantry, with 
many others of the Nobility, in their 


by means of 


In the courſe of the negociations, | 


I. 0 NN OF 


the northern rebels, came to Hull, and 5 
after receiving the congratulatory com- 1366. 
pliments of the Town on their ſucceſs, 
proceeded to London. 


This year, there was a prodigious A. D. 
flood, occaſioned by a high tide in the 7. 
night time, which broke down the 8 
banks of the Humber, and Hull. It flood; 
roſe with ſuch rapidity, that people 
not having time to abandon. their 
houſes, were obliged. to get up into 
their upper rooms, the whole country 
was laid under water, and much damage 
was done, by the deſtruction of cat- 
tle, and goods, and many lives were: 
loſt.. 1 
This year, the Town was again hon- 
oured, by a viſit from the Lord pre- 
ſident of the north, and others of the 
Nobility, that came in great ſtate ; who 
having reviewed the fortifications, and 
recreated themſelves ſeveral days, re- 
turned to York. 3 


The Mayor and Aldermen, now 
made many orders, for the ſuppreſſion 


| of vice in general ; but their endeavours. 


were chiefly exerted, againſt the fins 
of fornication and adultery, on which. 
| ſubject, they wrote to the Archbiſhop. 
of York, for his approbation of what 
they had” done, and how to proceed; 
to whom his Grace returned 55 101 


lowing anſwer: 


To my loving Friends, the Mayor and 


Aldermen of King flan-upon-Hull.. 3 
« After many hearty comme na- 1648. 

« tions, having received your pious an 8 
« good letters, for the puniſn ent < en the 


Ach 


« malefaQtors, in the moſt abouunab! bitbop of 


return from their expedition, againſt | 


* 


c and 
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« and heinous crimes, of fornication 
« and adultery, and perceiving thereby, 
« thoſe deteſtable offences, to grow by 
« the occaſion of the great reſort of ma- 
e xiners and others, whoſe continuance | 
ce is Uncertain, and they not at all times 
« to be found by. ordinary proceſs, and 
« that kind of licentious living, to be 
* ſo common within your Town, for 
« want of due correction thereof; there- 
„ fore very well liking of your requeſts, 
« I am contented, that the offenders 
within the ſaid Town, (as occaſion 
© and time ſhall require) be duly and 
« ſeverely by you, as juſtices of the 


peace, or chief rulers, puniſhed for 


the ſaid offences, according as hath 
« been uſed in the city of London, or 
* other well governed cities or towns 
© corporate, or by your predeceſſors, 
* lawfully heretofore; requiring you 


* moſt earneſtly, that you adminiſter. 


« juſtice, according to the quality of 
* the offence, without reſpe& to per- 
« ſons; ſeeking therein, nothing but 
** the reformation of offenders, the ſup- 
« preſſing of vice, the maintenance of 
virtue, and the good and welfare of 
your famous Corporation, and ſo 1 
« bid you heartily farewe].”” 
Yours m Chriſt, 

Biſhop Thorp, 

noth 0 197k ( EDWo. EBOR. | 

In conſequence hereof, church-war- 
dens, and ſideſmen being appointed in 
every ward, to viſit ale-houſes, ſtreets 
and cloſes, to enquire who were idly, 


and ſinfully employed in time of divine | 


ſervice, their names and places of a- 


| bode were e. 


and quarantine not being ſtrictly per- 


formed, it was brought by ſeamen into 
this Town. But however, more detri- 3 8 in 


ment was done, by deterring people from 
coming hither, and by the inhabitants 
abandoning their abodes, than by the 
mortal effects of the diſorder itſelf. As 


it was chiefly confined to Blackfriar- 


Gate, which was almoſt entirely infect- 
ed; it was walled, up at both ends, a 
door being left at each, at which por- 
ters ſtood to give in proviſions, and 
watch night and day, to prevent any 
of the ſick from going out. By this 

means, the contagion ſoon ceaſed there, 
(where ſcarce a hundred perſons pe- 
riſhed) and the inhabitants returned to 
their reſpective dwellings. | | 


Two years before this, Elizabeth ob- 


introduced itſelf into the kingdom, iſſu- 
ed out a proclamation, preſcribing to 
her ſubjects, the faſhion they ſhould 

adopt within fourteen days, and en- 
forcing the obſervance thereof, by her 


on example, and that of the court. 
In imitation of their ſuperiors, the ma- 


giſtrates in order to reſtrain the ex- 


travagant luxury of the women in 
dreſs, this year exerted their authority, 


to ſuppreſs a pride, which they with 
juſtice thought prejudicial to economy, 
and their ſtations in life. They there- 
fore, cauſed the following order to be 


Churches: 
« WE the Mayor and 8 


to whom the government of this Town 


; th 
« jabour 


The plague raging beyond the ſea, 5 


ſerving that an exceſs of apparel, had 25 ny anne 


read, in the Trinity and St. Mary's ' , 


« is committed; confid:ring the great Order 


96 | 
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labour and pains, that the Lords of 
the Queen's moſt honourable Privy 
& Council, have taken for the reforma- 
<« tion, of the exceſs in apparel; and 


eto that end, have procured her Ma- 


« jeſty's proclamation, and publiſhed 


eit to the ſame end and purpoſe; ſince 


* the doing of which, we beholding lit- 
« tle, or no reformation, of the abuſes 
« aforeſaid; therefore, do moſt ſtrictly 
« order and command, (ſeeing that it 1s 
* our duty ſo to do, and that it tends 
« to the advancement of God's glory, 


cc the benefit of the common wealth, 


« the particular profit of every perſon, 


e the avoiding of pride, and a great 
„ many other miſchiefs, fins, and in- 
« conveniences) that all maſters, miſ- 


ce treſſes, men-ſervants, maid-ſervants, 
and apprentices, do conform them- 
cc ſelves in their cloaths and garments, 
« to the rules, orders, and methods laid 
« down in the ſaid proclamation ; other- 
ee wiſe, the laws made, and provided in 
« ſuch caſes, ſhall be ſeverely put in 
*'execution againſt them.“ | 

But the refractory women of thoſe 
days, would not eaſily be prevailed on, 
to relinquiſh fo material an article of 
female empire; they therefore, paid no 
regard to the miniſtry, and the ma- 


gtiſtrates were obliged to take the only 
method, which could be uſed with | 
effect, to reſtrain their extravagances, 


by making it their intereſt to obey 


the ordinances, 


In the reign of Henry VIII. a ſtatute 


was made“ That every woman that 


ſhould 


« wore velvet in her cloaths, 


te find a light-horſeman.” This ſtatute 


of the trade. 


Which having taken ſeveral, 


they revived; and enforced it, to the 


entire abolition of their prodigality ; 


and no doubt, the great joy of many of ©. 


their huſbands. 


A. b. 
1577. 
— No 


The Archbiſhop of York, returning 


from London, (where he had been ſome 


time much indiſpoſed) the Corporation 
preſented him with a butt of ſack, as a 


teſlimony of their reſpect and affection. 

The Earl of Huntingdon, Lord preſi- 
dent of the north, this year ſent many 
Popiſh recuſants to Hull, to be kept 
cloſe priſoners ; ſome of which were 


Prieſts, and had been ſent from beyond 


ſea, to ſtir. up the people to rebellion. 
Pirates were ſo frequent at this time, 


with any degree of ſatety. The Lond” 
high Admiral of England, was there- 
fore ordered, to take meaſures for the 
extirpation of them, and the protection 
In conſequence of which, 
this Town was ordered to fit out two 
men of war, to ſcour the adjacent coaſts. 
a com- 


Commit 
ſion for 


miſſion was iſſued to the Mayor and 


Aldermen, to try and execute them; to 


aſſiſt whom, the Lord prefident and 


others, ſat in judgment, and ſentence 

of death was paſſed on ſixteen, who 

were hung in chains along the coaſt. 
Soon after arrived the Lord WWillough- 


by, Ambaſſador to Denmark, with the 
King at arms, who was going thither to 
inveſt his Daniſh Majeſty, with the 


order of the garter, they ſailed for that 
purpoſe, from this port. 
The Muſcovite Ambaſſador, having 


been driven by ſtreſs of weather into 


S. carbor ough, 


„ ? 
1582. 
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Scarborough, arrived at Hull ; whence 
he proceeded by the wo of V ork, to 


* London. 


The Corporation dane ſenſible of 


the great wickedneſs of the times, and 
the increaſe of all manner of vice and 
impiety, made another vigorous effort 
to ſuppreſs the ſame, and writ ſeveral 
letters, to the Archbiſhop of York ; de- 


claring their reſolution, to proceed in 
. the reformation of manners; who re- 


Letter 
roam: ce 
Arch- 
dilbop of 
York. 


turned his thanks, with an eccleſiaſti- 
cal commiſſion, authoriſing them 9 
act more effectually i in that behalf, as. 
follows: 


To my very loving friends, 5 Mayor and 
Aldermen of King ſton- upon- Hull. 
« As God doth well accept of 


your ſervice, ſo do I moſt heartily 


thank you for it, for you have done 
« the office of faithful magiſtrates, in 


* proceeding againſt offenders, for their | 
« reformation, neither can L doubt ef | 
« your diligent continuance, in per- 


« forming of that duty; I ſend, you. 
« here withal a commiſſion, whereby 
ce you may be better authoriſed, effec- 
« tually to finiſh: that which you have 


« ſo well begun; and incloſed certain 


notes, for your better ſafety, and 


more eaſy proceedings. 


with my earneſt commendations, I 
© bid you moſt heartily farewel. 


High 
une d Walf: ngham writ to the. T intimat- 
I 


| Your loving Friend, 
Biſhop Thor,. 4 
27th July, 1682. EDWYN. EBOR. 


On the death of the High Steward of 
Hull, that able miniſter Sir Francis 


And thus | | 
The ſame year, about eight hundred 


ing his deſire to ſucceed to the vacant 
office, which was conferred on him, in 
a manner, which manifeſted the ſenſe 
of the honour he did them.—He had 
long ſerved the Queen, with great zeal 


ſador in Scotland—diſcovered a con- 


deſtination of the Spaniſh Armada, by 
means of a Prieſt, who was his ſpy ; 


the King of Spain, out of the Pope's 
cabinet; wherein that Monarch, had 
| acquainted the Pope, of the intention 


land.. He was Secretary of State, and 
ſpent his whole life and eſtate, in the 


night, at St. Paul's Church, to ſave 
charges, having been a great enen 
to the Town. 

The Lord Preſident of the north, at 
the requeſt of the Corporation, came 
to this Place, and held a court of jail 
delivery, the priſon being full of eri- 


minals; ſome being convicted of felony, 


ſuffered. An old woman,, ſuppoſed 
to be a witch, was ſentenced to ſtand in 
the pillory, on four ſeveral market days, 
and to ſuffer a years impriſonment. 


perſons ſigned the aſſociation, to aſſiſt 
the Queen, againſt the Spaniſfi Armada, 
and at the ſame time, on the receipt of 


her 600 l. to be repaid out of the Ex- 
chequer, as ſoon as the danger was 
over, in conſequence of a circular letter, 


"WF lent. 


ſpiracy againſt her—had learned the 


and had contrived to ſteal a letter, from 


of his vaſt preparations againſt Eng- | 


ſervice of Elizabeth; dying ſo very 
poor, that he was buried privately by 


various letters for that purpoſe, lent 


57 


A. D. 
1584, 


and ability—he had been her Ambaſ- 


A. Dt 
1585. 


= 


A. D. 
1587. 
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Leiter 
by the 
Qucen. 


Alderman 


Dalton, 
Jepri- 


nanded. 
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ſent to the gentlemen of the Town and 


county, as follows: a 
By the QUEEN, 
Trufty and well beloved we Greet you well. 


« The continual great charges which 
« we have (for the neceſſary defence, 
« and preſervation of our dominions 
te and ſubjects) been at, are ſo noto- 
« riouſly and well known, as need not be 
© otherwiſe declared, than may juſtly be 
« conceived by all our loving ſubjects, 
« eyen of common underſtanding - and 
« therefore, at this preſent, finding cauſe 
« of increaſe, and continuance of ſuch 
« charges exceeding all other means, 


« and not minding to preſs our ſub- 
« jets, with any preſent free gift of | 
« money, but only to be ſupplied with 


W ſome reaſonable portion, by way of 


« loan, for the ſpace of one year, we 


tt have made ſpecial choice, of ſuch our 
loving ſubjects, as are known to be 
« of ability, amongſt whom we account 
« you one; and therefore we require 


you by theſe preſents, to lend us the 


te ſum of aol. for the ſpace. of one year, 
« and the ſame to pay unto Thomas 
* Scudemore, Eſq; by us appointed Col- 


« JeQor thereof, which we promiſe to 


« repay to you, or your aſſigns, at the 


« end of one year, in the receipt of our 
 « Exchequer, upon the ſhewing of this 
ſubſcribed by the faid 
4 ColleRor, teſtifying the receipt there- 
« of, Given under our privy ſeal, at 


« privy ſeal, 


* our Manor of Greenwich, 26th May, 


e in the 295 year of our reign.” 


Alderman Dalton, ſoon after his 
Mayoralty this year, was accuſed for 


| and the other on the belly. 


having engroſled moſt of the mills 


about the Town into his hands, takir g 1588. 
| WE Ye 


(inſtead of money, which was cuſt- 
omary) moulter-corn, and more of that 
than he ought, and (to aggravate his 


offence) he had therewith mingled 
| plaiſter, to increaſe the weight. 


which he was ſeverely reprimanded, 
and would have been fined, had he not 
made a ſubmiſſion, and promiſed never 
to commit the like again. 


After ſome violent 8 of wind A. D. 
from the ſouth-eaſt, there was driven Fd 


aſhore at Drypool, an extraordinary fiſh, 
of an oval, ſhape, fix feet long, five 
feet broad, and fix feet between the 
extremities of the upper and lower 
fins, one of which was on the back, 
It was 
ſaid to be the Orthagoriſcos Mikros, or 
little Sea- Hog. 

The. Armada being led: os 
Queen thought fit to a& upon the of- 
fenfive; accordingly letters were written 
to all the ſea-ports, to furniſh ſome 


| additional ſhips, and one was received 
4 at this Town, which immediately fitted 


out a man of war; and Wakefield, | 
Leeds and Halifax, were ordered to bear 
part of the charges, incurred thereby, 


The Aldermen granted to the Mayor 
for the time being, the privilege of pre- 
ſenting a townſman with his freedom, 
during his Mayoralty. But the in- 
conveniencies of this appearing, a few 
years after, it was repealed by general 
conſent of the Corporation, After 
Sir Francis Walfingham, ſucceeded Sir 
Thomas Homage, as High Steward, Who 


. 


Far 


-- ticles, 


»d 
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zyinz the ſame Fare, was ſucceeded by 
1 1596. Sir Robert Cecil. 


The old charters and privileges, were 
Charter 
renewed this year renewed, with many other ad- 


_ enlat- Jjitional immunities. A petition was 
ects preſented to her Majeſty in Council, 
to the 4 forth—“ That a petition had 
wo © been exhibited by the Corporation, 
10 7 « in the 31ſt year of the reign of El:za- | 
| « beth, (1589) praying that the ancient | 
« trade of Derbyſhire lead, might be 

« reſtored. to the Town, there to be 
landed, ſold, weighed and ſhipped as 

ce in former times. That of late years, 

« certain merchants of the city of Lon- 

ce don, and others; who have their fac- 

e tors in Derbyſhire, buy up all the 

« lead, that is there burned or ſmelted, 


« and ſome before it is ſmelted, and 


60 by indirect means, procure beams 
«with ſcales ard weights, to be ſet 
up at Bawtry, where they ſhip the 
*« ſame in ſmall craft, to the port of 
ba. Hull, and ſo to London, without tak- 
ing up, or weighing the ſame at this 
« port, as was cuſtomary.— That it 
« was uſual, to have great ſtore of fo- 
reign wares, brought into the port, 
ce to ſerve the adjacent countries ; but 
4 of late, divers merchants of London, 
and others, had their factors at Gain- 
« fbrough, to whom they ſent ſuch fo- 

ce reign goods to be ſold, and ſerve 

« the country; by which, they had 

« deprived the port of Hull, of almoſt 

« all its trade. They therefore, peti- 


and fore- 
Aalle:s of et 
forei gn ar- 


« tioned that the goods and mer- 


% chandize, coming into the Humber, 
* to be fold; as well from beyond 


4 ſea, as from London and other Places, | 


: 


99 
© might be diſcharged within this port, 2 
and there landed before it be ſold; 1596. 
© except in ſuch places, where the c- SY Res 
755 ſtomer hath been uſed to have a de- | 
« puty reſident (the goods and mer- 
© chandize of the merchants of York, 
«and ſuch goods as are bought at 
« London, by the clothiers of York- 
« ſire, for making cloth, only excepted) 
© that if this was not rectified, it would 


© be the ruin of the Town and port. 
In conſideration of which, the Cor- 


« poration were content to diſpenſe 


© with ſuch, their privileges and grants, 


* as concern the buying and ſelling of 


lead with ſtrangers, they paying ſuch 
«© duties, as had of ancient time been ac- 


« cuſtomed for the relief of the Town's 


« Chamber, and to the maintenance of 


ce the port, —and praying relief. 
On reading this petition, and hear- 
ing council on both ſides, in the 


oP Order 
Court of Star-Chamber, an order was Qi 


© made“ That the incorporation of 
te the Town of Hull, ſhould from 
« thenceforth, retain the traffic and 
ce trade in that Town, amongſt them- 
ce ſelves as in former times, they had 


been accuſtomed without impeach- 


« ment of any, in as large a manner as 
they did before the grant of the fairs, 
« made by her Majeſty to the town | 
« of Gainſbrough ; and that no foreigner 


« ſhould reſort up that river, in any | 
Other ſort, than as they had done in 


ce former times. 


This however proved ineſfectual 


to remedy the grievance complained 


of, and raiſed up many opponents to 
; 4 


100 
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the Town. The defendants from Lon- 


don, Gainſbrough, Howden, and others, 


obtained a rehearing, for repealing the 
laſt order. Whereon a peremptory | 


decree was made“ That from thence- 


« forth, no merchant, either of the 


« city of London, or of any other city, 
ce town, or place within the realm, ſhould | 
« tranſport any kind of merchandize, | 


% (coals and mill-ſtones excepted): to | 


es any creek or haven within the north | 
« ports of the realm, between Boſton in 


« Lincolnſhire, and Hartlepool in the 


« Bithopric of Durham, unleſs he ſhall 


« firſt be admitted into the incorpo- 


* ration of Hull; and by that means 
« licenſed to trade. to the towns and 


© aces, contained within the prohibi- 
-» tion, on pain of ſuch puniſhment, as 
« by the Privy Council, ſhould. be in- 


« flicted on the offenders for their con- 


« .ciipt. And further, that if any per- 


« ſon ſhould offer to carry any goods. or 


bs merchandize, into any of the counties 


« adjoining to the Town of Hull, either | 
« through the fame, or up the Humber; 
*« it ſhould be lawtul for the Mayor to 
* detain the fame, till they ſhall be re- 
« jeaſed by orderof the Privy Council. 25 


A very ſevere order was made this 


year againſt the ſtrolling companies of 
comedians, who were repreſented. as a 
fet of vagrants, of the moſt pernicious 


. tendency, debauching the principles 


of the youths. But as the notions then 


entertained of theſe matters, will beſt 


appear from the order itſelf, we mall 
inſert it verbatim. 


«WH EREAS, heretofore and yet, 


& there now and then reſort to this 


« Town, divers idle, lewd perſons, 
« players, or ſetters out of plays, tra- 1598.” 

« gedies, comedies and interludes in 5 
« this Town, to which many inhabi- 
« tants have reforted, to the great | 
« ſpending of their time and money, 
and the debauching of their princi- 
ples; and becauſe that the players. 
« are for the moſt part ſtrangers, and 
« cannot be conveniently reſtrained ;, 
"it is therefore ordered, and agreed 
© by the Mayor and Aldermen preſent,, 


ce that no Burgeſs nor inhabitant within. | 
ee this Town of King ſton-upon-Hull, 
« neither man nor woman, ſhall at any, 


time hereaſter reſort to, or be preſent. 


« at any play or interlude, within this 
Town of King fon-upon- Hull, upon 
© pain that every ſuch perſon offend- 
ing therein, ſhall forfeit for every ſuch 
* time and offence, the ſum. of 25. 6d.. 
to the Mayor and Burgeſſes of the 
« {41d Town. And alſo, that the owner. 
4 of every houſe, or the tenant thercof 
or of the place where ſuch play, or 
te plays, or interludes are, or ſhall be 
c aced, ſhall for every time and offence- 
« forfeit 205. to the ule of the Town: 
|< aforeſaid.” £1 

1 By this. we may er. the great, gene 
difference of- opinion, between. thoſe. es 
days of dark ſuperſtitious bigotry, and. 
the prefent times of enlightened litera-. 
ture. The illiberal, ungenerous, and 
geen unmeritted perſecution of thoſe, 
engaged i in theatrical purſuits, with the 
opprobrious reflections, that perſons of 
narrow minds, weak capacities and fana- 
tical ideas, annexed thereto ; have loſt. 
a in Prepares; as the age im- 


proves 


— 


6&5 refinements of literature. 
WY" on iefelf; requires a large fund of thoſe 
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p Proved i in the liberal, polite arts, and 
The profeſ- 


qualities, which are held in eſtimation, 
by the better part of mankind. But 
as its requiſites are conſined to the mind | 
and perſon, and a very fmall portion 
of the univerſal panacea, enables them 


to try their fortune on the ſtage, with- | 


out ſerving a prenticeſhip, or purchaſ- 
ing a freedom; it has more frequently 
been the particular reſource, not only. 
of the - needy and unfortunate ; but 
alſo of thoſe, whoſe indolence, or vani- 
ty, has induced them to quit their pro- 
feſſion, and engage in an employment, 
in which, if they would do their duty, 
they would find, they had undertaken 
an unpleaſing, difficult, and laborious 
| talk; it is therefore, not to be wonder 
ed at, if in ſuch aſſociations, collected 
with ſuch views, and under ſuch unfa- 
vourable circumſtances, the conduct 
of many of its members ſhould be ſuch, 
as to bring an odium on the profeſſion 
itſelf; which by a very eaſy tranſition, 
is transferred to the performers, till the 
name of actor, becomes deſpicable of 
courſe. Another and a greater cauſe, 
to which this diſrepute is to be attri- 
buted, was want of proper regulations 
for the theatres, and the performances 
there to be exhibited; for certainly 
more miſchief muſt ariſe, from an im- 
proper play, performed before a thou- 
ſand ſpeRators, than the conduct of a 
few individuals little known, and with 
whom few people conſorted, that could 
be prejudiced by their example, But 
at length the ſtage became an ob- 


ject of the legiſlature's interpoſition, 


the good conduct of the exhibitions, 

and probity of the better ſort of the 
performers, has raiſed the profeſſion to 
a degree of reſpeQability, which muſt 
induce every liberal admirer of the ſci- 
entifick arts, to wiſh it merited ſucceſs. 


But it is not in the play-houſe only, 
where the paſſions productive of immo- 
rality and diſcord are to be found; they 


and of the worthy magiſtrates; in a 
place where of all others, we ſhould 
think they were leaſt likely to be met 
with even in the houſe of God; where 
oſtentation, pride, vanity, envy, ambi- 


tant evils, had introduced themſelves 


ſolicit the aſſiſtance, of the Archbiſhop 
of York, and the commiſſioners for ec- 
cleſiaſtical cauſes, to ſettle the diſputes. 
It ſeems that the pews in Trinity- 
Church were altered, repaired, and en- 
larged, and the place of every different 
rank, and degree was aſſigned them, by 
the uſual authority. The legend ex- 


verned, and content to fit and place them- 
ſelves, as they were ordered. But it was 
not ſo with the women, who like the 
Phariſees, loved the uppermoſt place in 
the Synagogue. However intent they 
might be on their devotions, what- 
ever fervour they ſhewed in ſecuring for 
themſelves good places hereafter above, 


ing thoſe below, IO with one eye 


F 


D d they 


tion, reſentment, and all their concomi- 


this year; inſomuch, that the Corpora- 
tion were obliged to complain to, and 


preſsly ſays— The men were eafily go- 


they were no leſs ſollicitous, concern-. 
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22 preſe- 


dence in 


now diſturbed the peace of the Town, Church. 
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they contemplated heaven, the other 
was vigilantly employed, in watching 


over their privileges on earth, and the 


article of precedence, was conteſted with 
much animoſity, heat, and contumacy. 


We are ſorry to obſerve, that the 


controverſy was carried on chiefly by 


the Alderwomen, and the wives of the 
Magiſtrates, becauſe ſome perſons, who 
are prone to make evil conſtructions, 
might infer from this circumſtance ; 


that 1t gives room to doubt their ad- 
miniſtration, in the government of the 
Town, mult be unſatisfactory, and de- 


ficient in point of energy; as they 


.could not exert their authority over 


their own wives ſufficiently, to prevent 
ſuch an indecent conteſt, without cal- 
ling in the aſſiſtance of the Church to 
reſtore peace; to the diſgrace of their 


own honour, as men and Magiſtrates, 


and the debaſement of the Archiepiſ- 
copal dignity. It is much to be la- 
mented, that the Rev. Mr. John Clarke, 
had not lived in thoſe days; how much 


trouble might he have ſaved the Cor- 


poration, and his Grace of York. There 
is an inſcription in the Chapel of the 


Charte:-Houſe, where after being in- 
formed that it is inſcribed To the me- 


mory of Mr. John Clare and that his 


© months. 


Sc. 


remains lye near thereunto— the year 
he died in —and at what age he de- 
parted this life —we are afterwards told 
« —He was maſter of God's-Houſe- 
« Hoſpital fifty one years, and eleven 
And of Margaret his Wife,” 
How long he was maſter of Mar- 
garet, does not appear, as ſhe died at 
the age of ſixty three; therefore, ſhe 


| 


muſt have been married at the age of , 


eleven years, and one month, to have 


been under the dominion of her huſ- 
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band, during all that period. But 5 


though we are left in the dark, as to 
the particular duration of his twofoid 
juriſdiction ; it is certain his ability 
in governing Margaret, was thought ſo 
extraordinary, as to be worthy record- 
ing, and no doubt he would have com- 


municated to the Mayor and Alder- 
men, what methods he took to accom- 
pliſh ſo defirable an end; of which 


information, they ſeemed to. ſtand ſo 


much in need. —Precedency has often 


been regarded as a matter of the great- 
eſt conſequence, eſpecially with the fair 


ſex— Two ladies of quality 1 in France, 3 


meeting in their coaches, in bl narrow 
lane, where there was not room to turn 


about, ſtaid there all night, becauſe they 


could not agree who ſhould put back 


firft. Their huſbands having engaged 
in the quarrel referred it to the King, 


who decreed, that the greateſt fool ſhould 
keep poſſeſſion of the ſtreet. Which 
ſeaſonable reproof was the occahon of 
their being equally aſſiduous in clearing 
the way. But this cannot be wondered 
at, when even perſonal interviews be- 
tween the Monarchs of the earth, have 
been interrupted, becauſe of the in- 
ſuperable difficulty of regulating the 


precedency; treaties have been ſuſpen- 


ded, by the jealouſy of the reſpective 
Ambaſſadors, on that important article; 
and in the interview between Henry 
VIII. and the King of France; it was 


even preſcribed by Cardinal Wolſey, 


how many fteps the two Kings ſhould 


take 


1 598. 
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take to meet each other, leſt there ſhould 


be the ſmalleſt degree of precedency 


implied from the number of paces on 
either fide. In the preſent caſe, the 


interpoſition of the commiſſioners prov- 


ing effectual, all contention was laid 


aſide, in obedience to the ene 


Commiſ- 
{ion for 
ſeating the 
ladies at 


Church. 


order: 


To our loving Hens Mr. Joh SR 
Mayor of King ſton-upon- Hull, Wm. 


Gee, Leonard Willan, Anthony. Cole, 


Aldermen, Griffth Briſtin, Preacher 


there; and to the Church Wardens, of | 


the Church or Chapel of St. Trinity, 
in Hull. 
___« WHEREAS, we are credibly in- 
« formed that ſeveral diſorders have hap- 
« pened, among ſeveral Gentlewomen 


« of your Town, about their places in 


ce the Church or Chapel of St. Trinity's, 
« at the time of ſervice and ſermons, 
« for the avoiding whereof, and for the 
« appealing of ſuch controverſies, - as 
« have and may further fall out; we 
« will and require you, in her Majeſty's 


name, and by virtue of her Highneſſes 


«© Commiſſoners for cauſes ecclefiaſtica], 
© tous and others directed, and here- 


„by authoriſe you, or any four of 


« you, whereof you Mr. Mayor, Mr. 


- « Briſkin, and Mr. Gee, or Mr. Cole 
| © to be there, to place every of the ſaid 


C the ſaid Church, according to their 


«* Gentlewomen, in the places already 
made, or ſhortly to be made within 


„ callings or dignities, ſo as Mrs. 


« Mayoreſs for the time being, always 
« fit in the, firſt and moſt honourable 
e place, and the other Alderwomen 
below her, according to their degrees 
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« as hath been accuſtomed, and not h. 
« hereafter to be troubled or moleſted 1598. 
« by any; and further, we command 

te that all gentlewomen reſorting thither, 

« to hear divine ſervice and ſermons, 

© have fit places aſſigned them for that 

“ purpoſe, in due and convenient tune, 

e and ſo we bid you heartily farewel. 


At York, this laſt of Odober, 1698. 
MATTw- EBOR, 
Jos. BENNETT, 
Wu. GOODWIN, &c. De i 


The ſpirit of reformation again ſeiz- 
ed the Corporation, who made com- 
plaint to the Archbiſhop of York, of the 
profligacy of the poorer claſs of the 
inhabitants, and ſollicited his Grace's 
direction, how they might proceed to 
reform them ; upon which, he writ the 
following letter, and ſent a commiſſion. 
for the ſevere puniſhment of adultery, . 
fornication, and drunkenneſs. | 


| Mathew, by the e of God, Arch- 
biſhop of York, primate of England, 
and Metropolitan. To our well beloved 
Fohn Graves, Mayor, of the Town of 
King fton-upon- Hull, of our Dioceſe 
of York ; to Anthony Cole, Alderman, 
of the ſame Town, Theophilous Smith, 
and Thomas Wincop, Maſters of Arts, 
and preachers of the word of God in Comiſſion 
the ſaid Town, fſendeth Greeting. 2 


« WHEREAS, we have received e 15 
« very credible information, that there 
« are divers offences, and offenders, 


« which do greatly abound and reign 


in your Town aforeſaid, and namely 
te the ſins of incontinency and drunk- 
«© enneſs, and the ſame among the 

| « poorer, 


* 


| 
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a poorer, and baſer ſorts of people who 


« cannot be convened hither for their 


« puniſhment, and reformation, with- 
out travel and charges, which they 
« are not able, well to perform, and 


e undergo;: WE therefore, minding 


« and defirous that ſuch offenders may 
« for all that, be condignly puniſhed, 


< and not in regard to their poverty 


« or miſery, (things moſt incident to 


* perſons, of ſuch bad qualities) to 


« eſcape correction, to incouragement 
© of others, and the offence of the 


« Godly and well diſpoſed, do here- 


« by authoriſe you, or any two of 
*« you, (whereof either you the ſaid 


* Theophilus Smith, or Thomas Wincop, 


« is to be one) to call and convene 
« before you from time to time, all ſuch 
« perſons who have, or ſhall offend in 
« the ſame filthy fins, of fornication 
e and drunkenneſs, within your ſaid 


te confeſſion, proof, or certainty of their 
* ſaid ſeveral offences, to impoſe ſuch 
ec puniſhment and correction, upon 
« them, as ſhall be fit in your diſcre- 
te tions, according to the eccleſiaſtical 
« Jaws of this realm; and do require 
te that the names of all other offenders 
in the like deformities, who are, or 
« ſhall be of greater degrees, callings, 
« or abilities, you ſhall certify from 
te time to time to us, or our chancel- 
«lor, together with the nature, and 


* quality of their ſeveral crimes ; ; that 


« they may be called hither, and more 
« ſeverely puniſhed, to the terror of all 


ce ſuch malefactors, and the good ex- 


ff ample of all others. And for that 


« you may have; and keep records, and 
* remembrances of your doings there- 
«in; we do hereby aſſign Fohn Spen- 


ce cer, of the ſaid Town (a man ſome=- 


te time heretofore, attending the exerciſe 


«of eccleſiaſtical ' buſineſs) to enact, 


« and record your proceedings in theſe 
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ce caſes, whom we require you to aſſume _ 


te for that end; that thereby we may be 
« certified, as occaſion ſhall be, of your 
« ſaid doings and proceedings. In 


ce witneſs whereof, we have hereunto 


« cauſed the ſeal of the office of our 


cc Vicar-General, which we do uſe in this 5 


« behalf, to be ſet to theſe preſents.” 
Given at York, the 12th June, in the 


year of our Lord God, 1599, and in 


the 6th year of our tranſlation. 


From theſe frequent interpoſitions of , 
the Magiſtracy, for the reformation of 
manners, we muſt not draw a con- 
cluſion, which though often aſſerted is 
entirely falſe, that people are wickeder 


Remark, 


in the metropolis than in the country ; 


if there is any difference, it is that of 
acting with a greater degree of ſecret 
diſſimulation, in the latter, than in the 
former. Human nature is the ſame 
every where, and vice abounds pro- 


portionably, as much in a village, as 


in a city. But the actions of perſons 
in a large concourſe, being loſt in the 
multitude, are leſs liable to obſervation 
than in a ſmall town. The practice 
therefore, of hypocriſy, will always be 
in a direct contrary ratio, to the mag- 
nitude of the ſcene of action; nor is 


it neceſſary to obſerve, a conduct ſo 


ſcrupulouſſy obſcured from detection, 
in a place where we ſcarce know our 
| next 
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p. next door neighbour, as where every 
1599. one is known to another ;. and there 1s 
WOE generally a univerſal connection, that 
gives ample opportunity to the ma- 
lignity of depraved minds, to indulge 


that moſt reſtleſs, pleaſing, and irrefiſt1- | 


ble paſſion, of expoſing the frailties of 
others. A gratification exerciſed in 
various ways, and under various diſ- 
guiſes ; always embraced with avidity, 
and uſually exerciſed with ſeverity, 
cruelty, and inhumanity. Thus fear 
is ſubſtituted for virtue, and debauchery, 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharita- 
bleneſs is carried on, with a degree of 
low cunning, which bids defiance to the 
cenſure of the public eye; to the great 
entertainment of thoſe, who having no 
buſineſs of their own, kindly employ 
themſelves in a buſy ſolicitude for that of 
others; - till ſome unlucky diſcovery, in- 
volves a town in reciprocal ſlander, 
recrimination, hatred, and reproach. 


1 Henry VIII. in the 2gd year of his 
eeen the reign, built a Caſtle and two Block- 
_ Queen houſes at Drypool, which coſt 60,0001. 
_ own. the yearly maintainence whereof, and 
the charges of keeping a Garriſon 
there conſtantly, ſtood him in about goo, 
or 1000l. per annum. Edward VI. to 
be eaſed of this yearly expence, in the 
6¹ year of his reign, granted the charge 


and cuſtody of the Caſtle and Block- 


houſes, with the lands and grounds 


within the walls, there-unto belonging, 
to the Mayor and burgeſſes “ To 


Acreement © them, and their ſucceſſors, without 


betwenm ( giving any account thereof. In con- 


and Ed. « ſideration of which, the grantees co- 
ward VI. 


rocited- 6e venantcd with the King, ſufficiently 


| 


and Blockhouſes, with the jetties and 1599- | 
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to repair and maintain the ſaid Caſtle p. 


© banks within the walls, when it ſhould 
© be needful, and to keep all ſuch mu- 
« nition and ordinance, as they ſhall 
e receive from the King; whereupon, 
© the Mayor and burgeſſes, covenanted 


cc and bound them, and their ſucceſſors, 


« in 20000. to repair and maintain the 


e ſaid Caſtle and Blockhouſes; in ſuch 


« ſort, as ſhould be fit and convenient 
« for the ſame; towards which charge, 
« his Majeſty granted, that the Mayor 
« and burgeſſes, ſhould have, to them, 
« and their ſucceſſors, yearly for ever, 


« go! out of his Majeſty's Manor of 
ce Myton, as by his Letters Patent ap- 


« pear.” 


" 88 his Majeſty by his 44. 


ec pecial grace, did grant the Manor of 


« Hull, the ſixth part of the Manor of 


| © Sutton, and the Manor of Myton cum 
© Cupcoates, with all the rents of the © 
« ſame, being 131/. 10s. 1d, a year, 
« unto the ſame Mayor and Burgeſſes, 


« and their ſucceſſors, in fee-farm for 


« ever, rendering yearly to his Majeſty | 


« for the Manor of Hull, 131. 45s. od, 
« —For the ſixth-part of the manor of 


« Sutton, 2 1l. os. od. For the manor 


« of Cupcoates cum Myton, 471. 6s. 1d. 
« a year, in all 81“. 10s. 1d. (the ſame 
« col. a year, granted as aforeſaid, 
« being deducted, and allowed out of the 
« ſaid yearly rent of 1311. 10s. 1d.) 
« as by his Letters Patent, oye the 


« Great Seal appear,” 


The Blockhouſes and Caſtle, being 
ſuffered to go to ruin, by reaſon of 


their not * properly upheld by the 
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Town, according to the tenor of the 
ene agreement, Queen 


Elizabethi entered into a ſuit with the] 


Mayor and Burgeſles, on account there- 
of, who pleaded, that the weſt plat-form, 
of the ſaid Caſtle, was ruinous at the 


time of the grant, and fell down four 


years after it came to the Mayor and 
burgeſſes. Whereupon, a commiſſion 
was directed to certain perfons, where- 
by the Privy Council empowered them, 
to ſurvey the decay, and enquire into 
the occaſion thereof, and whether it was 
convenient to be re- edi ſied or no. Who 
certified the manner of the decay, and 
they thought it not convenient to be 
re-edified, for that the Caſtle was ſo 
ſituated as to be of no. ule, neither to 


offend, nor defend. That the Block- 


houſes had yearly vaſt ſums of money 


expended on them, and the ſaid Caſtle 
and Blockhouſes falling to ruin and 
decay, was not through any neglect of 
them, but through the badneſs of the 
ſoundation, and the defect of the tim- 
ber upon which they were built. That 
it is true there had been, for many 
years paſt, no watch, ward, or garriſon, 
kept therein, becauſe that there neither 
was need of any,. nor could there bc 
any, by reaſon that the whole lay in 


rubbiſh, &c. b 
The ſuit dropped, moſi probably both | 


parties grew weary of carrying it on, 
but in 1637, it was revived, and the 
Crown again renewed it; when the civi/ 
wars put a final end to it; after it had 


been carried on with much animoſity, 


and at a great expence, 


—_— 


An Alderman being choſen Sheriff 


productive of great confuſion in the 
Town. 
of him, to the Miniſtry. He was fined 
1007. disfranchiſed, and was obliged to 
leave the place in diſgrace. 

This year, the inhabitants of the 
Town, &c. were much alarmed by the 


in theſe parts; inſomuch, that they 


were under the moſt dreadſul appre- 
henſions of a famine : 
thereof. The Town was now honoured 
by a viſit from the Lord Burleigh, Lord 


in conſequence 


Preſident of the north, with Lord Evans, 
and others of the nobility and gentry, 
who were entertained by the Mayor. 
In the evening, notwithſtanding it was 
Sunday, many curious fire-works were 
played off. One of the engincers hav- 
ing plant d an old cannon in the Market- 
curious conſtruction; it was fo over- 
charged, 
its ſplinters amongſt the populace, killed 
whom died 


many others, ſeveral of 


afterwards, involving Hull in grief, and | 


mourning. 

The Town experienced ſome ſmall 
damage, from an earthquake, which 
was felt all over the kingdom; ſome 
down ; but no material miſchief was 


here. The ſuperſtition of the times, 
conſtrued this into a prediction of the 


Steal event, which happened next year. 


When 


Complaint was therefore made 


Place, full of fire-works, of a moſt. 


four men npon the ſpot, and wounded 


od buil dings and chimnies were thrown 


done, though it was very ſenſibly felt 


this year, refuſed to ſerve, which was $I | 
— — 


. 


great ſcarcity of corn, which prevailec V 


that it burſt, and ſcattering 
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James I. 


KINGSTON UPON- HU L L. 


When Queen Elizabeth departed his 


life, after a happy reign of forty four 


years, four months and cight days. 


Early in the morning Lord Clinton, 


with ten gentlemen in his retinue, ar- 
rived here, by the way of Barton, with 
the news, and defired permiſſion of the 
Mayor, to proclaim James. 


was not ſufficiently authenticated, and 


his Lordſhip bringing no official war- 


rant, from the Privy Council, he ſum- 


moned the Recorder and Aldermen, 
who all met him in the Council Houſe, 


in Trinity Church. After a long de- 


liberation, they anſwered, that ſuppoſ- 


ing the Queen was dead, yet having 
no order from above, they durſt not 
grant his Lordſhip liberty to proclaim 


any Prince, till they were better in 


formed, for which purpoſe, they would 
immediately diſpatch an expreſs, to the 


Lord Preſident of the north at Vorl, 


for proper inſtructions what do; this 
being done, the meſſenger returned, 


| with the following letter : 


c tions, 


After my very hearty e 
the Queen's Majeſty, being 
« dead, I have this day cauſed the K ing 
© of Scots, to be proclaimed King of 


England, Scotland, France and TIre- 


« land ; according to the directions ſent 
« unto me, from the Lords of this realm, 
«and I have cauſed ſeveral copies of 


« the proclamation to be ſent, as well 
« to your Town of Hull, as to others 


« within this county, with particular 
ce j nſtructions, what courle to take there- 


c jn, and have ſent the ſame unto you by 


« Mr. Hilyard, who was here this day 


with me, and have joined him in 


But as it 


| 


* commiſſion, with you and others in 


this matter, and you ſhall do well, 
e as you have great cauſe to do, to 
« expreſs the joy and comfort that 
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« you are to receive herein, by making 


“of bon-fires, and ſuch like other 
« demonſtrations of joy, as hath already 
© been uſed in London, upon this pro- 


| < clamation; I give you thanks, for 


« your letters by this bearer, and com- 
% mend your good diſcretion therein, 
te that you did forbear to enter into 
« ſuch a buſineſs, upon any great pri- 
vate man's commandment, having no 
« commiſſion, or ſufficient authority 
« from the Lords above, or from the 
« Preſident or Council here, and J re- 
6e quire you Mr. Mayor, and the 'reſt 
« of your brethren, to continue your 
« good care of your Town, and to ſee 
« that your port, and other places of 


fy ſtrength be ſecurely kept, and the 


« Town continued in good quiet.—So I 
« leave you to God's good, and ſafe 
protection.“ | 


Your loving friend, 
THOMAS BURLEIGH, 


York, 27th March, 160g. 
The next day arrived Chriſtian Hil- 


yard, John Totham, and enn in 
Hull. 


Alford Eſquires and others, joined in 
commiſſion with the Mayor, Recorder, 


and Aldermen; who with great ſolem- 
nity, preceeded by muſic, went in pro- 


ceſſion to the marketplace, and pro- 


claimed King James I. after which the 


day was ſpent, in thoſe uſual demon- 
{trations of joy, on this happy occaſion, 
which at the- ſame time, that it in- 

ä ſults 


roclaim 
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ſults the memory of the laſt monarch, 
too often proves a premature exulta- 
tion for an event, of which, it is im- 


9 poſſible to know the conſequence, and 


On. 


it is at beſt, but a mere ſubterfuge for 


conciliating future favour, by antici- 


pation; founded on hopes frequently 
deluſive, expreſſed in the reiterated 
hackneyed terms, of a periodical, pre- 
tended joy, which is often never felt, 
where the ſorrow for the deceaſed So- 
vereign, (if ſuch was due to departed 


merit, ) is interrupted, by the ridiculous, 


faſhionable, obſtreperous, ebullitions, 


of indecent, external tranſport, often at 


the very moment, coldly aſſented to, 


P ocla- 
mation. 


if not diſavowed by the heart, and cer- 
tain to be iſſued forth, at a time, when 
we are ignorant whether we have not 
reaſon to lament the change. But ſuch 
will ever be the caſe, where cuſtom 
prevails over reaſon and common ſenſe; 
never perhaps, was ſuch a reflection 
made, with greater juſtice, on ſuch an 
occaſion; never had magiſtrates a grea- 


ter reaſon to bluſh, at the unavoidable 


violation of the truth, and the proſtitu- 
tion of magiſterial ceremony, than when 
they preſided at the publication of the 


following proclamation, 


„ For as much as it hath plcafed Al- 
e mighty God, to call to his mercy, out 
« of this tranſitory life, our Sovereign 


« Lady, the High and Mighty Princeſs 
« Elizabeth, late Queen of England, 
France and Ireland ; by whoſe death 


and diſſolution, the Imperial realms 


« aforeſaid, are come abſolutely, wholly 


« and ſolely to the High and Mighty 


« Prince James the VI. King of Scotland, 


« united and aſſiſted, 


« who is lineally, and lawfully deſcended , 5. 
te from Margaret, daughter to the High 3. 


cc and renowned Prince Henry the VII. 
« King of England, France and Ireland, 
* his great grand-father ; the ſaid Lady 
« Margaret, being lawfully begotten of 
« the body of Elizabeth, daughter to 
King Edward the IV. by whole hap- 
« py conjunction, both the houſes of 
&« York and Lancaſter were united, to 
« the unſpeakable Joy of the whole 
« kingdom, Margaret being alſo eldeſt 
« ſiſter to Henry the VIII. of famous 
e memory, King of es as afore- 
« ſaid. 

«WE therefove, the Lords Spiritual 
© and Temporal, being here aſſembled, 
with thoſe of her 
* late Majeſty's Privy Council, and 
© with great numbers of other principal 
90 gentlemen of quality, with the Lord 


cc Mayor, Aldermen and citizens of 


« London, and with multitudes of other 
te good ſubjects, and Commons of this 
« land, thirſting after nothing, ſo much 
« as to make it known to all perſons, 
« who it is, that by laws by lineal ſuc- 
« ceſſion, and undoubted right, is now 
become the only Sovereign Lord and 
« King of. thoſe Imperial crowns, and 
« to the intent that by virtue of his 
% power, wiſdom and godly courage, 
© all things may be provided for, and 
« executed, which may prevent, or refiſt 
« either foreign attempts, or popular 
« diſorders, tending to the breach of the 
« preſent peace, or to the prejudice 5 
« his Majeſty's future quiet. 85 


« WE do now hereby, with one full 
« aſſent, and conſent of tongue and 
heart, 


KINGSTON:UPON-HULL. 
| 


« heart, publiſh and proclaim, that the 
High and Mighty James VI. King 
= of Scotland, is now by the death of 


<< our late Sovereign, Queen of Eng- 


« land, of famous memory, become 
« our only lawful, lineal, and rightful 
« Liege-Lord, James I. King of Eng- 
« land, France, and Jreland, defender 
« of the faith; to whom, as to our 
te juſt Prince, endowed (beſides his 
* undoubted right) with all the rareſt 
ce gifts of mind and body, to the infi. 
« nite comfort of all his people and 
« ſubjects, that ſhall live under him, 
« we acknowledge all faith and conſtant 
© gbedience, with all hearty and hum- 

be ble affections, both during our natu- 
* ral lives for ourſelves, and in behalf 
c of our poſterity ; hereby proteſting 
* and declaring, to all perſons whatſo- 
ever, that in this juſt and lawful act 
« of ours, we are reſolved, by God's 
« holy aſſiſtance, and in the zeal of 
Our conſcience, (warranted by certain 
knowledge, of his undoubted right 


* as hath been ſaid before) to main- | 


« tain and uphold his Majeſty's perſon | 
*and eſtate, as our only undoubted 


„Sovereign Lord and King, with the | 


e ſacrifice of our lives, lands, goods, 
friends, and adherents, againſt all 
e power, force and practice, that ſhall 
go about, by word cr deed, to inter- 
« rupt, contradict, or impugn his juſt 
« claims, his entry into this kingdom 
at his good pleaſure, or diſobey ſuch 
« loyal directions, as ſhall come from 
« him; to all which we are reſolved : 
* to ſtand, to the laſt - Om” of our 
4a blood.“ ” g f 
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ce THEREFORE, will and com- K 


« mand (in the name of our Sovereign 
“Lord, James I. King of all the afore- 


« riffs, Juſtices, Mayors, Bailiffs, Con- 
« ſtables, Headboroughs, and all other 
« Officers, and Miniſters whatſoever; 
te that they be aiding and aſhiſting, from 
te time to time, in all things that are, 
* or ſhall be neceſſary, for the prevent- 
te ing, reſiſting, and ſuppreſſing of ſuch 


« ful acts or attempts, either in word 


1603. 
2 


„ ſaid kingdoms) all Lieutenants, She- - 


« diſorderly aſſemblies, or other unlaw- | 


* or deed, as ſhall be againſt the pub- 


e lic peace of this realm, or any way 
er prejudicial to the right, honour, and 
te ſtate, or perſon, of our only undoubt- 
«ed, and dread Lord and Sovereign, 


* that now is, James I. King of the 
« aforeſaid kingdoms, as they will avoid 


« his Majeſty's heavy indignation, and 
e their own utter ruin and confuſion, 
« beſeeching God to bleſs his Majeſty, 
* and his royal poſterity, with long 
te and happy years, to reign over us.” 
God ſave Kine JAMES. 

Signed by near thirty Biſhops, Dukes, 

: Earls, and Lords. 


jects that ſhall live under him, is repre- 


diſpoſition, pedantic in his literature; 
and contemptible in his underſtanding. 


This juſt Prince, endowed. with all the Character 
rareſt gifts of mind and body, to the in- * James 
finite comfort of all his people and ſub- 


ſented as ungracious in his figure, deſ- 
picable in his conduct, odious in his 


His aſpect was mean, his eyes which 


were large and languid, he rolled about 


Ff that 


inceſſantly, his tongue was ſo large, 
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8 that in drinking or ſpeaking he beſlab- 


160g. 
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bered the by-ſtanders, his addreſs awk- 
ward, and his appearance ſlovenly. He 
was vain, . profuſe, fooliſh, partial arbi- 


trary, and puſilanimous; qualities which | 
made him hated at home, and brought 
the nation into contempt abroad. 
ſhort he was a ſtrong contraſt to his 


illuſtrious predeceſſor. 


Being arrived at York, the Mayor 
and Aldermen of this Town, ſent the 
Recorder and ſeveral of their body, to 


compliment and congratulate him, on 


his acceſſion to the Throne. On his 
arrival at London, in the very firſt year 


of his reign, the gerferal diſcontent at his : 
felt the baleful influcnce of, this firſt 


conduct, broke out in a conſpiracy ; 3 121 


the courſe of which, a Nobleman who 


, Once enjoyed an. eſtate of 7090l. per 


dowet in 


Hull. 


annum, had been ſtarved, if not often. 


relieved with ſcraps, by one who. had 
formerly been his. laundreſs. at court, 
at whoſe houſe he lived, which was ſo 


mean, that he was. obliged to creep up 


a ladder, through. a. little hole to his 


chamber; where at laſt he died louſy 


for want of apparel and linen—fic tran-- 
fit gloria mundi fo paſſeth away the 


ſplendoux of this world.““ 


This. year a remarkable caſe was | 
Cuſtom of agitated, which ſerves as a precedent | 


for- the then: cuſtom of Full, in caſes. 
of dower, in a by-law ef the Corpora- | 


tion; whereby it appeared, that there | 
had been time out of mind, an ancient F 0 
brought: from Anlaby,, Daringham, Gc. 
paſſing through-the-moat of the Town, Wo 
and being often found polluted, fo as Water. 

to render it uſeleſs; application was eee 


uſage; that if any man having a wife, 
ſell to any perſon lands, or tenements, 
lying within the ancient village or 


burrow of the Town of King fton-upon- 


Hull; to hold to the ſaid perſon and his 


In 


heirs; ; and the wife of the ſeller ſhall 3 Fog 
come into court before the bailiffs of N 


the village, for the time being, and 


ſhall there acknowledge her conſent to 


the ſaid ſale, that then it ſhall be en- 
rolled in the Town's books; by which 
act, the wife is excluded from having 
any dower out of the ſaid lands or te- 


| nements, after the deceaſe of her huſ- 


band. That this cuſtom. was confi rm 
ed by Henry VI. to be in as. full force 


| when the Sheriffs were appointed, as. 
| when there were only Bailiffs; and ſuch. 
 by-taws and cuſtoms were. adjudged to» 
be valid. 


It was not long before the Town; 


deſpotic ſpecimen of. the unfortunate 
houſe of Stuart. The profuſion with 
which he laviſhed away the nation's 
money, always kept him in continual 
want; among the various expedients he 
practiſed, to. obtain ſupplies for his 
worthleſs. minions, and: ſwarm of his: 
needy countrymen,, he imported into 


Eng land, that of granting Charters was. 
not omitted, and. the Charter of Hull, 


was renewed, which coſt them 6001. to 


which, they were under a neceſſity, to 


ſell ſame of the Corporation lands, and 
revenues... This was the firſt and laſt 
act, that was done by this precious Ca- 
ledonian King, in behalf of the Town: 
during his reign. 


The freſh; water which: 7 2 beets 


made to ſome gentlemen, killed in 


water-works, 


Charter 
reneweds. 


KINGSTON- 


water-works, to ſurvey the ſprings, 

1613. courſes, wells, and canals ; which being 
done, and finding it practicable, . they | 
eſtabliſhed water-works, hired a piece 

of ground, on a leaſe of 80 years, at 

the ſmall annual rent of 5/. whereupon 

to erect the water-houſe ;. with liberty 


to lay pipes, and open the ſtreets ten | 


yards in length, and one in breadth at 
a time, provided the ſame were repair- 
ed within ſeven days, at their own 
charges, and to maintain all the pipes 
themſelves ; alſo keep and uphold. the 
Charter-Houſe ciſtern, pipes, Ec. at 
their own proper coſt ;. for which, 

inhabitants were to. allow a ſuitable | 
compen:ation. for the water. 


The Earl of Saliſbury, high. Steward 
of the Town, dying about this time, 
the Lord Chancellor Elleſmere, writ 
to the Corporation, that he would ac- 
cept of the office, if they would confer 


it on him, which. they did with. the 


greateſt. pleaſure. 

The high Commiſſioners for ecclef 
aſtical cauſes,. convicted a Scotchman,. 
vo of ſeveral adulteries, and adjudged him | 

to do open penance, bare footed, and 
bare legged, with a white ſtaff in his 
hand,, before a multitude of ſpectators. 


The Lord: Preſident of Wales; with 
his family, came to Hull, were received þ 
Vith great ceremony, and ſaluted by a 


diſcharge of the cannon, handſomely 
entertained, and after ſtaying a few 


days, croſſed the Humber, and proceed- |- 
ed to London. After his: departure, 


arrived Judge Bromley, with Lord Wil- 
. toughby, Sir Henry Conſtable, Sir Richard 
Hiyard, and others, who fat in the 


the | 
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Town's Hall, on the trial of ceimiadle. A v. 


The water-works were finiſhed, with N 
all the canals, pipes, and conveyances 215 
for the freſh water, to the great accomo- works fi- 
dation of the place, which had long la- . 
boured under much inconvenience for 
want of that neceſſary article of life. 


The merchants and inhabitants of A.D. 
the Town began to build a handſome 1619. 
Exchange, in the High-Street, joining 99955 
the old Weigh-houſe,. which coſt them; 
500. of which the King allowed one 
fifth part, on condition, that his othcers 
of the cuſtoms, might have certain 
rooms therein, for a Cuſtom- Houle, on 
a leafe for 530 years, at the rent of 10. 
65. Od. per annum, for the ſame; and fo 
remains to this day,, at the advanced 
rent of 150. per annum. 

The Mayor removed the iſh-ſham- 
bles, formerly built by Dr. Riplingham, 
in Fifh-Street.. 


Many thouſand French Proteſtants, 
being perfecuted, on account of religion 
in France, and compelled to fly to Eng- 
land ; great collections were made all 
ever the kingdom. A brief. was ſent 
hither from Vorl, under the Archbi- 
ſhop's own hand as follows: 


To my very loving Friends the 8 and. 
Aldermen of: King ſton-upon- Hull, 
(with: ſpeed) 
«After my very hearty thanks and 

« ſatisfaction to you Mr. Mayor, and 8 
« the reſt of your brethren, I ſend you 
here incloſed a copy of a letter, which. 
J have now received from the Lords 
« of his Majeſty's moſt honourable 
Privy Council, whereby you may per- 
| ceive, 


Exchange 
begun. 


A. D. 
1621. 
22 


Nr 


: 


_ 
4 — 


x 


© ceive, his Majeſty*s moſt princely and 


A fuged in this kingdom, for their con- 


80 and your worthy brethren, the Alder- 


* conſideration, for fo charitable a be- 
* nevolence.”” 


ſons, (ſuppoſed to be Monks and Je- 


Al. 10s. 4d. was collected on ſo un- 


T HE HIS 


ͤpious commiſeration, for a great num- 
„ ber of poor French Proteſtants, re- 


s ſcience profeſſing the ſame religion 
«with us, and as I have already ad- 
« drefled my letters to the ſeveral 
, Biſhops, within my province, ſo I 
« moſt earneſtly requeſt you Mr. Mayor, 


* men of your Town, to uſe all the dili- 
« gence that you poſſibly can, to ex- 


« pedite his Majeſty's godly deſire, for 


ec the relief of thoſe diſtreſſed chriſtians, 
* and upon the collections made in 
« your good Town, to make ſpeedy 
« payment thereof unto me, that I may 
return the ſame, as is appointed by 
«their Lordſhip's ſaid letter, and ſo 
« leaving the ſame to your perſuaſive 


I reſt, 


Your loving F lend; 

Biſhop Thorp, 
26th Sept. P. 1-9 ET 
Upon which there was collected 
about 150“. Another brief which was 
received with much diſguſt by the in- 
habitants, was read ſoon after, for the 
redemption of - thirteen religious per- 


ſuits) alſo for repairing an old temple, 
built by St. Helen, (a Britiſh Princeſs) 
upon mount Golgotha, over the place 
where our Saviour was crucified. This 
met with ſo cold a reception, that only 


welcome an occaſion, 


TORY OF 


The people were filled with the ut= ,. 


moſt ſurprife, at this ſtrange ſolicita- 
tion for money, and various conjectures 
were made thereon ; ſome ſaid the King 
was turning Papiſt ; others that it was 
to cajole the Spaniards, that they might 


be induced to conſent to the match 


between Charles, and the Spaniſh Prin- 
ceſs; many thought the King was in 
his dotage, to countenance ſuch a re- 
diculous impolitic, and unſeaſonable 
piece of folly. ? 

The great jealouſies and tent 


which now began to reign, throughout 
the whole kingdom, through the mal- 


. 1621. 


Conjec. 
tures 
thereon, 


A. b. 


1622. 
WE Ye 


Decay of 


adminiſtration of the government, un- trade. 


der a King, better qualified for a 
pedagogue, than a Sovereign, was pro- 
ductive of a general decay of trade, 
and want of money ; which was en- 


groſſed, together with all the profitable 


companied Fames, from Scotland; on 
whom he ſcattered away the public 
money, with a profuſion and prodiga- 
lity, ill calculated to conciliate the 
love of his ſubjects. His free gifts to 
his countrymen, are ſaid to have ex- 
ceeded 140col. per annum. Where- 


I places and emoluments, by the ſwarm 
of northern beggars, which had ac- 


fore, orders were ſent to this Town 


among others, to enter into a conful- 
tation, whereby they were to aſcertain 
the cauſes, to which the decay of trade, 
and ſcarcity of money were to be at- 


: . | tributed, and what methods ſhould be 


purſued, to remedy theſe evils, and a 


diſquifition thereon was accordingly 


| drawn up, by Mr. Fohn Ramſden, 


| the 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL: 


the principal merchant of the Town, 


las. with great {kill and preciſion ; which as 
. 


it will enable us, to form a juſt eſti- 
mation, of the then ſtate of the trade, 
we ſhall here inſert verbatim: 


CAUSES of the general decay of Trade 
and ſcarcity of Money, in the. Town 
of King ſton-upon- Hull, as laid before 
_ the Priuy Council, 9 JO Rey 

Merchant. | 

| „Our trade, is the exportation 
of northern kerſeys, northern cloths, and 

northern doſſons, into the Eaſtland ; 


al. as alſo the ſame goods, with lead into 


Germany, Holland, and France, for the 
vintage ; all which, at preſent we find þ 
much to be decayed in all places ; both 
as to the vent, much leſs than in for- 
mer years, and as to the prices, much 


aabated in all the parts beyond ſea. 


Firſt, © In the Eaſtland, which hath 
been our greateſt vent, for our ſorts of 
cloth and kerſeys, decayed by the great 
ſtore of cloth, now made in Dantzich, 

and other places of Pruſſia, and kerſeys 
made in Sileſia, which. doth ſerve the 


| markets, where our cloths were for- 
tries, our trade of lead is much leſs 


merly vented into Poland, we paying 
great charges and cuſtoms, of 'our coarſe 
cloth, both at home and abroad, before 
that our goods come to the market, as 
unto the King of :Denmark, Duke of 
Pruffia, and King of Poland, and at 
home the pretermitted cuſtom, being 
much to pay 12d. of a carſe under os. 
price, we paying in all, in cuſtoms and 
charges for every carſe 75. ſterling, and 
ſo for the rate of other cloths and doſ- 
ſons; that the laſt two years by-paſt, 
they have not yielded at the market, 


| 


— 


cheaper ſold in the Eaſtland, at pre- 


above ſeven rix-dollars and a half a- 
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piece, which is but worth 45. 6d. per 1658. 


dollar, into the mint, 33s. 94. out of 


which 75. deducted for charges, there 
reſts but 265. gd. by which we loſe, and 
cannot be able to help it, by not being 


able to raiſe the price there, by reaſon 
of the extraordinary riſing of their 
money, and other ſtore of cloathing in 


the country; fo that either over cheap 


pennyworths muſt cauſe our ſaid cloths 


to vent there, or elſe they will not vent 5 
at all - 


the decay thereof, will appear 
in his Majeſty's Cuſtom-Houſe books, 
and we find that this trade, grows daily 
worſe and worle. For kerſeys, are 


ſent, by three rix · dollars a-piece, and 
doſſons, by four rix-dollars each, then 
they were a few years ago, and yet not 


half ſold.” Ree” Sora 


> - 06: Au For Germany, our trade is but 
ſmall thither, and their money much 
exhauſted, ſo that we have much to do, 


to ſell our kerſeys and doſſons for any 
profit.”? f 


« As for Holland, and the Low-Coun- 


there, than it was with their time of 
peace with Spain, for they are much 
ſerved of late from Dantzick, with 
Poliſh lead, at cheaper rates than ours 


can be afforded ; becauſe of the great 


impoſitions laid upon it, and our vend 
of it ſouthward, is not as it hath for- 
merly been, as for our vend of ker- 
ſeys and doſſons, in the ſaid countries, 
they are neither fo great, 
prices ſo good as formerly; the rea- 
{ons thereof, we ſuppoſe proceed from 


G6 g their 


nor the 


% 
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their abridgement of our trade, and the 
increaſe. of their own manufactures.“ 


« As for France, our trade is little 
thither, but againſt the vintage time, 
for proviſion of wines ; wherewith we 


find our kerſeys to be fallen at leaſt 10s. 


in a piece, and ſmall vend for them. The 
reaſon we think, is the great troubles, 


and diſtractions in the country, which 


diſcourages any one, from laying out 


| conſiderable ſums for ſuch goods.“ 


« Our chief and greateſt trade from 
this port, was into Zaftland countries, 
in kerſeys and doſſons, which is now 
almoſt ruined to our great loſs, and if 
it can be reſtored, it muſt be by eaſing 
it of its heavy pretermitted cuſtoms.” 


Cauſes of the ſcarcity of Money. 
Firſt, © All parts where we trade 
unto, (Spain only excepted) doth not 
keep any ſtandard ; but are continually | 
railing the value of their moneys, which 
makes both our ſilver and gold paſs the 


feas, and be plentiful amongſt them.” 


2dly, Great ſtore of Engliſi money, 
is yearly conveyed into the Eaftland 
countries, both by Scotchmen and Hol- 
landers, which yields them much more 
profit, than any goods it can be ex- 
pended in.” 

gdly, © Engl: gold and Liver, is ex- 
ceeding plentiful in Holland, and great | 
payments commonly made in it.“ 


4thiy, © It would be good and Pro- 
fitable for the Town and country, that | 


all rangers that bring goods of their | 


own to ſell; that there ſhould be 
order taken, that his Majeſty's lieute- 
nants in every city and corporaticn, 


might have order to ſee, or charge others 
under them, to ſee that their moneys be 
employed in our own native commo- 
dities, to their whole value. And 


terve the Engliſh merchants with ſhip- 
ping, may employ their freights or turn 
them by exchange, to ſuch men as ſhall 
employ them, in our native commodi- 


in the land.“ 
of the decay of trade, in the port of 


former times. 
Firſt, © The ſaid port ſtanding con- 


endende for the vending and f | 
porting of all lead, coming out of Derby- . 


ſhire, which tranſportation is ſtill con- 
tinued in the ſame port, but not in the 


was no beam, nor Weigh-houſe uſed 


| for the ſale of the ſaid lead, but in this 


Town only, at which time, all the 
lead owners came every fourteen days, 
to ſell their ſaid lead; which was. not 


Town, in having the firſt offer of the 
that the lead merchants, did buy much 


other wares, houſehold goods, 


But 


ſince the the erection of a new beam 
at Bawtry, for weighing and ſelling of 


2dly, * The 


5thly, © That all ftrangers that do 


ſame manner as in former times, there 


ſtate thereof; but likewiſe the cauſe 


mer 
chandize, and proviſion than now for 
their families, and to the great benefit 
of the tradeſmen of the Town. 


lead, great damage and prejudice, is hap- 
pened to this Town and port thereby. 


A. D. 
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ties, which would advance his Majeſty” * 
cuſtoms, and keep WIE and gold with- 


Certain reaſons, mak to be the cauſe 


Hull, at this „ more than in 


only a benefit to the merchants of this 
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2dly, © The next general trade, be- 


og longing to the Town for exportation 
wYY were northern kerſeys, cloths and doſ- 
ſons, which at preſent is decayed, and |. 


almoſt ruined, by the great cuſtoms 
and impoſitions laid upon the ſame, | 
both at home and abroad, as is before 
related, and that which is a farther, 
great, and conſiderable damage to the 
merchants of this Town, is a ſet of 
young adventurers, that are lately f prung 
up at Leeds and other places, amongſt 
the clothiers, who at little or no charges, 
buy and engroſs as they pleaſe, to the 
great hurt of the inhabitants, and mer- 
chants of this Town, who bear and 
pay great charges, and ſervice to the 
King, when neceſſity requireth.” _ 


_ gdh, « As for the trade of importa- 
tion, the Town ſtandeth very well for 
the ſerving of Yorkſhire, Derbyſhire, 
Lincolnſhire, Nottinghamſhire, with ſome 
part of Leiceſterſhire, in all groſs com- 
modities, which conſiſt of fiſh, flax, iron, 
pitch, tar, and all forts of groceries ; 
yet as to the latter, the Town is muth 
decayed in the fame. Firſt, By the 
Prohibition of ſeveral of them being 
brought hither. 2dly, By the great 
impoſitions laid upon others, but chief- 


ly by, and through the great increaſe 
of marts and fairs in our parts, where- 


by the Londoners, ſerve all the country 


round about, with not only groceries, | 
but many other commodities, which | 
having formerly in the Iate Queen's 
reign, been complained of by us, and 
our great decay laid, before her Ma- | 
jeſty and Council. By this ſaid means, 
it pleaſed them to grant us their letters, 


here at Hull, 
'other place about us.” 

4thly, «© Our next ſtaple We of im- 
portation, was fiſh and herrings, for all 
the country round us, which trade in 


hive Town, is already decayed in late 


years, for in that time that we uſed the 
Wardhouſe, and the coaſt of Lappia, we 


annually, that brought home 200,000 


out of Holland; 
rings from Malſtrand, beſides the Far- 
mouth men, that brought the north- ſea 
fiſh and herrings: all which fiſh was 


vended and ſold i in this port yearly for 
money, but now of late years, 


this 
Town doth not vend, or. ſell fo much 
as one ſixteenth 2 ſo much fiſh. 
We can give your honours no reaſon 
for the ſame, except it be the poverty 
of our huſbandmen, which for want 
of money, are forced to live on butter 
and cheeſe, and the over great huſban- 
dry of our gentry, that keep no houſe 
at all, at leaſt obſerve no fiſh days; ſo 
that where our ſummer trade, for ſet- 
ting our ſhips and mariners to work, 
conſiſted moſt in fiſhing, which being 
overthrown by the King of Denmark 
and the Wardhouſe, and now for want 


| of vend for the ſaid. fiſh at home, we 


did ſeek to revive again, by ſearching 
and finding out the land called Green- 


land, where we were the firſt that found 


that country, and gave the firſt hazard 
of any Engliſhmen, to kill the whale ; 


Poor 


did uſually ſet forth 700 great ſtips | 


fiſh, beſides 100,000 ling, every year, 
2 or 300 laſts of her- 


which voyage, we hoped would be the 
ſetting to work a great quantity of 
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ap; poor people and artificers of this Town, 


1622. : 


and benefit of the ſame, if they might 
quietly uſe that trade without moleſta- 
tion, but the company of Ruſſia mer- 


chants in London, do ſo exceedingly 


diſturb us therein, that we humbly de- 
fire your honours favour and redreſs.” 
5thly « Another ſpecial decay of trade 
we humbly ſuppoſe to be, the ſtrict 
reſtraint thereof, by the company of 
merchant-adventurers, and the Faſt- 


land company of London, who abridge | 


and monopolize the whole trade of theſe 


countries into their own hands, though 


many of them are' of ſmall ability, and 
Hinder others that are better able. 


JOHN RAMSDEN. 


According to your Honour's directions, 


We of the out- ports have met, and 
ſet down the remedies of the decay of 
trade, and the ſcarcity of coin. 


For the decay of Trade. 


« FORASMUCH, as the making of 
broad cloth, kerſeys and perpetuanos, 
beyond the ſeas of late years, is en- 
creaſed into more abundance than in 
former times hath been; it were good 
that the cloths of this kingdom, be | 
made without fraud, which we find not 


done nor performed, according to the 


laws made in that behalf; and that a 
law may be provided, for the true mak 
ing of perpetuanos, bays, and other 
ſtuffs made of wool, which are 85 84% 
and no law made as yet for the fame.” | 


„THAT no wool, woolen yarn, nor 
fullers-carth, be exported” out of Eng- 
land, nor 7r eland, to the furthering of 

| : 5 | 


$ 


T O'R'Y + 0 PP 


ſeas.” 


_« THAT our tdi kerſeys, &c. may 


been laid upon them, as pretermitted 
cuſtoms and impoſitions, which will the 


| better enable the merchants to under- 


fell the cloth of other kingdoms, and 


cloth, when they ſhall find | no profit to 
enſue thereby. 29 55 


e THAT whereas, the Poli 7 lead is 


we can afford ours, that therefore, it is 
neceſſary to take away the impoſition 
of 20s. a fodder' on it, which will en- 
able us then, to ſell great quantities of 
It beyond ſea; will make his Majeſty's 


fation, and alſo will make more com- 
modities to be imported. ds <1 / 


beyond ſea, by the adventuring of Eng- 


years may be admitted into all com- 
| am of merchants, according as the 


fate ſhall think fit ; whereby the trade 
and that a penalty may be impoſed 
qualified as before, and that no mer- 


chant be compelled to adventure, with 
any of the companies in joint ſtock.” 


lawful commodities of what kind ſoever, 
paying the uſual cuſtoms to his Ma- 


5 jeſty, 


the making of ann cloth beyond the | 


* yo. 
ee Vw 


; be eaſed of ſuch charges as have lately 


thereby drive them from making of 


cuſtoms encreaſe by the greater expor- 


oh THAT the merchants Ivelling 8 
| all corporations in this kingdom, which 
have exerciſed the trade of merchants 


lifh commodities, for the ſpace of ſeven 


of the land will be better carried on, 


upon any that ſhall trade, not being 


© THAT the merchants may be 
| permitted to export and import all 


A. D. 


ſold beyond ſea, at a far lower rate than 
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e THAT the ſubjects of all the ports 
of this kingdom, may not be debarred 
from killing the whale, or ſea-horſe in 
Greenland, or elſewhere; and that the 
fiſhing trade in Newfoundland, and Vir- 
ginia, and other places, may be freely 
exerciſed by all his Majeſty s ſubjects, 
whereby navigation is maintained, ma- 
riners increaſed, and great quantities of 


money and other good commodities, 


will by that means be brought into this 
kingdom.“ 


« THAT no dreſſed 775 dreſſed 


hemp, tow, or linen-yarn, may be im- 
ported by any ſtranger into this king- 


dom; the debarring thereof, will be a 


means to increaſe his Majeſty's cuſtoms, 


by exporting a great quantity more of 


the commodities of this kingdom, and 
by importing of a great quantity more 
than is now of Ruffia hemp, Ruſſia flax 
and tow, and ſo the dreſſing and ſpin- 


ing thereof, will ſet the poor of this 


kingdom on work, as hath been in 


times paſt ; and will be a means to in- 
creaſe the making of linen-cloth, in 
greater quantities than now is.“ 


« THAT merchants, upon good ſe- 
curity tendered, may have three months 
time given them, for the payment of 
their cuſtoms and impoſitions, which 


will encourage them to adventure.” 


« THAT many of the native - 
modities of this kingdom, which/as the 


law now ſtandeth, cannot be tranſport- 
ed, being prohibited, may (when they 
are at reaſonable prices) be permitted 
to be exported, as leather, tallow, but- 
ter, cheeſe, beef and bacon ; by which 


the country farmers, ſhall be the better 
enabled to pay their rents, and the 
merchants have more commodities to 
employ their ſtocks in, and the mer- 
chant-ſtrangers, have better means to 
make employments, and much further 
the bringing in of moneys into this 
kingdom, which will mightily increaſe 
the King's cuſtoms.” 
Remedies for the ſcarcity of Money. 


« THAT there be a ſtrict courſe 


taken, to compel all merchant-ſtrangers, 
to employ the moneys made of their 
goods imported, and the ſhips employ 
their freights likewiſe in our native 
commodities, to be exported, and that 


the chief Magiſtrate of every port, 


may be joined with the cuſtomers of the 
ſame to ſee it done, whether it be by 


commodity or exchange; and whereas, 
it happeneth many times, that ſome of 


the moneys ſo to be employed by 


ſtrangers, cannot be employed in the 


port of diſcharge, for want of com- 
modities to employ it in, and for other 
reaſons, but muſt be conveyed thence 
into other ports of this kingdom, ac- 
cording to the directions, that the fac- 
tors of ſuch ſtrange merchants have 
from their maſters, to the end, that the 
ſame moneys ſo conveyed, may not be 
exported out of the land; it is thought 


meet, if it pleaſe the ſtate, that whenſo- 


ever any ſuch moneys ſhall be ſo made 
over, then intimation thereof be given 
to the head officers, and cuſtomers of the 


ſaid port; whereunto the ſaid moneys 


ſhall be ſet over as aforeſaid; to the 
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end, that they may take care to ſee the 


H h ſaid 


ſaid moneys to be employed in com- 
modities, and that thereof they return 
a certificate, to the place of the firſt 
diicharge.” - 

«© THAT whereas, there is vehement 
ſuſpicion that the moſt part of the mo- 
ney, that merchant-ſtrangers, do receive 
in England, by bills of exchange from 
beyond ſea, are hereafter receipt of the 
ſaid moneys, exported for their profit, 


by reaſon of the high value of money 


in foreign parts; for prevention where- 
of it is thought expedient, that it be 
provided, that all ſuch merchant- ſtran- 
gers that ſhall receive any money in 
England, by any ſuch bills of exchange 
be enjoined to make ſuch uſe of the 
ſaid money; and to the end, that it may 


be known, how many ſuch bills of ex- 


change are to be paid within this King- 
dom; all thoſe that accept any ſuch 
bills, may be commanded by public 
authority, to regiſter all ſuch bills of 


exchange, as well before the ſaid of- 


fkcers of the port, as in the cuſtom- 


houſe of the port, 
dwelleth, that accepteth the ſaid bills, 


and 1s to pay the ſaid bills of exchange, | 


and to enter into bond to make employ- 
ment thereof.“ 


„THAT ſeeing the practice of late 


| hath been, that there Jhath yearly been 


carried out of England and Scotland, | 
great quantity beyond ſea, as alfo by | 


the Eaſt-India trade; for the reſtraining 
thereof, the laws 7 be more e e 
put in execution.“ 


« THAT no goldſmith or HIM be 


kingdom be moderated.” 


where the perſon: 
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than the mint will give; nor be per- 


mitted to melt any coin of this king- 1692, 


dom, to any uſe whatſoever,” 

« THAT the great exceſs of apparel 
both in gold and ſilver, cloth, lace, 
ſilk and fine linen, now uſed in this 
And | 

«© THAT the immoderate uſe of to- 
bacco, be reſtrained and regulated.” 

This was the purport of Mr. Ram / | 
den's obſervations, which gave great 
ſatisfaction to the Town, and redound- 


ed much to his own credit. 


The Archbiſhop of York, greatly 
promoted the ſetting up an organ in 
Trinity- Church, over the door where 
there had been one formerly, and writ 
ſeveral letters to the Mayor and Vicar ; 
but on opening a ſubſcription for that 
purpoſe, they could only raiſe 36/, The 
minds of men were at this time ſo de- 
preſſed, that the public ſpirit was over- 
whelmed and abſorbed, in the appre- 
henſions of what might be the conle- 
quences of the verſatile, and partial con- 


duct of the inconſiderate, ignoble King. 
The Exchange was now compleated. Exchunge , 
The ſtreets being in a very ruinous ſtate, ts 
a maſter pavier was ſent for from Lon- 
don, who came down and e the 
whole Town. 


The King was now n into con- 


tempt at home, to which inſult ſoon 


was added abroad, where he was ridi- 


culed upon the ſtages; he was paint- 
ed with a ſcabbard without a ſword, or 
with a {word which would not draw, 


ſuffered to give more for gold or ſilver, | with his pockets hanging out, and not 


a penny 


% 
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a, P. à Penny in them, Sc. indeed he was | fold, as it was termed, on account of a Fe 4 
"1622. now without a farthing, and had no | ſeizure made of a quantity of rye, the 162. 
hopes of obtaining any from his Par- | property of a citizen of York; the na- 
liament, whom he had diſguſted by his | ture of this cauſe will be beſt under- 
arbitrary proceeding, reſpeCting prero- Rood, by the petition of the Corpora- 

gative, that continual ſtumbling block tion to the King—< Setting forth the 

to this Caledonian race of knaves and | © dangerous fituation of the Town, 3 
bigots. The favourite and his family | © with reſpect to the violence of the 
was a gulph, that ſwallowed up every | © Humber, and the continual damages 
thing, and never could be filled. « they were liable to, from its incur- 


, 4 C 1 4 8 
Hull lad Much of the wealth of the nation ſions. The great expence they were 


. ce . „ y . : . . 
| under was exported to Scotland, whence it daily incurring, for the maintainance 


contribu- 5 155 . | 8 : 
ton, never returned ; recourſe therefore was | of the piers, banks, walls and block 
i: © houſes, to the amount of 1000!. per 


had to extraordinary methods, to raiſe | ; | 
. « annum, beſides the fee-farm rent of 
money ; circular letters were directed to , 


the Sheriffs, and Juſtices of the ſeveral | 600. . Faid ve the Crown, 
counties, to exact from the people a * all which als an Incumbrance on the 
contribution, under the name of a he- Corporation; for the diſcharge where- | 
nevolence, throughout the whole king- of, and geting ſupport to the Zorn and 
dom, concluding with theſe remarkable A traffic thereof ; divers cuſtoms, liber- 
injunctions—“ Nevertheleſs, if any per- ties and privileges, had been granted, 
« ſon out of obſtinacy or diſaffeRion, | and among others, that all goods and 
e refuſe to contribute herein proporti- | e merchandizes, there bought and fold by © ; 
« onably to their eſtates and means, | ſtrangers, Noe dwelling, or being / FE” | 
« you are to certifiy their names unto emen in that Corporation, were forfeited 
this board, and ſo recommending this thereto, being that which 1s called Jo- 
« ſervice to your beſt care and endea- | © reign boug ht, and oreg n fold ; BHD | 
«© vour, and praying you to return to 8 they have enjoyed time out of mind, 
. us, notes of the names of ſuch as by virtue of their Charters, ic. And 
« ſhall contribute, and of the ſums of- further, that in the year 1578, arti- 
« fore by them,” &c. * cles were entered into, and confirm- 
«ed under the common ſeals of the 
towns, that the citizens of York, ſhould 
* not endeavour to make void the faid 
c cuſtoms of foreign bought and foreign 
« fold; notwithſtanding which, there 
was then an action at common Jaw, | 
c now depending to avoid the ſaid cuſ- 8 „ 
* tom, on account of the ſeizure of the 
re 1 rye, ſo ſeized by the Mayor of 
, Hull, 


The money collected here on \ this 
occaſion, amounted to g79l. which was 
ſent up, and preſented to this empty 

dupe of ſhew and tinſel, to avoid a worſe 
evil, which their refuſal mi have 
provoked, 
Suit be. This year a ſuit was commented be- 
tween 


York ans tween Hull and York, concerning the 
Hull, mie of foreign voug ht and Foreign 


us. 
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« Hull, to the great damage * ex- 
« pence of the Corporation, and de- 
« ſtruQtion of the trade of the Town; 
« by which there was a hindrance and 
« loſs of the cuſtoms, imports and du- 
« ties paid to government thereby, &c. 
“ The petition prayed relief, and the 


eres eſtabliſhment of their right in the 


Order 


thereon, 


Decree. 


Farthings 


coined, 


« ſaid cuſtom.” 


On this petition, the Privy Coun- 
cil appointed a day to hear both par- 
ties by their council, and all proceed- 
ings were ſtayed till then. On a full 
hearing of the cauſe, their Lordfhips 
were pleaſed to declare, that there did 


not appear any juſt cauſe for the ſei- 


zure of the corn, it being brought as 
proviſions to the port and Town, of 
which York, was a principal member; 
but there Lordſhips ſeemed to wiſh 


that the buſineſs was compromiſed, and 
a mutual good underſtanding to ſubſiſt 


between the two Corporations; they 
therefore, confirmed the former award 
and articles, ordered that the corn, or 
the price of it, ſnould be reſtored to 
the owner, and that the citizens of 
York, ſhould fell their corn in the 


Town of Hull, in any quantity they | 
pleaſed, as they had uſed to do but | 


not otherwiſe, with reſtriction not to 


attempt an infringement, in breach of | 


the articles they had before entered in- 
to, as above-mentioned, with this Car- 
poration. 


A proclamation came down - from 
Zondon to Hull, about this time, to 
render farthings current. But ſo little 


were the people inclined to pay obedi- 
ence to any thing, that wanted the 


ſanction of Parliament, and tended to A. D. 


eſtabliſh the regal power, that it oc- 
caſioned troubles, conteſts and diſſen- 


tions, before they were ne into 


general uſe in payment. 


At this time George Abbot, PEPR 
biſhop of Canterbury, was High Steward 
of Hull, and his brother, and Mr. Fohn 
Liſter, the repreſentatives in Parlia- | 


ment. 


At length on the 27th of March, this 
King of fhreds and patches, after an 
inglorious reign of twenty-two years, 
departed this life ; as he lived unbeloved, 


he died unlamented : Having by his 


puſilanimity, brought the kingdom in- 
to diſgrace abroad, and by his ill con- 
duct, unconſtitutional attempts, to eſta- 


bliſh arbitrary power, and deſpotic 


ſway, widened the breach between King 
and people; laying the foundation of 
thoſe trdubles, which attended his un- 
happy ſucceſſor, from the very com- 
mencement of his reign, to that fatal 
cataſtrophe, which deprived d of his 


crown, and life. 


„% 
Continuation of the general OOTY: 
The Reign: of CHARLES I. 


1695, 


Death of 
James I. . 


 EPLETE with the moſt exalted Charles I. 


ideas, of regal authority, and pre- 


ä rogative royal, inſtilled by the example, 
and cultivated by the inſtructions, of 
the deceaſed King, his father; Charles, 


under the moſt unfavourable auſpices, 
mounted the Throne of England; his 


| affeQtions were milled by the ſame fa- 


vourite, 


= 


KINGSTON-UPON-HUL I. 


vourite, his councils directed by the 
ſame cabinet, and his adminiſtration 


aperintended by the ſame miniſters, 


His ſitua- 


tion, 


Senti- 
ments. 


to petition for redreſs. 


as were in place before his acceſſion ; 
nothing was new but the perſon of 
the King. He ſoon diſcovered by what 
maxims he intended to govern, he was 
taught to conſider parliaments, as aſ- 
ſemblies ſolely to ſupply him with mo- 
ney; he not only refuſed to redreſs 
grievances, introduced in his father's 
time, but added others more intolera- 


ble, and affected to let his ſubjeRs ſee, | 


that ſo far from regarding their com- 
plaints, he reckoned it an offence, even 


Under theſe 


circumſtances, and with ſuch ſenti- 


ments, 1t 1s not to be wondered at, if he 
miſcarried, after having ſpent the firſt 
fifteen years of his reign, in the deſtruc- 
tive project of rendering himſelf abſo- 


late; in the courſe of which, he open- 


ly favoured the Roman Catholicks, 
{creening them from juſtice, and em- 


ploying them as Privy Counſellors, 
| Secretaries of State, and Lord-Lieute- 


nants of countries; was repeatedly 


guilty of ſuch inſincerity, refervation, 
and ambiguity, that the parliament 


could not have the leaſt confidence in 
his promiſes ; continually violating their 
rights, and the liberties of the people; 


inſomuch that when he was conſtrained 


to comply with their demands, would 


have done juſtice, and conformed to the 
bounds preſcribed by the conſtitution, 
becauſe he could not avoid it, and was 


without any reſource, (as plainly ap- 
peared from his reſumptive conduct, on 
the leaſt ſhadow of ſucceſs) the xealm 


was reduced to ſuch a deplorable ſtate 
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of confuſion, anarchy, and debility, 7 
= — 


that it ſunk under the united attacks, 
of hypocriſy, fanaticiſm, fraud, and am- 
bition; the conſtitution was over- 
turned, the parliament annihilated, and 
the Monarch put to death. Thus were 
the ſins of the father viſited on the 


child thus periſhed a man, whoſe ſo- 


briety, temperance, chaſtity, bravery, 


Charadler. 


munificence, morality, and accompliſh- 


ments, were never diſputed ; unble- 


miſhed in his private capacity, he was 
univerſally eſteemed by all parties, and 
celebrated by all cotemporary, and ſub- 


ſequent writers, as a gentleman, maſter, 


friend, huſband, and father. Nor in 


all probability, would there ever have- 


been the leaſt alloy to his character, as 


a good man, if he had eſcaped the de- 


ſignation of a miſguided King. 
Having thus touched on a circum- 


ſtance, which however notorious, is too 


remarkable to permit a total neglect, we 
ſhall with the more familiar anecdotes 
proceed to record, ſuch of the political 


facts of this tumultuous reign, as di- 


realy, or indirectly, affected, or related 


to the Town of King ſton-upon- Hull. 


Diſtreſſed by an exhauſted treaſury, 
involved in an expenſive war, and miſ- 


A. D. 


1626. 


led by an odious favourite; Carle, 
met a diſcontented Parliament, eager Ion. 


to obtain redreſs for the grievances 


of the nation, while his attention was 


entirely engaged by expedients to raiſe 


| money. As the Commons were deter- 


mined that the former ſhould precede 


I the latter; the Parliament was diſſol- 
ved, another was called, and much al- 


e N tercation 


0 
— wo Do IPRA rang rvs vs - Ae, — — 
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tercation was carried on, upon the 
ſubject of grievances and ſupplies ; in 


the progreſs of which, the King had re- 


: » 
„„ <o_— Cv 


Commiſ- 


courſe to the unconſtitutional method, 
of demanding loans, from the ſeveral 
Towns and counties of the realm; 
and alſo from individuals, ſome of whom 


were removed from their places, and 


others impriſoned, for refuſing to lend 
the King money. The following re- 
quiſition for that purpoſe came dawn 
here: 


CHARLES, by the Grace God, King 


of England, Scotland, France and Jre- 
land, defender of the faith, Sc. To 
our right truſty and well beloved 


Emanuel, Lord Scroop, Preſident of | 


our Council in the North, and to 
our right and truſty, and right well 


beloved couſins Francis Earl of Cum 
berland, Henry Viſcount Dunbar, and | 


to our right: truſty and well. beloved 
Henry, Lord Clifford; John Lord 

Darcy, Milliam Lord Eure, and to 
our right truſty and well beloved | 
Councellor, Sir John Savil, Viſcount, 
and to our truſty and well beloved 
the Mayor, of our Town of King ſton- 
upon Hull, for the time being, and 
to the Aldermen of the ſaid Town, 

GREETING. 


% WHEN the imperial Crown of this | 
* reatm, firſt deſcended upon us, we 


pm for a « found ourſelves engaged in a war, un- 


te dertaken and entered into by our late 
« dear Father of bleſſed memory, not 
« willing or upon: light and ill ground- 
« ed councils, but the many provoca- 


« tjons of an ambitious enemy, and by 


« the grave and bee councils, and 
« perſuaſions of both houſes of Parlia- 
« ment, upon promiſe of their con- 
6 —_ aſſiſtance therein, and thereby 
« not ourſelves only and our own peo- 
« ple became thus engaged, but alſo 
ec our friends and allies and amongſt 
« them, and above all others, our moſt 
e dear uncle, the moſt illuſtrious the 
%K ing of Denmark ; who hath in his 
© own perſon, embarked himſelf in the 
e ſame quarrel, whom in honour and 
15 reaſon of ſtate, we may not deſert, 
ec but by the advice of our Council, 
«care reſolved to aſſiſt preſently, both 
ce with men and money, we evidently 
& foreſceing, that otherwiſe our com- 
© mon enemy, will in one inſtant be- 
„ come maſter. of all Germany, and 


* conſequently of all the ports, and 
«. Paris, where the moſt bulk of our 
|< cloth is. vended; and wherein we muſt 
ec furniſh ourſelves with proviſion for 


4 our ſhipping, which how fatal it would: 
e be to us, and our people may eaſily 


center into this great, and neceſſary 
work, we found our treaſure exhauſt- 


| © nary revenue, hardly ſufficient to ſup- 


* port our ordinary charge, much leſs. 


& to undergo. ſo. great and extraordinary 
e burthen, as a war will produce; our 
© affairs thus ſtanding, we being willing 


«the convenient ſpeed we could; ſum- 


and e to expect and hope for, 


1 


* 


© moned a Parliament, but not finding 
© that ſucceſs therein, as we have cauſe 


A, D. 
1697, 


WY 


« be. diſcerned, but when we came to. - 


Ip ed, our coffers. empty, and our ordi-. - 


to tread in all the good and lawful 5 
ways and ſteps of our anceſtors, with all 
| 
| 


A, D, te ye are enforced to this courſe, that | 
1627 
WY ww 
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« we are now reſolved upon, which was 
ee haſtened upon us, through the ina- 


« yoidable neceſſities, that both at home 


ce and abroad, multiply themſelves upon 


us, upon the great and mighty pre- 


e parations of our enemies both by ſea 


es and land, that threaten us daily, and 


« upon the late diſaſter of the chance of 
« war, that hath befallen upon our 
« deareſt uncle the King of Denmark, 
« who had received a great overthrow 
« by Count Tully, the Emperor's Gene- 
« ral, to the endangering of his royal 
« perſon, the hazarding of his whole 
« army, and the utter diſheartening of 


« all our party, all which do at once 
call upon us, and cry in our ears, that |. 


« not our own. honour alone, but the 
« antient renown of this nation which 
« is dear unto: us, and our people of the 
« true religion of God, and of the com- 
« mon cauſe of chriſtendom, profeſ—- 


« ſing the true religion with us, are in 


« apparent danger of utter ruin, unleſs, 
« that not 2 a ſpeedy, but a preſent | 
* ſtop be made to fo great a breach, 


« which cannot endure ſo long a delay | 


« as the calling of Parliament.“ 


« WE therefore, in a caſe of this ex- 
« treme neceſſity, after diligent ſearch | 


and deep inquiry, into all the ways |. 


« and means poſſibly, which are alſo at 
« the ſame time honourable and juſt, | 


and in caſes of ſuch inavoidable neceſ- | 


e ſity, have at laſt by the advice of our | 


t noble Privy Council, reſolved to re- 
« quire the aid of our loving ſubjeRs, | 
« by lending unto us, ſo much as may | 
«enable us to provide for their ſafety, | 


* and our own to be repaid unto them, 
e as ſoon as ever we ſhall be able,” Sc. 


KNOW ye therefore, that we re- 


© poling ſpecial truſt and confidence in 
© your fidelities, have nominated, con- 


te ſtituted and appointed, and by theſe 
« preſents do nominate, conſtitute and 
« appoint you, and every of you Com- 
** miſſioners, to go to King ſton-upon- 
Hull, immediately after the receipt 
© hereof, and from thence to other 


© places, acquainting them with this 
* our will and pleaſure, and to fee, and 


© take care, that it be duly and ef- 
« fectually fulfilled, and ſpeedily ob- 


cc ſerved. 1 


Witneſs ourſclf at Weſtminſter, the: 
11 of October, in the ſecond year 
of our reign, Anno. 1627. 


7 Lit 4 


a printed book of inſtructions, (now 
extant in the Town's- Hall) to direct 
them in the management of this loan, 


ed, th 
= . Soon after the Lords 
commiſſioners Dunbar and Clifford, 
came and fſat with the Mayor and 
' Aldermen, in the Guild-Hall, where 
the Burgeſſes were convened, and the 
commiſſion. being read, they ſubſcribed 


liament were very remiſs in granting 


a ſubſidy ; ; they we How could 
i « they 


0 


thereto, to the amount of 3321. 135. 4d. 
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Whither they accordingly came with 


with a roll of the laſt ſubſidy, collected 
within this Town; by which it appear- 
was bigger than the five fore 


Thus was this iniquitous tranſac- Obſers- 


tion conducted here, though in other ROE. 
parts it juſtly met with the moſt Rtre- 


nuous oppoſition. No wonder the Par- 


1 


THEY HISTORKY QF” 


* they think of granting any thing, till 


they knew whether they had any 
« thing to grant, ſince his Majeſty was 
« perſuaded to take from his ſubjects 
* what, and where, he pleaſed? That 
« loans againſt the will of the ſubject, 
« are againſt the franchiſes of the land, 
« &c.”*—And to ſuch an intollerable 
degree had the King and his vile coun- 
ſellors, ſtretched the royal prerogative, 
that no leſs than thirteen gentlemen, 
of the firſt confideration had been im- 
priſoned, for refuling to contribute to 
theſe execrable loans in London; beſides 
others in the different counties all over 
the kingdom, nor were they releaſed, 
till the miniſtry were made ſenſible how 
difficult it would be to raiſe money, by 


methods contrary to reaſon, ſubverſive 


of the laws, and odious to the people; 


when the court had the mortification 
to ſee, twenty-ſeven of the recuſants 
choſen to be repreſentatives in the en- | 


ſuing Parliament. Indeed the conduct 
of Charles, and his attrocious miniſter 
the Duke of Buckingham, plainly evinc- 
ed it was their intention to eſtabliſh an 
arbitary power, and ſet the King above 


Letters. were now received by the 
Mayor and Aldermen, from the Privy 
Council, to provide ſhips for tranſport- 


ing thirteen hundred and fifty men, | 
which was accordingly done, and: they 
Alſo] 


were ſhipped off from this port, 
foon aſter the Lord Preſident of the 


north, ſent an expreſs to put the Town 
'in a poſture of defence, againſt the 


 privateers of Spain and France, which 


infeſted the coaſts to ſuch a degree, that 


the ſea ports, and the mouth of the 
Humber, were rendered totally unſafe. 
Trade was now ſtopped, and this 


Town was particularly damaged there- 
| by. Complaints whereof were in vain 


made to court. The Corporation about 
this time, received another letter from 
London, as follows: 


1697, 


To our truſty and well beloved the Mayor 


and Aldermen, and Burgeſſes of our 
Town of King fton-upon- Hull. 
TRUST V and well beloved we 
« greet you well, —The many and grie- 


Further 
extor- 


« vous complaints preſented to us, by dom. 


* our loving ſubjects of the town of 
« Newcaſtle-upon-Tyne, and others in- 
te habiting the northern coaſts of this 
« realm of England, touching the great 
* ſpoils and outrages, committed upon 
« their perſons, ſhips and goods, by 
te the men of war of Dunk:74, to the 


« undoing of divers of them in their 
« eſtates, and the hindrance of their 


* trade in general; have moved us, out 
« of our tender care over our ſubjects, 
ce to take their ſaid complaints, into 
* our princely and ſerious conſidera- 
« tion, and being defirous as much as 


| © the preſent condition of our affairs 
can permit, to provide timely re- 
© medies, for the preventing of the like 


Fe INCONVENIENCES hereafter,” 
c WE have in theſe times of our 


*« own great works, and other prefling 


* occaſions, for the public defence of 
* our kingdoms, condeſcended to grant 


c and reſign a.good part of our crown's | 


ce revenue, accruing unto us, by the 
1. forfcitures, and fines of recuſants, of 


5 al} 
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this unhappy man, with a degree of de- 2 


et all our counties north of the Trent, 


ee to ſet out ſhipping for the guarding 


« and defending of the coaſts aforeſaid, 
« and the repulſing and fruſtrating of 
e the enemy's deſigns. But for as much 
cc as we concieve that the proportion 


e by us allotted for this good ſervice, 


« will not be ſufficient to accompliſh 
« the work intended, which doth much. 


ee concern the good of the aforeſaid 


« Town; we have therefore, been pleaſ- 


«ed to give way, that a compoſition, 


Lor contribution of 6d. upon every chal- 


ee dron of coals, to be tranſported from 


« Newcaſtle and Sunderland, into any 
« other part beyond ſea, may be levyed 
« by your own conſent and agreement, 
* to ſupport that, which may fall ſhort 


ee by our revenues, upon the ſaid for- 


« feitures of recuſants, and ſo employ- 
« ed for that ſpecial ſervice, and no 
« other end, or ends whatſover, and as we 


© have found you forward, on all other 


de occaſions of our ſervice, ſo we doubt 


© not of your readineſs in this, wherein 
"your livelihood, ſafety, and benefit 
56 is ſo nearly concerned. 


Given under our Signet, at our Palace 


of Weſtminſter, dated the 29th day 
of May, in the gd. year of our 


reign. 


This letter, like moſt others from the 
{fame quarter, ended with a demand for 


money. But conſcious of the illegal 
drregularity.of their proceedings, they 
were palliated with the ſpecious appel-' 


ation of voluntary contributions and 


they were defired to do this, of their 
On free will and conſent, Thus did 


ſtruclive obſtinacy, almoſt incredible, 
lay himſelf under the neceſſity of em- 
ploying indirect methods, to raiſe that 
money, which had he conformed to the 
fundamental laws of his kingdom; he 
might have received from the hands of a 
loyal and united people. By his haſty 
diffolution of the Parliament, he loſt 
four ſubſidies and three- fifteenths, which 
had been voted by the Commens. By 
his refuſing to redreſs the grievances, 
he diſguſted the Parliament, and by this 
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Re ſlc& i- 


Ons. 


he created an averſion in the ſtates, to 


enter into an alliance with a Prince, who 


had quarrelled with his ſubjects, at a 


time when he ſtood moſt in need of 


their ſupport. 

The Court being bas. of 
tumults, under pretence of an invaſion, 
orders were about this time, iſſued to 
the lieutenants of all the counties in 
England, to put every province and 
diſtrict in a poſture of defence; to muſter 
and arm the militia; to provide one 


Orders to 
be on As 
en nſive. s 


good fleet, to be in readineſs to put to 


ſea, to oppoſe the enemy; and another 


for the guarding of the ſea-coaſts, That 
men ſhould be trained for ſervice, and 


a ſufficient quantity of ammunition and 
ſtores ſhould be in readineſs, Hull was 
on this occafion (with its complement 
of men) to furniſh, g and g-4ths laſts of 
powder, 3 and g-4ths tons of matches, 


and g and 3-4ths tons of lead, with a ſuſ- 


ficient number of carriages for conveying 


victuals, ammunition, baggage, Sc. to 


ſuch rendezvous as might be appointed. 
The beacons were alſo ordered to be 


K k repaired, 
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5 repaired, wood to be provided, and di- 
1627. ligent watch to be kept. Every prepa- 
ration was made, as if the kingdom was 
threatned with an invaſion ; univerſal 
fear, and conſternation, took place; 


many were more apprehenſive, of the | 


miſconduR of the miniſtry at home, than 
the conſequence of the enemies deſigns. 


About the middle of this year, arriv- 
ed an expreſs from the Secretary of 
State, for ſeizing one John Sleighton, 
a Scotchman, in the ſervice of France, 
who had lately come over, and been 
ſeen lounging about Weſtminſter, but had 


Expreſs, 


ſuddenly withdrawn himſelf, irongly | 


ſuſpected of being a ſpy here. 


Alſo another from the King and 


Council, importing, that an Engliſh 


ſhip had redeemed, and brought over 


from Algiers, a Grey Friar, with ſeveral 


other captives, to this Town, and that 
Dunkirk, had offered to give forty Eng- 
Lin priſoners for them. That therefore, 


the Mayor ſhould take care to ſend them 


and ſee the Exchange made, which was 


accordingly done 


On news: received: the latter end of 
this year, that the French were fitting 


out a large fleet, and that great prepara- 
tions were making at Dunkirk, the Privy 
Council, ſent orders to the Mayor of 


the Town, to be very vigilant, and pro- 
vide well for the preſervation thereof; 


upon which, he cauſed two great bul- 


warks to be raiſed on the Garriſon fide, 
and a ſtrong rampart of earth, on a 
great void place, on the ſouth fide of 


the Town, which fifteen years after- | 


wards was lined with brick, to a great 
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thickneſs, with port Il and ſeveral _ 
pieces of cannon were mounted therein, 1627. 
to command the Haven's mouth, and 
that part of the e, as einen 
thereto. 


Soon after came another order, di- 3 
rected to the Mayor and Burgeſſes of fa furmiſh 
this: Town, for fitting out three men Ve 
of war, of 200 tons a-piece, and 12 
guns well mounted, which was accord- 
ingly done. One of theſe ſhips was 
deſtroyed, the others returned.. 
| Sheriff Wrightington was fined 31. 6s.. 
8d. for neglecting to wear a crimſon. 
grown, on the feſtival days, and other 
appointed times; but he refuſing to 
pay the fine, it was levyed on him by 
diſtreſs. 
| This year, the Corporation preſented A "4 
a petition. to the King and Council, ww 
wherein they ſet forth“ That having Petition 
« been induced to think themſelves in n 
« danger of an invaſion, from the or- 
«ders they had received from the Lords 
« of the Privy Council, to put the 
% Town in a poſture of defence; in 
e conſequence of which, they had, at a 

great expence, raiſed two great bul- 
« warks and a rampart,, and that they 
« were ſtill in the ſame predicament, , 
«their apprehenſions being corrobo-. 
e rated by a letter thrown into the en- 
ce. try of the Mayor, that the forts of 
te the Town: were unprovided with or-- 
« dinance, and ammunition, and that 
ee they. were incapable to provide the 


| bor ſame, by reaſon of the great expences 


te they had incurred, in repairing the: 


« Hm a water-works, Sc. and: 
| 1 5 "their 
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te ty willingly paid, which ſaQious per- 
« ſons at London, refuſed to do, who 
« thereby occaſioned great troubles and. * 
« heats.” | 


ce their contribution to the loans- und 
s ed by the Privy Seals, and other ex- 
« traordinary charges, levyed by the 
« Lord Lieutenant of the north, and] 
« the great detriment they had ſuſtained | 
« by almoſt a total ſtagnation of trade; 

95 they therefore prayed, that the Coun- 


* would repreſent theſe circumſtan- 


cc £5c. 


Granted. 


«ces to his Majeſty, and . obtain for 
« them, twenty pieces of ordinance,, 
« with carriages, ammunition, and all 
« the neceſlary appendages thereto,. as 
« for want thereof, the Town was in. 


cc danger of being taken ; by which the 


ct whole northern diſtrict of the king- 


dom would become liable to capture,. 
The cannon: was accord- 


Sc. 
« ingly ſent, and planted in the moſt 


« proper ſituations, on the bulwarks 


« facing the Humber, and at the the fort 

«at the South-End. „ 
Tonnage, and Poundage, being laid up- 

on the merchant ſhips, was readily com- 


5 plied with by the gentleman of Hull ; here 
we muſt obſerve, that if this Town was 
to be commended for its loyalty, it ap- 


pears highly reprehenſible, for a defi- 


ciency in a competent knowledge of 


the conſtitution of the kingdom, not |. 


only on this, but many other occaſions. 
The legend ſays— That the King be- 
sing reduced to great ſtraits, he was 
* forced to lay a ſmall inſignificant tax, 


"* as he might lawfully and rightfully do, 
* according to the laws of the land, and 
c his own prerogative, upon merchant 
« ſhips, and goods, called Tonnage, and 


3 Poundage, which the loyal merchants | 


_ © the King's great goodneſs and neceſſi-I 


« of this, and other Towns, conſidering 


ſworn to govern.. 


It is ſomewhat be Ra 3 


to be lamented, that perſons, to whom: 


the adminiſtration. of a Town of ſuch. 
conſequence as this, was committed, 
ſhould be enveloped in ſuch a cloud of 
the groſſeſt ignorance, ſo as to obſcure 
their conception, of one of the chief 
ſubjects of diſſention, between a vigi-- 


lent Parliament, made jealous of their 


liberties by various. attacks, and a re- 
fractory King, who had given repeated 
proofs, of his determined reſolution to 


annihilate their very eſſence, tramp- 


ling on thoſe laws, by which he had. 
As this affair made 
a great noiſe, and was quite miſcon- 


ceived, at the time it happened at this 


place; it may not be amiſs, to enlarge 
upon it a few words, in the courſe of 
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which, it will appear —that it was not 


an inf gnificant tax—that the King could 
not lawfully leyy it, and that it was not. 


| agreeable to the laws of the land ſo to . | 


in. any ſhape.. 

Tonnage and Poundage,, was . 
ancient impoſt upon merchants goods, = 
exported and imported, which the Par- 
liament uſually granted to the King, 
to enable him to guard the ſeas, and 
protect the trade. It ſometimes hap- 
pened, that after the death of a King, 
his ſucceſſor had continued to levy it 
on ſufference, till the Parliament had 
given it by an act. As in the reign of 
Charles I. the court was much guided 


by precedents, fayourable to the pre- 


roga tive: 
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rogative royal, and as they took ad- Preſident of the north) of ſilver plate ay 
1698, vantage of ſuch precedents, as if they | and wines. They alfo paid the ſame 1629, 
Thad been ſo many eſtabliſhed laws, | compliment to the Archbiſhop of York, 
ever ſince James's death, Charles had | (Dr. Samuel Harſnet) on his preferment 
levied Tonnage and Poundage, without | to that dignity: 
defiring an act of parliament for that | Baron Trap, came about "his time 
purpoſe, under colour that ſome of his | to Hull, as Judge of aſſize, before ” 
predeceffors had practiſed it ſometime, | whom a man was convicted, and receiv- 1630. 
till an act was paſſed. The Commons | eq ſentence of death. Ty OW 
conteſted, that the right was a grant | In conſequence of a meſſage 18 
of the people, and conſequently the court, OP dhe Mayor and Al 8 
King had no right to levy it, without men, were defired to be vigilant in their 
the conſent of Parliament, and the adminiſtration, and keep a watchful eye 
rather, as the ſeas had not been Welk over all ſuſpicious perſons and ſtrangers, 
guarded, nor the trade protected in this a proclamation was iſlued forth, againſt | | 
reign. To ſum up the whole in a few | ſuch as ſhould diſturb the public tran- rn | 
words, it 1s a fundamental law of this quility by ſcandal, falſe reports, and tions. 
kingdom, and eſtabliſhed by the ancient treaſonable ſuggeſtions. It was alſo 
ſtatutes—““ That no tax, tallage, loan ordered, that the ditches ſhould be 
* benevolence, or other charge ought cleaned the walls repaired, the block- 
< to be levied by the King, without the | houſes refitted, and every thing belong- 
* conſent of Parliament,” ing to the ordinance to be provided, at 
Three years were ſpent in ſettling | the coſts and charges of the Town 
this, and buſineſs of the like nature, | and county, who immediately procured 
before the King could be prevailed on | every article neceſſary for defence, 
to give a poſitive, and particular an- | Baron Trevor, ſoon after arrived at 
wer to. the Commons; nor would he, Barton, in his way thither, to hold the 
till he had threatened to govern without | aſſizes. On which two of the Alder- 
them; was convinced he could obtain | men were ſent over the water, to con- 
no money any other way; and tried | qua him to Town. He was faluted 
every illegal method his miniſter could | ith, three guns, on his going on board, 
ſuggeſt, to extort it from his ſubjeQs ; and five on his landing; he was alſo 
give the uſual aſſent (ſoit droit fait}, complimented with three, from the 
3 1 eft deſire— Let right be done Blockhouſes, and four from Sduth-end; 
9 as it Is deſired,”) gar the confirma- and at the horſe-ſtaith, they were re- 
tion of thoſe laws of the land, the va-ceived by the Mayor and Aldermen, f in : 
lidity of which till then, no one had | their gowns and formalities. 
EEE preſumed to conteſt. „ In May, two ſhips from Hull, ied A. D. 
* This year, the Corporation made a | at the ſound in the whale-fiſhery trade, = 
wo Preſent to the Lord Serge ord, (Lord | w where they found the following perſons, 
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who'had been left there the year be- 


1631. fore, and had been under the neceſlity 
ol wintering in that uncomfortable re- 


Narrative 


of eight 
men 
found at 
Green- 


land. 


let, landmen. 


gion, of cold, darkneſs, and hunger, | 
there were eight of them, William Fakely 
gunner ; Edward Pelham, his mate; John 


Wiſe, and Robert Goodfellow, ſeamen ; 


Thomas Eyres, whale-cutter; Henry Beli, 
cooper; John Daines, and Richard Kel- 
As the account theſe 
people gave of their diſtreſſes, during 
their abode in thoſe parts is extra- 
ordinary, weiſtull inſcre it. They Bad 
arrived in a ſhip, named the Salutation, 
in June, the preceeding year, in com- 


pany with two other ſhips, all com- 


manded by Captain Milliam Goodler. 
The Captain's ſhip ſtaid at Bell- Sound; 
the Salutation at the Foreland. The 


| Captain having killed a great number of 


whales, made a quick voyage, and ſent 


for the Salutation, to take in part of 


Her train oil. In the paſſage, meeting 
with contrary winds, the maſter ſent 


the above-mentioned eight men aſhore 


in a ſhallop, to kill veniſon ; who taking 


with them a brace of dogs, a firelock, 


two lances and a tinder box, went and 
killed fourteen deer ; night coming on, 
being weary, they went to reſt, intend- 


ing next day, to finiſh their chace, and 


return to the ſhip. But in the morn- 
ing it proved foggy, and much ice be- 
ing between the ſhip and the land, ſhe. 
was obliged to ſtand ſo far off to ſea, 
that they loſt ſight of her. They hunt- 
ed on to Green-Harbour, and there they 


found that the ſhip was departed; . 


they then made all poſſible ſpeed to 
Bell-Sound, to their Captain, and for 


ö 
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| quicker diſpatch, heaved their veniſon 1 8 


and down ſo long, that the ſhips were 
gone. Fear and aſtoniſhment now ſeiz- 
ed them, at the dark proſpet of paſſing 
the winter in this deſolate climate, 
where neither chriſtian, nor heathen had 
ever paſſed it before. Their terror 
was heightened, by a circumſtance with 
which, they were well acquainted. The 
Muſcovy merchants, had once procured 


demned to death in England, to whom 


neceſſaries, with rewards if they would 
ſtay there one winter ; but when they 
arrived, and beheld the wretched con- 
dition of the place, they choſe rather 
to return to England, and ſatisfy the 
law, with their lives, than ſtay in ſuch 


| diſheartned by the recollection of ano- 
ther more certain, and terrible proof of 
the dangerous effetts of the climate; nine 


devoured by the bears, and foxes, 
They were now ſeized with horror and 
conſternation, and ſtood looking on one 
another, as if petrified with fear, which 


was encreaſed by the conſideration, 


that they were in want of cloaths, to 
defend them from the inclemency of 
the weather, (except what was on their 
backs) and had neither proviſions to 
eat, nor a houſe to ſhelter them. 


At length, as there was no time to 


„ 


the reprieve of ſeveral malefactors, con- 


they promiſed proviſions, and all other 


a miſerable land. They were further 


able men had been left there, by the 
very ſame maſter, who had now left 
them, having all died miſerably upon 
that ſpot, and their bodies had been 


be | 


overboard, to lighten their boat. But 1697. | 
having no compaſs, they wandered up 
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be loſt, they reſolved to go directly to 
Green-Harbour, to hunt for veniſon. 
In this expedition, they were ſo fortu- 
nate as to kill nineteen deer, and four 
bears, With which they loaded their 
veſſel, and finding another old ſhallop 
left there, they loaded her with the 
greaves and fritters of whales, that had 
been boiled there that year ; whence they 
proceeded to their tent at Bell-Sound, 
with intent to remain there during the 
winter. In their paſlage, they were 
near loſing their proviſions, to ſave 


which, they were obliged to run into 
a tempeſtuous ſea, and by main force 


draw their ſhallops aſhore after them. 


Being arrived at Bell- Sound, with the 
materials of the old ſhallops, pieces of 


old caſks, and their tent, they made up 
their houſe and cabins, where they 


lodged two and two, ſleeping on dried 


deer ſkins ;, providing wood, fire, and 
| veniſon. and bear. 


ſhelter againſt the extremity of the cold, 

they were afterwards to experience. 
The winter now was. approaching ; 

having fitted every thing up in the beft 


manner they could, on the twelfth of 
September, they were lucky enough 
to find. 
the ice, which they flew, flead, roaſted, 


two ſea-horſes, aſleep on 


and eat; not long after, they killed 


another; but darkneſs and cold increaſ- | 


ing, on, a review of their proviſions, 
finding it too, ſmall by one half to laft 
them, they came to, ſhort allowance, 
making only one meal a-day,. and faſt. 
ing on Wedneſdays and Fridays, except 
what they could eat of the greaves of 
the whale, a loathſome kind of food, 


and at this dict they continued three 


months; they repaired their cloaths 


and ſhoes, with rope-yarn, of which 1637. 
they made thread, and needles of the "*Y 


whale-bone. In October, the nights 
were grown very cold, the ſea was 
frozen over, and they were under diſmal 
apprehenſions. That they might keep 
their veniſon and ſave firing, they 
roaſted every day half a deer, which 
they ſtawed in hogſheads, leaving as 

much raw, as would ſerve every Sunday, 
(a quarter). But more calamities now 
came upon them, their whale fritters, 
which had been drenched with falt= 
water, and lay cloſe together, were 


| grown mouldy, and quite ſpoiled ; they 


found their bear and. veniſon, would 
not laſt but to afford only five meals. 


a week, ſo they cut off one meal more, 


and for thees months they fed. on. the 
mouldy fritters, four days in each week; 
and the other three, they feaſted on 
| Beſides the ſcarcity 
of proviſion, they now began to want 
light, no ſun appearing from the 14th. 
of October, till the gd of February, though: 
the moon ſhone as in England. To: 
remedy this evil, having found a. ſheet. 


of lead in the cooper's tent, with rope- 
yarn and oil, they made a lamp, which: 


they kept continually burvings, to their- 
great comfort. 

In. the beginning of January, the 
days began to lengthen, the cold was 
ſo intenſe, that it raiſed bliſters on their 
fleſb, and if at any time, they touched 
iron, it ſtuck to. their fingers, like bird- 
lime; when. they went out to fetch 
water, the cold made them ſore, as if 
they had. been beaten. They drank 

| 1. | nothing. 
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nothing but ſnow-water, from the tenth 
of January, to the thirteenth of May, 
which they were obliged to melt with 
hot irons. The latter end of January, 
they found their proviſions would laſt, 
but fix weeks longer. They were ſo 
fortunate as to kill a large ſhe bear, 
which with her cub, was coming to- 
ward them, (the cub eſcaped) this 
ſerved them twenty days more. In 
March, the days lengthened ſo that the 
foxes, and fowls came abroad. By 
traps they catched fifty of the former, 


and ſixty of the latter, and killed ſeven 


more bears. They now eat twoor three 


meals a-day, by which means their 


Orders 
for feaſt» 
| ing 8 


ſtrength was recovered, and on the firſt 
of May, the weather grew warm enough 
for them to go out to ſeek for proviſion. 
When they were ſoon after found by 
the: Hull ſhips, as before- mentioned. 
About this time, Mr. Chambers was 
fined; becauſe he had not, when he was 
made an Alderman, followed the laud- 
able cuſtom of making a feaſt for the 


Ton, to the great ſhame, ſcandal, di- 
grace, indignity, and difhonour, of his 


honourable office; they therefore, wie- 
ly, and prudently, made an excellent or- 
der, that every Burgeſs, who ſhould, 
at any time hereafter, be elected to that 
dignity, ſhould make a general banquet, 


for the inhabitants of the Town, within 


forty days, after his election, if at home, 


but if abroad, within forty days after 


his return, under the penalty of 20l. 


for omitting ſo to do; thus wiſely and 


prudently, did theſe wiſe, and prudent | 


magiſtrates provide, that no ſhame, 


| ſcandal, diſgrace, indignity, or diſho- 


nour, ſhould reflect on their body thro? 
a deficiency, of that grand magiſterial 
article of feaſting ; and ſo careful were 
they, leaſt any perſon ſhould eſcape, 
from this diſcharge of convivial duty 


in his office by abſence, that they obvi- 
ated the impoſſibility of loſing their 


treat, by an order, which laid them 


open to an after-reckoning for ever, for 
which there was no evaſion but death, 
and with admirable fore- 


or flight; 
thought, precluded the plea of poverty, 
by lay ing a fine for omiſſion, of greater 
amount, than the charges of compliance 
ts that moſt excellent order.. 


Fo promote this ſocial inſlitution,, 
and prove they did. not mean to con- 
ae their feſtivity, to the circle of their 
own. community, they preſented the 
Archbiſhop of York, with two caſks 
of ſturgeon, accompanied with: a butt 


of ſack, as a proper element. for their 
fiſh to be immerſed in; in return for 


this mark of attention, his Grace took 
the moſt acceptable token, of his ac- 


could he think of any thing more like- 
ly to engage the affections of the Cor- 


| poration, than ſome good - veniſon ;: 
and according, (as it is recorded) ſent 


them to lovely bucks, of which a ge- 
neral Kalt [win made in the Hall, and 
the two lovely bucks were devoured, 


loyalty, and'obedience, to church, and 
King. 


came to this Town, to hold the aſſizes, 
and was ſumptuouſly entertained by the 
* z. 


it into conſideration, what would be 


knowledgment of their favour; nor 


with the greateſt demonſtrations of 
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THE HIS 


Corporation; who never omitted an || 
opportunity of diſplaying their hoſpi- 
tality, to their welcome gueſts. 


On the deceaſe of the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, before-mentioned to have 


been High Steward of this Town, the 


Lord urg. was elected into that 
office. | 
This year, was ſet on foot the perni- 
cious ſcheme, of impoſing a tax (at firſt 
. wy) on the maritime Towns, under a 

colour of maintaining a certain num- - 
ber of ſhips, to guard the ſeas; not- 
withſtanding Charles, had bound him 
ſelf, by his aſſent to the bill of rights, 
before-mentioned, not to raiſe any tax, 
without the conſent of both -houſes 
The Attorney General 
William Noy, had ſuggeſted to him this 
expedient, to evade his moſt ſolemn 
engagement in that behalf; an expedi- 
ent by which, the King for ever loſt the 
confidence of his people, and which was 

one of the principal cauſes of his de- 
ſtruction. It does not appear what 

Proportion of ſhips Hull furniſhed, or 

what proceedings were had thereon ; but 


being included in the maritime towns, 


and always ready to acquieſce, under 
the exactions of regal deſpotiſm, there 
is no doubt, but their loyalty induced 
them to ſupply their quota without 
murmuring, at this illegal proceeding 


of the King; which certainly was the 


means, in a great meaſure, of widening. 
the breach between the Commons and 
the Crown, of introducing corruption 


into the legiſlature, of extending the 


ä . prerogative, N the King 


: : 


| | for. ſupporting the Blockhouſes, and 


TORY o 


in ſuch preplexity, (who could not, | 
nor would recede from it, after having 1634. 
levyed it two years) of confirming him DES 
in his reſolution, never more to call a 
Parliament; and finally, percipitating 

his acceſſion to the block. 


The ſuit was renewed by the 8 A. D. 


1637. 


Caſtle, but it was not rigorouſly pro- 
ſecuted, and the civil wars intervening, 
every other conſideration gave way to 
the diſtraction of the times, and a final 
end was put to this, among der legal 
] diſputes, 


- 


The plague, which during the three 2 
laſt years, had raged in many of the Hal 
ſea-ports beyond ſea, whence it got into 
the maritime, and inland towns-of Y ork- 
ſhare, and Lincolnſhire; at length at- 
tacked this place with great fury, not- 


| withſtanding all the precautions taken 


to prevent it. Moſt of the inhabitants 
fled into the country; ſtrict watch was 
kept night and day; the gates were only 
opened to admit proviſions, all aſſem- 
blies, meetings, and ſocieties were for- 
bidden; the ſchools were diſcontinued, 
the churches ſhut up, and all buſineſs 
ſuſpended ; univerſal filence prevailed, 
the ſtreets were forſaken ; the markets 
neglected, the country people prohibit- 
ted from coming; and deſolation, ſcar- 
city, ſickneſs, and death prevailed in the 
general calamity. Lent coming on, and 
the Mayor and Aldermen, thinking it 
might promote the recovery, of thoſe 
afflicted with this terrible diſorder, to 
eat meat; preſented a petition to the 


Archbiſhop | 


We 


A. D. 


1567. 
. 


Petition 
to the 

Arc hbi- 
ſhop of 


'- Yorks 
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Archbiſhop of York, ſetting forth— 
« THAT whereas, there had been a 
ce viſitation of the plague, that ſcourge 
Gy of God for our fins, by the divine 
8 pleaſure, ever ſince Fuly, and that it 
« was not yet ceaſed ; whereby many 
« were dead, and ſome recovering, they 
« therefore in behalf of the latter, ſoli- 
« cited his Grace's licence, and tolle- 
« ration, to eat fleſh in Lent for their 


* nouriſhment ; and the rather, as they 
_« were not ſupplied with freſh fiſh as 


« formerly they were, before this mis- 
« fortune.“ 


To this his Grace, aſter condoling 


them, on the calamitous ſtate of the 


Town, anſwered—“ That he did not | 
% know, what power he had to grant 


“ ſuch an unlimitted licence; but that 
te in all caſes of ſickneſs, and other ex- 
te traordinary occaſions, the miniſters, 
te upon a certificate from the phyſici- 


« ans, might grant permiſſion to parti- 


* cular perſons to eat fleſh, during that 
« holy ſeaſon, and for the time of their 


e diſeaſe, recommending to them to 


take the ſame courſe; beſeeching 
« God to hear, keep, and ſtrengthen 
* them, both in body and ſoul.” 


Having acted according to his Grace's 


advice, thoſe who were in a languiſhing 


condition, found themſelves much re- 
ſtored thereby. Of this diſorder died, 


Mr. John Ramſden, (formerly mention- 


ed, to have writ to the Privy Council, 
on the decay of trade) always eſteem- 
ed a pious, and ingenious man, he was 


buried in the High- Church, his corpſe 


was carried by viſited perſons. Mr. 


Andreu Marvel, ventured in the moſ} | 


| 
1 


imminent danger, not only to give him , D. 


1637. 


chriſtian burial, (diſcontinued for ſome 
time) but alſo delivered from the pul- 


pit, a moſt excellent funeral ſermon 


(afterwards printed) wherein he diſ- 
played great powers, of the moſt pa- 
thetic elocution. 
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This year, the peſtilence increaſed, A. P. | 
1638. 
by reaſon of the diſtemperature of the: 


air, which ſeemed to undergo a total 
ſtagnation, without the leaſt breeze; 
the markets were cried down; to ſup- 
ply which, for the relief of the inha- 


| bitants, the juſtices of the neighbour- 


ing places, ſent proviſons and neceſſa- 


ries, to the Garriſon- ſide in carts; where 


they were purchaſed, by a few deputed 
for that purpoſe, and afterwards ſent 


in ſledges to the Croſs, to be ſold at a 
Trade being now en- 


reaſonable rate. 
tirely at a ſtand, above two thouſand 
perſons of opulence, were reduced to 
objects of charity, and ſought relief of 
the Town; towards whole mainten- 
ance, and the weekly aſſiſtance to the 


infected, with the charge incurred by 


viewers, watchers, wardens, keepers, 
waſhers, buyers, cleanſers, inſpeQors, 


| and others, to attend thoſe who were 


languiſhing in miſery, alſo rewards to 
thoſe who buried the dead; the magi- 
ſtrates were obliged, not only to lay a 


heavy. tax on the inhabitants both of 
the Town and county, by weekly collec- 


tions ; but alſo to ſolicit the aſſiſtance 
of Yorkſhire, and other places, without 


which the Town muſt have been inevi- 


tably ruined, and the people ſtarved to 


death, 
About the middle of the lowing | 


M m year, 
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year, the dreadful contagion foes 
after having proved fatal to above two 
thouſand perſons, that periſhed in the 
courſe of four years; beſides what had 
fled, and died elſewhere. At length, 
the Town being happily relieved from 


the diſorder, things ſoon returned to 


their former ſtate, and the courſe of 


| buſineſs, with reviving health, flowed 


War with 


Scotland, 


in its proper channel. 


The Corporation now ordered the 
Vicar, and Reader of the High-Church, 
to go to York, and requeſt the Arch- 
biſhop, to take his interdi off the 
Churches of the Town; and grant his 


licence for performing divine ſervice, 


every day therein; to which his Grace 


conſented. 

Charles, was now involved in a war 
with Scotland. When the reformation 
was eſtabliſhed, the hierarchy was abo- 


liſhed, and the government of the 


church, was committed to preſbyters, 


and general aſſemblies ; though the 
Biſhops were continued, yet they were 


deprived of all eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction ; | 
but James contrived to reſtore epiſco- | 


pacy, to its former power; which was 


the firſt ſep, towards the much deſired 


event, of eſtabliſhing a conformity be- 


tween the Churches of England and 


Scotland; but the Scots were refractory. 


Thus did Charles, for the ſake of pre- 
ſerving a few Church forms, which | 
could no way affect him, occaſion ſuch | 
tumults in Scotland, that at laſt he was 
under the neceſſity, of declaring war 


againſt his own ſubjeRs, and employ the | 
Poration immediately began to make 
| | the 


forces of England, to eſtabliſh a liturgy 
in Scotland, odious to that nation. 


- 


On the report of theſe diſſentions, 
and news that the Scots, were approach- 
ing towards the borders, the inhabitants 
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of this Town, put themſelves upon their 


guard; forty men watched daily, they 


doubled their number at night, and 


prepared every thing to ſuſtain a ſiege. 


Soon after which, a letter was received 


from Sir Francis Windbanke, Secretary 


| of State, wherein“ After ſetting forth 


te the neceſſity of providing for, the 


4 ſafety of a Town of ſuch. conſequence, 
© and that his Majeſty, . was defirous of 


te aſcertaining the then preſent ſtate 


0 thereof ; he informed them, that he 


5 had commanded Captain Legg, maſter 
te of the armoury, to view the ſame 
« carefully, and make ſuch repairs, as 


« he ſhould think neceſſary for his Ma- 


« ed to follow his directions, with re- 
te ſpect. to the. erecting Magazines, for 
«© ammunition or proviſions, or for any 


© other operations he might think neceſ- 
« ſary to ſet on foot, for the advance- 


« ment of the works, and making. the 


« ſame. fit. for actual ſervice,”” &c..” 


5 : . Town: 
« jeſty's ſervice, and they were. order- furveyce;. 


Captain Legs, having accordingly ſur- 
veyed the Town, writ to the Mayor and 
Aldermen, acquainting them“ That 


he found it neceſſary, 


« Town and Garriſon, ſhould be clean- 


that the Gates Report 
ther eon. 


ſhould. be. repaired, and. draw-bridges 
te added thereto,. that the ditch of the 


« ed, and that all ways or paſſages into 


« the ſame, ſhould be ſtopped up, ex- 
te cept. through the great Gates.” 


On receipt of this report, the Cor- 


the coun» 
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the repairs therein-mentioned, and to 
| defray the expences thereof, they ceſſed 
themſelves and the country, at which 
the latter thinking they were aggrieved 

remonſtrated, and abſolutely refuſed 
Diſpute to pay, alledging—® That the Town 
3 Ri ought to be at the ſole charge of the 
& country *© works, being rich, and enjoying re- 
« yenues to the amount of 1501. per 
« annum, for the ſame. That time out of 
mind, the walls, ditches, and bridges, 
c had been repaired at their coſt. That 
« Antaby, and all the the other towns, 
ein the county of King. ſton-upon- Hull, 
* had no manner of liberties, privi- 
leges, and exemptions, from tolls and 
« cuſtoms, or in the Town itſelf. And 


1630. 
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Pleas of 


ty . 


te therefore, as they had no more de- 


ec pendance thereon, than they had on 
« York,. London, or Oxford, they ought 
«not. to be taxed: towards repairs, and 
| 0 fortifications.” 5 

To this the Corporation of Hull, 
anſwered “ That the Council, having 
c ordered the repairs: to be done, and 
„ the draw-bridges to-be made, for the 
« ſafety of the Town, and country there- 

© t0 adjoining ; as it tended to the com- 

* mon defence of both, it ought to be 
« done at the joint expence of thoſe, 

_ © benefited thereby. That they neither 
« then poſſeſſed, nor ever did poſſeſs 
« any lands, or revenues, to maintain 
« the walls, ditches, or bridges. That 

ec the towns, which were aſſeſſed, being 

« in the county of the Town of King- 

e fon-upon- Hull, they were dependants 

« thereon, and enjoyed many privileges 

« thereby, as exemption from paying 
for diſabled. ſoldiers ; maintenance of 


Anſwer to 
the town. 


& 


0 priſoners ; or purveyance for the King. 
That they were ſecured, againſt be- 
« ing impreſfed for ſoldiers, to ſerve on 
© board of ſhip, as belonging to a ſea- 
« port; and as part of the trained bands 


«of the Town, could not be charged 


© with maintenance of light-horſe.— 
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% That they had always till that time, 
* been obedient to the Town, bearing. 


te their part in loans, ſubſidies, ſhip- 
© money, and joining with them in 


ther contributions, towards ſetting 


* out ſhips. Particularly, that about 
ce fixty nine years before that period, 
ce they did, and always have contribut- 


« ed towards the reparation of the walls, 


« moats, gates, &c. of the Town, as 


« by the acquittances, and rolls then 


made, fully and ſufficiently appeared, 


cin evidence of their former uſage. 


Notwithſtanding this, a ſuit was com- guit be- 
menced, and as is uſual in many caſes, ee" the. 


the object of it amounted to, the ſpirit 
of litigation, . blinding them to what 
they incurred by the law.. By which, 


both parties loſt a large ſum, . (ſuch is 


the malignity of human nature) ſooner 


than diſpenſe a ſmall portion of their 


ſubſtance,. by which they were to be 
mutually. benefited. After having for 


ſeveral years, acted with great animo- 


ſity, for the benefit. of the gentlemen 
of the long robe, at length the Cor- 


ormous debt, to ten times the amount 
of the matter in diſpute. 


ſtep the ſurveyor took, after having the 
Town repaired, cleanſed, and the draw= 


bridges 


The next 


own and 


much more money was ſpent, than country, 


poration, gained their cauſe againſt the 
county, and with it contracted an en- 
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bridges made over the moat, was to | 
find a convenient place for a Magazine, 


for which purpoſe he pitched on the 


old Manor Hall, formerly the Palace of 
Michael De la Pole, hereafter particu- 


larly deſcribed, which was hired of 
Henry Hildyard, Eſq; at the annual rent 


of 50 J. 

The King's reſident at Holland, hav- 
ing there purchaſed arms, ſent them over 
to Hull, the next year, and they were 


depoſited in the new Magazine, to- 
gether with a great quantity of ammu- 


nition and ſtores, conſiſting of ordnance, 
head- pieces, pykes, corſlets, muſkets, 


mount of 60001. with arms for 16000 
men. 


by the Earl of Neuport, with a letter, 


Letter 
from 


N evport. 


fir John 


Hocham. 


4 wherein.—. He ſignified his Majeſty's 


e approbation of their conduct, in aſ- 
« ſifting the ſurveyor to repair the 
c works, and diſpoling of the ammuni- 
« tion and ſtores, and recommending 


% further care and diſpatch, in perfect- 


« ing whatever was neceſſary, for the 
« further conſervation of the Town.“ 

It was about this time, that Sir John 
Hotham of Scarborough, became popu- 


lar, in 1635, and 1636, he had been 


Sheriff of the county, and very active 


in the rigorous collection of ſhip-mo- 
ney; though if we may judge, from the 
tenor of his whole ſubſequent conduct, 
he was not actuated by a deſire to pro- 
mote the intereſt of Charles; but rather 
to make him more odious to the nation 
than he was; this muſt either have been ö 
his view, or he muſt have been uncom- 


g 


All which which were ſent down 


| ſhovels, ſpades, pick-axes, halberds, | 
carriages, matches, Sc. Sc. to the a- 


monly fickle, and wavering in his di. 
poſition, as appears by that firm attach- 


courſe of the ſubſequent tranſactions ; 
but whatever were his then principals, 
he infinuated himſelf ſo far into the 


favour of the people, that he was eleQ- 


ed a member of the houſe of Commons, 


| and ſoon after was examined by the 


Council, and committed to the Fleet, 


cerning the tranſactions of Parliament. 
We ſhall ſoon find him acting a con- 
ſpicuous part at this Town, till we at- 
tend him at his final exit, on a ſcaffold 
at Tower-Hill. 


The King having reſolved to FOO 
the Scotch, by force of arms, was in 
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ment to the Parliament, he evincedin the 


for refuſing to anſwer queſtions, con- 


great want of money, to carry on a war 


with them, having at length aſſembled a 


| large army, for the ſubſiſtence of which, 


he had recourſe to the moſt extraor- 


dinary, and illegal expedients ; he ſent 
them before him to he upon the road, 
on which occaſion, the Mayor re- 
cerved a letter from the Earl of Nor- 
thumberiand, acquainting him“ That 


Letter for 


te the troops were to receive their arms arming 


«at Hull, and be ſome time quartered j 
« in the country adjacent, and that or- 


? « ders had been iſſued, to receive them 


« in Cottingham, Beverley, and all the 


* neigbouring Towns, except Hull.“ 
Soon after the Earl of Newport, ar- 


rived in Town, for ammunition, and 


took away, eighteen waggon loads, who 


was followed by Lord Conway, on the 
ſame occaſion, to arm his men and get 
ammunition. _ 

Nor were the Scots idle, they ſeized 


ON 


and quar. 


ug troops. 
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on Edinburgh, Dunbarton, and ſeveral 


5 
f 1630. 


bother places of ſtrength, repairing their 


WYY fortifications with ſuch aſſiduity, and 


Anecdote. 


Charles 
comes to 
ulls 


were ſo zealous in the cauſe, that be- 
_ fades the labourers, who worked for 
pay, numbers of the nobility, . gentry, 
and volunteers aſſiſted; even the ladies 
of rank, forgetting the delicacy of their 
ſex, and decorum of their character, 
intermingled with the loweſt rabble, 
and carried on their ſhoulders, the 
rubbiſh, and other materials, neceſſary 
for completing the fortifications. 


Every thing being prepared, Charles 
ſet out from London, for York, having 
with a deceit, which ſtrongly marks his 
conduct, in the firſt part of his reign, 


_ revoked ſeveral monopolies, by a pro- 


clamation which was never executed, 
his intent being only to amuſe the peo- 


ple; but being adviſed for obvious rea- 


ſons to viſit Hull, in his way to the north, 
he gave the Corporation notice of his 
intentions, by a meſſage to them; upon 
this a Hall was ſummoned, and it was 


ordered That the Mayor, Aldermen, | 


The man- and Recorder, ſhould attend to receive 


ner of his 
geception. 


to the King That the Recorder ſhould 
make a ſpeech, and welcome him to the 


his Majeſty— That rails ſhould be made, | 


for forty people to ſtand at Beverley 
.Gates, with a convenient place to kneel 
on, the ſtation appointed for the Mayor 
and Recorder, ſomewhat higher than 
the reſt, the rails to be covered with rich 
carpeting That the Mayor, ſhould after 


making his obei ſance, deliver the keys 


of the Town-Gate, with a ribbond and 
purſe, containinga hundred pieces of gold 


Ton, in the name of the Corpora- 


tion—That 8 the Recorder had end- 1 
ed his ſpeech, the Mayor ſhould have 1639. 
the 
having kiſſed, he ſhould preſent the 
ſame to his Majeſty, and receiving it 


Mace delivered to him, which 


again, he ſhould take the ſame, and 


march before the King with it, on His 
ſhoulder to his lodgings—That the 


trained- bands ſhould be all in arms, and 
form a lane in the ſtreets, and receive 
him with acclamations for happineſs 


and victory That a ſelect company 


ſhould attend the King, wherever he 
ſhould chuſe to go— That if his Ma- 


jeſty ſhould chuſe to view the Garri- 


ſon-fide, the Mayor, as Governer there- 


| of, ſhould be there with a ſtrong guard 


to receive him—That the private ſol- 
diers, ſhould immediately be new 
cloathed, with all poſſible expedition, 
at the charge of the Town and county 
— That the ramparts and walks, along 


many places full of holes, ſhould di- 


realy be levelled by day labourers, 


and—That the gentry and principal 
inhabitants of the Town, ſhould be re- 
queſted, to prepare to receive the King 
in their beſt attire, and make as hand- 
ſome an appearance, as they poſſibly 
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the walls, being very uneven, and in _ 


could. By theſe orders we may ob- Obſerva- 
ſerve, the ceremonial on ſuch occaſions, 8 | 


did not then differ much, from what 
is practiſed in theſe days. | 


Sovereign. But Henry VIII. came on 
it ſo unawares, that they had no op- 
portunity to ſhew their loyalty, and 
diſplay the eee ee of their hoſ- 


Nn pitality 


This was the ſecond time we iind the 
Town, honoured with a viſit from the 


«a 
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Scarce was 
every thing prepared, for the. ſolemnity 
of this great event, but news arrived 
of his Majeſty's approach, when every 

body repaired to their poſts; and Charles, 
having been met on the confines of the 
county by the Sheriff, and' eſcorted 
to Town, was received with the greateſt 
demonſtrations of joy, and fincere af- 
fection to that Gate, where we ſhall 
ſoon have occaſion, to deſcribe a fcene 
of a very different, and then unexpected 
nature. Being arrived, Mr. Thorp, the 

Recorder, (afterwards a Judge, and 
very inimical to the King) addreſſed 
him, in the following ſpeech : 

Moſt Gracious SOVEREIGN, 
« If that the approaches, to the 


h of ſacred thrones of heaven, and earth, 
oh Re- « had been by one, and the ſame way 


corder, 


ce of acceſs, we had long ſince, learned 
« by our daily prayers unto the King 


e of Kings, to ſpeak as might become 
« us, unto your ſacred Majeſty, whom | 


« God has now bleſſed, and honoured 
« us with the preſence of. But ſeeing 
« that this is different, and we not fo 
« much converſant in the latter, as in 
« the firſt ; we moſt heartily crave your 
« moſt ſacred*pardon and grace, for 


* our rudeneſs, that ever may be com- 


« mitted, ' aſſuring your Majeſty, that 
« they proceed from nothing, but want 
* of knowledge, how to receive and ex- 
« preſs ourſelves, upon the happy re- 
« ception of ſo much glory ; our full 


> hearts makes us almoſt unable to un- 


« dergo, what we. moſt thankfully un- 
« dertake , and would even ſtop all 


2 


« paſſages of ſpeech, and make us FREY 


A b. 


te with that awful Majeſty, that happy 1630. 


«© we behold and adore, could but the 
« greateſt of our love, loyalty, and 
« hearty affections to you-wards, be 
te as well ſeen, underſtood, weighed in 
* filence, as in words. 

« WE are bold with the utmoſt zeal 
and fidelity that can be, to give your 
« Majeſty, a full aſſurance of our moſt 
« fincere-loyalty, and will ſtick to you, 


« againſt all your enemies, with the 


te utmoſt of our lives, and fortunes.” 
„THIS Town, was always faithful 


«and true, and in reſpect of the 


« zealous, and loyal affections of the 
te people, of the ſame to your Majeſty's 
« honour and ſervice, it may be ſaid 


« (as J expreſſed) as is of the city of 
« Seville in Spain, not only to be wal- 


ee led, but alſo garriſoned with fire; 


© not dead nor ſleeping, nor ſenſe- 


« Jeſs flints ; but continually vivacious, 
" waking, ardent, apparent, ſenſible in. 
« their couragious and boiling hearts, 


ce for your Majeſty's long Hite, e | 


« and happineſs.” 


„ SO that as the Town, is not only | 
« yours by name, but allo by nature, 
ee ſo ſhall it ever remain to be.” 


« YOUR Majeſty hath not only dere 


« a Magazine, of all military provi- 


4 fions, of your own. royal collection, 
e order, and appointment; but alſo a 
| richer ſtore, and more noble and ſafe 


« prize, even a magazine of hearts, 


e faithful and true, extending the whole 


« Town over, which renders it ſtronger 


tor 
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ce 105 your Majeſty's ſervice, than if it 


650. „ had been walls of braſs and iron.” 


« YOUR Majeſty's moſt noble pre- 


« deceſſors, builded, encouraged and 


« honoured it, the pious and good 
« King Edward VI. committed the 


« Caſtle and Blockhouſes of it, to the | 


« perpetual keeping of the Corporation, 
« and it is part of every Mayor's oath, 


ec them ſafely to defend and keep, to the 


«© uſe of the King, his heirs and ſuccef- 


« ſors, and as they, and we have always 
te been true and loyal, ſo nothing ſhall 


« ever make us forget our duties in 
q 


< thoſe reſpects. 


« May your Majeſty live for ever, 
«and ever, all the thorns of your tra- 
e vels, grow up into crowns, may your 


e battles be always crowned with lau- 
; x68; 


may good ſucceſs always at- 
tend your actions and defires, may 
« years be added unto your days, and 
length of time, till time ſhall be no 
more, that your continuance amongſt 
% us, may ſtill be an ornament and 
« bleſſing to the preſent age, and, an 
«© eternal admiration, bleſſing, and glo- 


«ry, to all that are yet to come.” 
By which we may obſerve, that if 


Mr. Recorder, played the orator no 


| 


better in behalf of his clients, in whoſe ö 


ſerve both Church and State, as by 


« tion, and ruin,” &c. Sc. 


To all which promiſes, there was no- 


we ſhall ſoon ſee how deficient he was 
in that material article. The Mayor 
then kneeling to make his preſents, the 
King gave him his hand to kiſs, and 
ordered him to riſe, the Mace was pre- 
ſented with this compliment: 


Moſt Sacred LIEGE, 
© This emblem of regal power, 
« and authority, with the utmoſt humi- 
<« lity, loyalty, and confidence immagi- 
« nable, we lay at your Majeſty's feet.“ 


The King having given it a flouriſh, 
returned it and ſaid: 


. < FREELY, I reſtore,, unto you, 


* and your ſucceſſors, and the whole 
Ton for ever, all the authorities and 
c powers, priviledges and Charters, un- 


« derſtood, and expreſſed by this royal 


« emblem, and with the ſame _ you 


LY be happy.” 


this addreis : | 
« MOST gracious Sovereign, and 


cauſes he was engaged, then he did in by ſupreme Lord under God, of our 


this ſtrange, hyperbolical congratula- | 
tion, they would have had no cauſe | 
to rejoice, in i abilities of their advo- 


_ cate. 


His Majeſty then 1 8 the uſuat| 


_ gracious anſwer, to this loyal ſpeech, 


proteſling—* That as it was his duty, 


« lives, eſtates and beings, or habita- 
e tions, with the utmoſt humility, loy- 
te alty, and confidence that can be, we 
give you theſe, as an emblem of all 
© the reſt, and fhall always be ready, to 


'* the utmoſt of our powers, with our 


b * 5 
His 


« law eſtabliſhed, from popery, deſtruc- 


thing wanting, but the performance, and 


The keys were then e with 


lives and fortunes, to ſerve your —— 
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His Majeſty then gy them, 
ſaying : 


HERE take them again, and there- 


« with receive you, all the authority 
“and powers figured thereby, keep the 
« Town in ſafety and peace, exclude 
te the wicked, and include the good, and 
% may I never ſtand in need of your 
« lives and fortunes, or live longer than 
* to do you, and every one of my lov - 
sing ſubjects good.“ 


A rich ribbon was preſented, (which 


the King afterwards wore in his hat, and 


called his Hull favour) being termed by 


the Mayor“ The emblematic bond of 
« obedience and loyalty, tied as faſt to 
< the Crown and Church, as their fouls 


f were to their bodies, being reſolved 


« never to part with the former, till 
c they parted with the latter.“ 


The Mayor mide his laſt and moſt 


ſubſtantial preſent, being a rich purſe, 
. containing one hundred guineas ; 
which Charles, aſſured them (in which 
he was fincere) that he gave a moſt 


to 


favourable reception, The Mayor then, 
with the Mace upon his ſhoulder, at- 


tended by the reſt of the officers, 


marched bare-headed, before the King 
up the ſtreets, to the houſe of Sir 
Fohn Lifter, in the High-Street ; where 
he was entertained, and lodged that 


night. The next morning attended by 


the Mayor, &c. he viewed the Town, | 
and having ſent him before, he went to 
to the Garriſon, where he was ſaluted. | 
After dinner he returned on horſeback, - 
to Beverley, (being eſcorted by the 
Aldermen again, as far as the extent of 


| the county) and arrived the next 0 


land, to write a letter of thanks to the 
Town, as follows : 


at York ; in a few days he marched to 1694. 
Newcaſtle, where he ordered Lord Hol- 


« HIS Majeſty hath ec: mo Letter of 


te to let you Mr. Mayor, and your bre- 


« thren the Aldermen know, that he 


« is exceeding, and extremely thankful 


* for your great civility, and affeCtions 
« unto him, and mightily ſatisfied, and 


« pleaſed, with the knowledge that he 


% concerned his ſervice, in this expedi- 
« tion, and how clearly, and readily 


of you. 


« hath received from the maſter of the 
« Armoury, (Captain Legg) how affec- 
« tignate, and forward you have been, 
te and are, in all thoſe things that hath 


thanks, 


« you have undergone great expences 
and charges, both in the fortifying of 
« your Town, and the preparing of the 
« Magazine, for his Majeſty's ammuni- 
« tion and proviſion, which he ſaw. 
| © with ſatisfaction, when he was amongſt 
All which he takes ſo well 

te from. you, that his Majeſty doth aſſure 


% you, by me, of his favour to your 


Corporation, in any thing that you 
te may reaſonably demand, which as 1 


« promiſe it from him, ſo I ſhall always 


© be 


ready to be a remembrancer , 


« unto him of any thing that you 8 


cc * ſhall deſire of, 


| HOLLAND. 


turer of Hull, and father of the famous 


_ Your very loving F ricnd, : OT 


This year Mr. Andrew Marvel oe 


repreſentative o that” name, failing 
over 
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over the Humber, with more company; 


among whom, was a young couple going: 


to be married, were loſt in a ſtorm, nor 


could the leaſt traces of them, or the 


wreck be found. 


Charles, after ſundry negotiations, 


Quareel of was involved in a war with Scotland, 


with 


&cotland, 


who acted only on the defenſive, for 


the enjoyment of their religion and li- 
berties, according to the eccleſiaſtical 


and civil laws of that kingdom, in which 
they promiſed, all obedience and loyal- 
ty to his Majeſty ; but the Scots alluded 


to the laws, which were in force, before 


King James's acceſſion to the Crown 


of England; while the arbitrary and 


impolitic King, choſe to interpret their 
conceſſion, as relating to the laws enact- 


ed ſince that time. And though the 


whole ſubje of this ill judged quarrel, 


was the eſtabliſhment of a worſhip, to 
which the genius and conſciences of the 


people were averſe; yet with a fooliſh 


| pertinacy, to be equalled only by his 


jealouſy of prerogative, did this infa- 


tuated Monarch, endeavour to perſuade 
the people, that the kingdom was threa- 


tened with an invaſion by the Scots, and 
even ſummoned the nobility to meet 


him at York, as in former times. 
unconſtitutional proceedings, ſtood in 


Such 


need of means as unconſtitutional to 


Tmpru- 
dence of 


che King 


ſupport them“ Things _ begun, make 

« ſtrong themſelves by ill.. An odious : 
war was entered into 3 conſide- 
ration, and money to carry it on muſt 5 


be raiſed, by means as deplorable to pro- 


ſecute it. Contributions were levied 


on the Clergy— The Queen wrote to 
the Roman-Catholics—Unuſual impoſi- * 
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tions were laid on merchandize—Ship , 1 


ſoned for non- payment Monopolies, 


ment were ſeldom called, and ſuddenly 
diſſol ved Conduct money was exacted 
from the ſeveral Counties, &c. Sc. 


patents, and warrants interrupted trade 
—Popery was encouraged, by the em 
ployment of Popiſh recuſants—Parlia- . 


money was levied, and perſons impri- 16s. 


In the courſe of theſe proceedings, Petition 


pay the trained- bands, for two months, 
ſignified their conſent, in an addreſs, in 
which they defired the King to com- 
promiſe the differences with the Scots, 
and call a Parliament; but the Preſi- 


dent of the north, the Earl of Strafford, 


refuſed to preſent it, unleſs the petition 
to call a Parliament was left out ; which 
the gentlemen being unwilling to omit, 


they delivered their addreſs themſelves. 


This is a circumſtance, which ſtrong- 
ly marks, the temper of the times, and 
prepares the reader, for the ſubſequent 
troubles we ſhall relate, in which this 
Town acted ſo conſiderable a part. 


During an accommodation with Scot- 


land, part of the King's army was quar- 
tered about Yorkſhire, in caſe of future 
ruptures. Being much ſtraitened for 
want of money, the inhabitants of this, 


and many other towns, gave them cre- 


received the following letter from the 
Lord Preſident : 2 


dit for ſome time; on which the Mayor 


the gentry of Yorkſhire, being deſired to 8 


« THE lettet which you wrote to x ter te 


« news of the good ſucceſs, his defires 
98 | had 


“George Cary, I ſhewed unto his Ma- u the May. 
« jeſty, who graciouſly received the = 


— I rn Ie ts nr re I DI Dn” Smart 


o 
: . . YES 95 woe, Ie PORE Dx gun -—1 —b HR WES I on "7. FB 4» DEP ne > or 


——— ———6d tote — — 
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« days pay, and hath commanded you, 


* their generous proceeding with him, 


** this gracious promiſe of his Majeſty's 
fully effected for them, in the mean 


e they were pleaſed to lend ſo favour- 


* to repent the ſaid doings, I am con- 


 *-curfor all this world affords, and that 


g HE HIST 


* Iſhould judge it a great FR un- 
40 to me, might occaſions permit me to 
5 « witneſs thus much unto them with my 
own mouth; but if that be denied, 


85 had in Tard lire, ſor the giving of 


e credit to the ſoldiers for ſome few 
by me, to aſſure thoſe his loving ſub- 
« jets, that as he will lay up for the 


« future, in his Princely memory, thts 


« to their great advantage; ſo for the 


te preſent, he. gives them his royal word, 


« that he will be moſt careful to ſee 


« every man juſtified and ſatisfied, and 1 


ct myſelf as I formerly writ, do Nil en- 
« gage my poor fortune and credit, to ſee 


« time, I pray for you to:return_them 
« my moſt hearty thanks, for that 


te able an ear to my earneſt requeſts 
6 therein, and aſſure. them from me, 
« that it would be a great and: exceed- 
« ing grief to me, as. long as I lived, 
«.ſhould they ſuffer any inconvenience 
« by my council, or advice; but as 
« for this, L am moſt confident, that 
« they, are very lately, a as I were out 
« Of the world.!“ | 

« But having ſped ſo well 779 
« King, with them, I will make a ſe- 
« cond ſuit for themſelves; which is, 
* that they would ſtill continue in their 
« chearful. affections towards the ſer- 
« vice of the Crown, both in. regard 
that it becomes. their duties to the 
c public ſafety, in thoſe broken times, 
6 and for that if ever they have cauſe | 


« tent to take all their blame, to myſelf; 
* which indeed I would not: juſtly in- 


— — 


1. 


FRY OF: 


« yet in what corner of the world ſo- 


« ever it ſhall pleaſe God to beſtow me, 
e it thall always be joy, of my heart when. 17 
: « I can be able to do them ſervice.“ 


© There are 20, oool. gone down 17 
« very day, and there follow. as much 
© more next week, and the payments 


« will be ſucceſſively ſupplied, ſo that 


« the ſoldiers ſhall be duly paid, and 


ft none ſhall be in e of 8 92 
« them.” he” | 
x My Lord General, by bis M weſty? 8;, 


*t ſpecial appointment, hath written to 
« Sir, Facob-Afley, to ſee that thoſe per- 


4 
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« ſons that give credit to the ſoldiers 


ebe firſt paid, with all that is due un- 
ce to them, and to give this in charge to 

© be put in execution, by every Colo- 
«nel and Captain, in their particular 
« regiments and companies, and if they 
«fail to ſee the ſame punctually per- 


formed, the parties, grieved, upon 
„complaint, ſhall have full ſatisfaction, 


« of the perſonal entertainments of the 


« Colonels. and Captains, who ſhall be 


found negligent, in obeying - theſe 


directions, tending ſo much to the 
*-vindication of his Majeſty's juſtice 


* and honour, and the good of his ſer- 
«vice, and ſhall be otherways exemp- - 


© Jary puniſhed, as the offence will 


© deſerve.. It is likewiſe his Majeſty's. 
Roc « pleaſure, that you Mr. Mayor have 


« an eye on this buſineſs, alſo to ſee. 


« that the Country be not abuſed, or 


« fruſtrated of his Majeſty's gracious. 
4 intentions 


4 


* 
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e intentions towards them, and if you 


« find any faulting of particular officers 


herein, you are to advertiſe Sir Jacob. 


« Aſhley thereof, and in caſe it be not 


« redrefled, and the party grieved ſatiſ- [ 
« fied, to give ſpeedy and preſent no- 
« tice thereof, to one of his Majeſty's | 
cc principal Secretaries of State, that 


« ſuch order may thereupon iſſue from 
er hence, as ſhall comply with his Ma- 

e jeſty's juſtice, and the protection of 
cc his 1 8 7 and loving 3 3 in thoſe 


3 parts.“ 


oi And laſtly, his Majeſty requires 


: « you, to publiſh unto. his ſubjects, this 
«His great care and proviſion, to ſee} 


15 them free from loſs and oppreſſion.” 
« Andö I likewiſe deſire you, to let my 
« countrymen know, my reſpects unto 


« their ſervice in {ſuch fort, as in the | 
former part of this letter is expreſſed. 


The noiſe of the Scots coming into 
« England, grows warmer and warmer 
© every day amongſt us, and therefore 
« his Majelty by me, do ſtrictly com- 
« mand, that you give inſtant order to 
« a]] Colonels and Captains of the 


« trained-bands, of your Town and| 
« country, to be ready upon the ſhorteſt 


&« notice, to riſe and march for his Ma- 


« jeſty's and the kingdom's ſervice, 


« and that you do not only call upon 
« them to do their duties therein; 


ce but that you have care to ſee them 


« perform accordingly, which- being a 
« buſineſs of ſo great importance, his 
« Majeſty bid me tell you, that heknows 
= you over well, to think that your vi- 
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te gilonce can ſuffer you to r on ſuch A. D. 
* an occaſion.“ ee 
WAYS 
And ſo I reſt, 
5 Your very humble Servant, 
Leiceſter-Houſe, 
© e Lat 1840 5 STRAFFORD. 
The war with Scotland being renew- 15 5 bo 


ed, on the receipt of this letter, the operations 
Town was immediately put in a poſture Oe 
of defence, a guard of eighty men was 
mounted by night, and twenty by day. 
They ſeized on all the coals, and 
timber in the port, in caſe of a fiege.. 
Haſſel- Gate was walled up, a chain was 
fixed acroſs the Haven; the walls re- 
Paired, the ditches ſcoured, and every 
poſſible care was taken for the ſafety 

of the place. The King again returned 

into the north, and a draft was. made 
from Hull, of thirty pieces of ordnance, . 
and other ſtores. A camp, was form 

ed at Clifton Ings, (a large plain near 

the river, ſince uſed for races) and at 
Biſhops's Field, works were thrown up. 

A bridge of boats, was made over the 
river, and every thing prepared to re- 
pulſe the enemy. 


The Corporation now ſent an Alder- 
man, to compliment the King, with 
letters to the Lord Preſident of the 
north, and the Secretary of State, and 
to deſire further advice. After whom 
they ſent Sir William Lifter, to be their 
Reſident at Court, to inform them | 
from time to time, of "_y thing that | 
happened. 


On the 6th of SOM; aloe | 
| | letter: 


—_— 
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letter was . from the Lord Pre- 
ſident, as follows: 
% AFTER my very hearty com- 


from Lord mendations unto you, whereas his 


Straffords cc Majeſty i in his Princely wiſdom and 


& his directions; 
of your ready conformitys 4 


ee care, for the ſafety of the Town of 
« King fton-upon- Hull, being the ma- 
« gazine of his Majeſty's ammunition 
cc hath given order, that a regiment of 
ce foot ſhould be ſent hither, with all 
« ſpeed, under the command of Sir 
* Thomas Glemham Knt. to withſtand 
« all attempts that may be made, in 
te theſe troubleſome times of danger; 


- « and hath alſo directed, that Sir Tho- 
mas Glemham, ſhould be Governor for 


ee a-while, for the ſame Town, who for 
te that purpoſe hath received commiſſion 


tc from me; theſe are therefore to ac- 
3 


„ quaint you, with this his Majeſty 8 


oF pleaſure, and that his Majeſty's fur- 


< ther will is, that you and the reſt of 
ce his magiſtrates of that Town, ſhould 
* accordingly receive him, and in all 
«c things that ſhall concern the general 
* ſafety and government of the Town, 
te that you ſhould ſubmit yourſelves to 
wherein not doubting 


reſt your loving Friend, 


ork, Sep. 6th 
7 8 5 STRATTORD. 

To this the Corporation anſwered 
«© That there could not be two Go 
<« vernors of their Town That by their 
« Charter granted by Edward VI. the: 
« Mayor for the time being, was the 
© only Governor That to admit ano- 


* ther, was a breach of their Privi- | 
| | | TER 


(> % 


« leges—That this if drawn into a Pre- , 
te ſident, might be of dangerous con- 1640. 
*« ſequences.” — nt da 

To which the Lord Preſident N 


as follows: 


ce WHEREAS, as T 3 Another 


325 by Sir Thomas Glemham, whom his 
oe Majeſty hath appointed to be Gover- 
© nor of Hull, that you, and the reſt 
ce of the magiſtrates of that Town, in 
< reſpett to theſe Charters, make ſcru- 
ple to deliver the keys of the Town 
into his cuſtody, for as much as his 
« Majeſty in his Princely care, for 
the ſafety of the Town, is pleaſed to 
<« appoint an extraordinary Governor 
e there ; 
« you, not to diſpute your intereſt at 
© this preſent time, in that particular, 
e but to ſubmit it to his Majeſty's good 
« pleaſure, ſo not doubting of your 
xc readineſs therein.“ 


t heſe are to pray and deſire 


| 1 reſt yours, Sc. 
STRATFTORD. 


. this, the Mayor and 
Aldermen, feebly perſevered in refuſing 
to admit a King's Governor, and he 
receded from this point, then made 
] known his intentions of being at Hull, 
Jon the goth of that month, and ac- 

cordingly ſent to prepare for his re- 
ception. 
their royal gueſt was an expence, they 
were not deſirous to defray again; or 
whether they feared if the King ſhould 
come, a Governor would be impoſed 
on them, by this deſpotic Prince, and 
therefore, they had better ſave their 
credit, 


But whether the lalt viſit of 


by conſenting to admit Sir 
PROS, 


hy 


| Thomas, they at length acquieſced, and 
2640. the keys on his arrival were delivered to 
nim, and he took the command of the 
King's Garriſon, then conſiſting of a thouſand 
Governor 
received men, by which they avoided a recep- 


Hull. 
no 2"* tion of the royal viſit. 


Thus was the Charter violated, and 
' Obſerva- thus did the Magiſtrates debilitated by 
N puſilanimity, or reſtrained by avarice, 
betray the important truſt committed to 
their charge. The feeble efforts they 
made, to withſtand the encroachment 
'of the prerogative, ſufficing only to 


ſhew, they knew what they ought to 


have done, and giving way to an ill 


timed deſpicable parſimony, or abje& |] 


timidity, they meanly conſented to ad- 
mit a maſter, and receive the law, which 
Edward had authoriſed them to pre- 
ſcribe, as is found in the Legend, which 
expreſsly ſays— That Edward VI. 
granted the Manor of Hull, Sc. 
« To the Mayor and Burgeſſes, and their 
t ſucceſſors in Fee-farm for ever, 
and further“ The cuſtody and charge 
« of the Caſtle, and Blockhouſes, ſtand- 
ing on Drypool fide, in the county of 
« York, &c. And appointed them, and 
« their ſucceſſors for ever, to be the 
« keepers and Governors of the ſame, 
« without any interruption from the 
* King, or his ſucceſſors for ever. 
Moreover—* That the ſaid Caſtle and 
 « Blockhouſes, ſhould be exempt and 
clearly diſtin, from the county of 
« York, and for the future be part of 
© the county of King ſton-upon- Hull, 
as will appear by the Charter iſe, 
hereafter inſerted. 


Thus was Hull, for the | proſe fo 
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cured by Charles. Had he been only _ _ 
influenced by a deſire, to protect the 1040. 
Town from a foreign enemy, he might 

have ſent an officer to command the 
military, ſubject to the Mayor, but 

in fact there was no danger of that 
nature; though there had been many 
attempts made, (by the emillaries of 
thoſe, who wiſhed him to govern more 
agreeable to the laws of the Sd) to 
detach it from his intereſt. 


| Continuation of the Reign of : 
| CHARLES I. 


HARLES, ſenſible that a Parlia- 3 
ment was unanimouſly wiſhed for, lament. - 
and that he ſhould Hot be able to get 
any money without, ſummoned the 
Peers to met him at York ; where he 
ſignified his intention to call one, in 
which Sir John Lifter, and Mr. Henry 
Vane, were elected Members for Hull, 
and Sir John Hotham, and Mr. Warton, 
for Beverley. The open rupture be- 
tween the King and Parliament, may 
be ſaid to commence about this time, 
though there had long ſubſiſted a mutual 
jealouſy between them. The former 
hoped, that when grievances were re- 
dreſſed, that he ſhould be at leaft in 
the natural ſtate of a King of England, 
according to the laws, and conſtitution 
of the government ; though obliged to 


relinquiſh the idea of arriving at that 
point of deſpotiſm, to attain which, 
he had ſpent the firſt fifteen years of his 
reign, in vain attempts to enſlave the 
nation. But Charles, found himſelf. 


miſtaken, 


EP 


* 
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. miſtaken; the violence of his former 
41 


THE HIS 


Wa adminiſtration, had made too deep an 


Camps 
| dibanded. 


bliſh arbitrary power; 


rnor 
to the 


impreſſion on the minds of his ſubjects, 


to permit a hope, that he would in 


future, be contented with the power 


allowed him by the law; and this diſ- 


truſt, was the immediate. cauſe. of the 
civil war, which afterwards enſued, to 
the diſtraction of the kingdom, the 
eſſuſion of domeſtic blood, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of uſurpation, and temporary abo- 
lition of the crown. 


Defeated 3 in every attemdt to * 


length obliged to conſent to the redreſs 
of grievances, and relinquiſh his ridicu- 
lous project of ſubduing the Scotch, 
without aſſiſtance, from tlie only ſource, 
which could ſupply him with means; 


he now acceded to their juſt demands, 


conſequently the armies which ſtil] lay 
in the north, were to be diſbanded ; but 
the King having promiſed to be preſent 
in the Scotch Parliament, ſuch was the 
jealouſy, which he had by his illegal 
conduct, kindled in the minds of his 
ſubjects, that they were, with great rea- 
ſon, apprehenſive of his deſigning to 
put himſelf at their head; it was there- 
fore voted as preliminary to the King's 
journey, that they ſhould be diſmiſſed. 
Accordingly Sir Jacob Aſhley, and 


Captain Legg, came to Hull, for that 


purpoſe; there alſo were preſent on 


the occaſion, the General, the Earl of 


Northumberland, Lord Conway, and 
others. 


Sir Thomas Glenham, of . re- 
turned the keys of the Town to the 


Mayor. Mayor; a government, with which he 


Charles, was at 
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had been illegally inveſted, and with 
which he parted, becauſe his maſter 
could not maintain him in it any long- 
er; ſoon after which, the artillery, 
-ammunition and ſtores, which had been 
drafted to the camp, to be uſed in the 
Scotch war, were again brought and 
laid up in the magazine at Hull, | 
he breach between the King and 
Parliament grew wider every day. It 
is abſolutely neceſſary in as few words 


las poſſible, to hint at the different 
views of parties, before we can compre- Condiion 


Town. It is not enough to ſay fuch 
readers why they were—The woeful 
experience of fifteen years diſſappoint- 
ment, had, at length almoſt convinced 


of the land ; after repeated ſtruggles, by 
| which he loſt the merit of his conceſ- 
ſions, he was conſtrained to annul the 
Star Chamber, and High Commiſſion 
Court To repeal ſtatutes, concerning. 


ill adviſed, as frequently to appear de- 


to theſe acts, conſidered as the reſult 
of his own pure grace, for which he 


whereas in fact, the neceſſity of them 
was fo obvious, that he was reduced to 
one alternative; either to give his aſſent, 
or plainly avow his intention, of ma- 


ther the people, nor the Parliament be- 


| firous afterwards, of having his conſent 


. 


— he 


f the 


hend fully what follows, more immedi- Kikgr 
ately relating to the tranſactions of this 


things were, we would wiſh to tell the 


Charles, he muſt conform to the laws 


compoſition for Knighthood—And to 
| aboliſh ſhip-money. But Charles, al- 
ways did things by halves, he was ſo 


| merited the thanks of his ſubjects 5 


2 himſelf abſolute.. Unhappily nei- 
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lieved them, to be the effect of his juſtice, 


or affection, but the mere conſequence 


of the neceſſity he had reduced himſelf 


to, by his obſtinate, imperious, uncon- 


ſtitutional conduct. 


State of 
parties. 


We ſhall only treſpaſs on the readuer; 
to mention ſhortly the ſtate of parties 
at this very intereſting period—The 


oppoſition to the innovations in religi- 
on, and encouragement given to Papiſts, 


was productive of a furious zeal], that 
now took place in all parts, and infeſted 
the whole kingdom, fanaticiſm pervaded 
the land; thoſe leaders of the commons 
who had _only affected a puritanical 


| ſeverity in their words and actions, 


making religion an inſtrument to work | 
on the minds of the people, were gra- 


dually tainted, with that rediculous 
enthuſiaſm, which they had at firſt only 
feigned; many imbibed a large portion 


of puritaniſm, mixed with hypocriſy. ;. 
ſome few indeed were real in their pro- 


feſſions of religion, theſe of courſe, joined, 

and were deceived by the fanatics. The 
members were generally bent on a change 
in the government; ſome deſigned to 


humble and diminiſh the royal prero- 


gative; a few moderate perſons were 
intent only, on aſcertaining. the liberties 
of the nation; and theſe good men 
might in the end have prevailed, had it 
not been for a third, and more dange- 
rous party, who were called independants 
and were: violently bent on the utter 


extirpation of the hierarchy and mo- 


narchical eſtate of the government, they 


were the more dangerous, as they care- 
fully concealed their pernicious prin-| 


WT 


ciples, under the diſguiſe of rigid pre- 
byteranifm ; a holy cant, and fanatical 
Jargon prevailed in their ſpeeches ; 
which were interlarded with ſcriptural 


religion became an univerial faſhion, 


power, than was allowed him by a legiſ- 


ſhould be intruſted, to an individual, 
over a whole people, e. with the 
public weal. 


2 


began to turn their attention towards 


Hull. | 
ſent thither under the name of Sir John 
Savage, and information was given, that 
to deliver up the Town to him. Colo- 


-whom the King had ſecretly gained, 


was to have gone and taken the com- 


mand of Hull; but both theſe ſchemes 
young Hotham) was ſummoned, to at 
tend his duty in Parliament, without 


they were not ignorant of his expedi- 
tion. 


ſeize the magazine at- Hull. He had 


ſcraps, that gave their harangues the 
air of inſpiration and prophecy; thus 


and thus did it ſerve as fewel to feed | 
that fire, which the King had kindled, 


by his inſatiable appetite to graſp more. 


lature, that has intruſted as much, as 


he would have perſuaded the Mayor, 


miſcarried. The Earl of Newcaſtle, (who 
had been diſcovered, and inſulted by 


Charles's deſign was to withdraw 
: to York, and levy troops, wherewith to 


prevailed with ſome of the gentlemen 
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In this poſture of affairs, both naxiich Defignss 
of each 
patty or- 
the ſtrong places, and ſea-ports of the Hall. 


kingdom. There was great reaſon to , 
think, the King had deſigns to ſecure 
The Earl of Newcaſtle, had been 


| nel Goring, the Governor of Portſmouth, Of the: 
Kiogs 


being aſked whither he had been, though _ 
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of Yorkſhire, to preſent him a petition ; 


that the magazine ſhould not be re- 


E ſmoved agreeable to that of the Parlia- 


ment, at leaſt it is moſt probable to 
1magine, their petition was at his inſti- 


' gation, as private perſons would hardly 


have dared to have addrefſed him, con- 
trary to the ſenſe of both the houſes. 
He was very deſirous of being in poſ- 
ſeſfion of the Town, it was a place of 
the utmoſt conſequence, with reſpe& to 
tae north, and furniſhed with a maga- 
zine of all warlike ſtores, by which he 
would have been enabled to prote& his 
adherents, and arm them in the time of 
need. This magazine, was afterwards 
brought to the Tower, without his 1 
probation. | ; 

The Parliament on the other hack 
having received information, that a 
number of diſbanded officers, were aſ- 
ſembled at Xing ſton-upon- Thames, were 
apprehenſive of his intentions to ſecure 
Portſmouth, and this circumſtance firſt 
drew their attention to Hull. 

Letters were written by the Parlia- 
ment to moſt of the Corporations to 
have them put into a poſture of de- 
fence, to be in readineſs with all expe- 
dition, to defend the reſpective counties 
from the invaſion of Papilts, and other 
ill allected perſons. One of theſe let- 
rers came to Hull, from Sir Henry Vane, 
in conſequence of which, the Corpora- 
tion were much alarmed, a Hall was 
ſummoned, and the Town put in a 
poſture of defence. The bulwarks 
erected ten years ago, were ſtrongly 


lac: with brick, and port-holes to- 


wards the Haven and Humber, artillery, 
arms and ammunition, were taken out 
of the magazine; the inhabitants were 
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armed, and a guard eſtabliſhed to watch 


night and day, for the ſafety of the 
place; the Papiſts were ſecured, and 
their houſes ſearched. A ſecond alarm 


being given, by more letters to the ſame 


purport, the Corporation again met, 
and unanimouſly reſolved, to appoint a 


committee of twenty four of the chief 


Burgeſſes, to fit from time to time with 


the Mayor and Aldermen, to aſſiſt them 
with their council, for the peace and 


ſafety of the Town, and notwithſtand- + 
ing the then prevalence of parliamentary 


intereſt, three of them, Meſſrs. Cart- 
wright, Dobſon, and Parkins, ſtill ad- 
herents to the intereſts of the King. 


It is certain the King had intended conjec- 


to become maſter of it, that he might 


ture on 
the dif. 


have a place to reſort to, and not be ferent 


liament ; but it is not fo certain, nor 
indeed probable, if we judge from his 
former conduR, that herein his view 
was only to maintain the conſtitution 
of the government, and the punctual 
execution of the laws of the land; on 


VIEWS re- 


obliged to lye at the mercy of the Par- ſpefting 


the other hand, the Parliament were 


determined, if poſſible, to anticipate the , 


King's views on the Town; but who 
can affirm, their only aim was to pre- 
vent the malignant party, from ſeizing 


it, and making uſe of it, to enſlave the 
kingdom? nothing evinces the great 


importance of this place, ſo much as 


the aſſiduity, ſubtilty and contrivances 


made uſe of, to obtain poſſeſſion of it; 
had 
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A. D. had Charles, made himſelf maſter of 
ſo the Tower, Portſmouth, and Hull, the 


three principal forts and magazines in 
the nation, being inhis hands, he would 
in all probability, have ſubdued the 
Parliament. But as his projects failed, 
he endeavoured to ſtifle the notion, 
of his ever having formed them, and 
give them the air of imaginary imputa- 
tions laid to his charge. 

In the mean time, a meſſage was 
ſent by the Commons to the Lords, im- 
porting “ That there was a magazine 
« with arms and ammunition, for ſix- 
e teen thouſand men in Hull—That the 
« Town being weakly garriſoned, and 
the adjacent country full of Papiſts, 
and diſaffected perſons, they: deſired 
their concurrence in an order That 
« ſome,of the trained-bands of York- 
« ſhire, ſhould be put into Hull; under 
“Sir John Hotham, then a member of 
« Parliament, with orders not to-deliver 
* up the place, or magazine, without 
« the King's: authority, ſigniſied by both 
« Houſes.” — Words which are well 
worth remarking; as: they indicate the 
ſtrong attachment, to the antient form 
ef the conſtitution; and an averſion in 
the majority of the houſes, to deviate 
therefrom; inſomuch that they wiſhed 
to preſerve the appearance of loyalty, by 
giving their orders the ſanction of that 
very authority, againſt which they were 
intended to operate; to this the Lords 
readily conſenting, young Hotham, ſon 
to Sir John, was ſent immediately to 
Hull, to execute this order, till his fa- 
ther could be ready, to take the govern- 
ment upon himſelf; who arrived there 


— 


n a few weeks after his ſon; of this © 


the King made no complaint, whether 
he was apprehenſive of being reproach- 
ed with his clandeſtine attempts to ſe- 
cure the Town, or meant to throw the 
Parliament off their guard, and by amuſ- 
ing them, prevent their taking greater 
precautions. 


x As ſoon as the Mayor heard of theſe 
proceedings, he ordered the bridges to 


be drawn up, ſhut the gates, charged 


the cannon, and ſummoned the Bur- 


geſſes to his aſſiſtance, reſolving to refuſe 
them entrance. When Sir John ar- 
rived, he ſent a trumpeter, and demand- 


ed admittance for himſelf and his forces, 


which conſiſted of eight hundred of the 


militia of the country; the Mayor an- 


{wered—< That he was reſolved to be 


ce true to his truſt, and that if he did Refuſe. 
c not remove further off, he would be tance. 


te treated as an enemy ;*—on which he 
retired, and immediately diſpatched an 
expreſs to the Parliament, which being 
read in the Houſe, they ſpeedily made 
an order to receive Sir John into the 
Town, and reſign the government, or: 
they. ſhould. be deemed guilty be. trea- 
ſon. | 


Om receipt of this, a Hall was ſum-. 


moned, where it was reſolved to obey Received, 
into che 
> Town. 


the order which they could not reſiſt; 
accordingly, Hotham and his forces, were 
received without any further delay, and 

accommodated out of the King's ſtores, 
with all, neceſſary ammunition; and 
other implements of war. Thus was 
Hull loſt to Charles, being the firſt 
Town the Parliament ſecured; and the 


firſt forces, which were N employ— 
edi 
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5 
a. p. ed againſt any of the ſtrong holds of the ſecond ſon, (afterwards Kiug James II Js 
1642. kingdom, were levied to ſeize this place, | to Hull, with the young Elector Pala- 3 — 


” which was of ſuch ir »ortant conſe- 
quence, that it gave a g. eat ſuperiority 
to that party, into whoſe hands ãt ſhould 
firſt fall. The King ſoon after, writ to | 
the Corporation, to receive the Earl of 
Newcaſtle, as Governor, to keep it in 
their own hands, and under the go- 
vernment of the Mayor, as uſual. 


tine, the Lords Newport, and Milloughiby, 

Sir Thomas Glenham, and others of the | 

nobility and gentry, with their atten- 

dants; they entered the Town on a 

market-day, with the :concourſe of 

country people, unknown to the magi- 

ſtrates. On their appearance in public, 

; they were ſplendidly entertained at din- 

ner and fupper, by the Mayor, in com- 

pany with the Governor. On the 

morrow being St. George's day, they 

were invited to dine with Sir John 

Hotham, when the King early in the Chiles 

morning rode from . ork, towards Hull, ons $06 

with a train of two or three hundred Hull, 

perſons; ſome gentlemen of the. county, 

and others his. own ſervants, Juſt be- 

fore dinner, the entertainment was in- 

terrupted, by the arrival of Sir Lewis 

Dives, who brought a meſſage to the 

Governor“ That his Majeſty, deſign- 

« ed.to dine with him that day,” —and 

informed the company, that he was only 

four miles off. The. Governor, filled 

with the utmoſt ſurpriſe at this unex- Dh 
ates - 

peRted news, retired to his cloſet, and and reſo- 


lutions 


ſending for Alderman Pelham, (alſo a thereon, 


After a variety of negotiations, (which. 
came to nothing) the place was at length 
ſirmly ſecured ; more troops were re-, 
ceived, and all communication with the: 
Loyaliſts entirely cut .off. Reports 
were now induſtriouſly circulated, to 
keep the Town in a conſtant ſtate of 
alarm. It was ſaid that Lord Dunbar, | 
kept a great number of horſes, and 
armed ſoldiers, in vaults under ground, 

with an intent to ſurpriſe the place in 
the night; that Mr. Tirwhit, a Lin- 
colnſhire gentlemen, was to aflift them, 
with three hundred men in ſteel, and 
that the Spaniards, were to ſupport 
them with a numerous fleet, which 
was daily expected. On this extraor- | 
dinary intelligence, calculated to inſpire 
terror, (with a deſign to introduce an 


additional number of troops, as an 
augmentation to the Garriſon); eight 
hundred more of the trained- bands of 
this, and the county of Y orkfhare were 
admitted; all warlike preparations were 
ſet on foot, parties were ſent out to 


act againſt the Loyaliſts, under pre- 
tence of ſearching ſor arms, getting in- 


telligence, Sc. 
On the 22d. of April, the King "Ee 
ing at York, ſent the Duke of York, his 


member of Parliament, in the room of 
Sir John Lifter, deceaſed) t was reſolv- 
ed, that the King ſhould be denied ad- 
mittance 3 accordingly, a meſſenger was 
diſpatched to his Majeſty “ Humbly 


ee beſeeching him to forbear coming, for- 


ec asmuch as Sir Fohn could not, with= 


% out - betraying the truſt,” committed 
to him, ſet open the Gates to ſo 
cc great a company, as he came attend- 


«ed withal.” 


In the mean time, a | 


guarg 
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was, at the meſſage he received, pro- 
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p. guard was ſet over the Mayor, Alder- : 


men, and the chief Burgeſſes; notwith- 
ſtanding this, the King, ſhocked as he 


ceeded on his way, and a meſſenger 


came before him, with the news of his 


approach, upon which Sir John Hotham, 


ordered the Bridges to be drawn up, 


the Gates were ſhut, the guns were 
loaded, the ſoldiers were ordered, ſome 
to ſtand to their arms upon the walls; 
others to do duty over the inhabitants, 
who were confined to their houſes, till 


ſun ſet ; and all perſons were forbid on 


pain of death, to go out into the ſtreets; 


and in this poſture, they waited in ex- 


pectation of his Majeſty's arrival. By 
theſe precautions, the adherents to the 


Parliament entirely defeated the fap- 


He ap- 


| He Gate, 


and de- 
mands. 


admit- 


dance. 


poſed projects of the Duke of York, 


and his company; who it was with 


great reaſon conjectured, were ſent be- 
fore, with a view to raiſe the inhabi- 
tants, if his father was denied entrance; 
make a party in his: favour, and there- 


by open a pallage * him into 97 


Town. 


his train appeared at Beverley-Gate, and 


ſeeing the bridge was drawn up, and the 


hoſtile appearance which the walls 
exhibited; he ſummoned the Governor 
and demanded admittance—The an- 
ſwer of Hotham, and indeed this whole 
conference, is variouſly related. With- 


out a pedantic reference to books, (eaſily 


obtained) we ſhall give the ſeveral words 


put into his mouth, by thoſe who have 
related this extraordinary interview be- 
fween a King of England, demanding 


entrance into a garriſon Town, in his 

own dominions, and a Governor deny- 1642: 
ing him admiſſion, under pretence, of a 1 
regard to the honour of that Sove- 
reign, againſt whom he was in actual 
rebellion. 


When the reader has eo whole be- 
fore him, we will leave him at full 
liberty to adopt that, which ſeems moſt 
conſonant, to the then ſituation of af- 
fairs, and the characters of the different 
parties concerned. 


In one place we are told, that he The Go- 
declared He was entruſted by the ves 
« Parliament to ſecure the Town, for 
« his Majeſty's honour, and the king- 
« dom's uſe, which he intended, by 
« God's 'help, ſo to do; proffering 
* however, that if his Majeſty pleaſed, 
* to come in, with twelve more, he 
* ſhould be welcome; otherwiſe he 
* could not, without betraying his truſt 
ce to the ſtate, admit entrance to ſo 

« preat a guard. That the King refuſing 
te to enter on theſe terms, repeated ſe- 
« veral times his command to open the related. 


As dif. 


I Gate, and ſtill received the ſame an- 
About eleven o'clock! the King and 


* ſwer,” —By another we are informed 
— That the King went to Hull, but 
* contrary to his expectations found 


* the Gates ſhut, and the bridges drawn, 


« and from the walls appeared Sir John 

c Hotham, denying entrance to the 
„ King; which he ſaid he could not 
« admit, without a breach of his truſt to 
both Houſes—That the King, re- 
< quired him to ſhew his order for this, 
from the Parliament—He then ſaid, 
That the King fad too great a train. 
| 8 
«and WOE not admit him entrances 


1 TE though 


ferently © 


* 
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« though with but twenty horſe.” From 
a third, we learn —** That the Gover- 


* nor refuſed him admittance, though he 


« offered to reduce his train to twenty 
« perſons.”''— From a fourth—< That 
« the King deſired leave to go in, with | 
ce thirty horſe.” And from a. fifth, we 


are given to underſtand—* When the 


King appeared at the Gates, Sir Fohn 


« betrayed the utmoſt confuſion, and 
« irreſolution, nor could he determine 
« how to act, till he had taken the ad- 
« vice of the chief Magiſtrates, and other 


ec officers of the Garrifon—<* That Sir 
« John Hotham himſelf, from the walls, 


with ſeveral profeſſions of duty and 


« fear, told his Majeſty, he durſt not 


« open the Gates, being intruſted by the 


* Parliament, to which the King repli- 


tc ed, he believed he had no order 
« to act in that manner; Hotham an- 
« ſwered, that his train was ſo great 
« that if it were admitted, he ſhould 
not be able to give an account of the 
« Town ;, whereupon, 'the King offered 
to enter with twenty horſe only; 


which being denied, he then deſired 


Sir John would come out to him, that 


he might confer with him, and. gave 


him his royal word, for his ſafe return, | 
Sir John excuſing himſelf, Charles 
told him—* That as this action was 
« altogether unparrelled, ſo it would | 


cc produce ſome notable effect; that it 
« was not poſſible, for him to fit down 


by ſuch an indignity ; but that he 
* would immediately proclaim him a 


« traitor, and proceed againſt him as 
4 ſuch; that his diſobedience would 


probably bring many miſeries on the 


* kingdom, and loſs of much blood ; all 


« which might be prevented if he per- £3 
formed the duty of a ſubject; and IVY 


« therefore, adviſed him to think ſadly 
« of it, and to prevent the. neceſlary 
« growth of ſo many calamities, which 
© muſt lie all upon his conſcience.” 
sir Fokn then with much diſtraction 
in his looks, talked. confuſedly of the 
truſt he had from the Parliament, and 


falling on his knees, wiſhed “ Fhat 


«© God: would bring confuſion upon 
© him and his, if he was not a loyal 
«and faithful ſubje& to his Majeſty ; 
© but in concluſion, denied to ſuffer 
c his Majefty to come into the Town.” 

Theſe are the ſubſtances of the diffe- 
rent accounts, of this remarkable event. 
As to the firſt, it is not likely that the. 
King, would have refuſed to enter, 
on abating only eight of his train, hav- 
ing offered to go in with twenty; 
moſt of the accounts agree, as to the 


King's being willing, to go in with 


twenty or thirty perſons only, but there 


is no good reaſon to think, that Sir 
John intended to let him in at all, after 


he had come to a neon to deny; 


him entrance. 


Sir Fohn Hotham, was 3 and Charafer | 
of Sir J. 
Hotham. 


moroſe to his inferiors; he was of a 
fearful nature, and perplexed under- 
ſtanding ;- not endowed with a preſence 


of mind, which enables people to act 


on any ſudden emergency ; many were 


of opinion, # he had been properly 


tampered with, he might have been 
brought over to the King. He was 


maſter of a mo landed eſtate, and very: 
| rich. 
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rich in money; of an antient an 


and well allied. He was alſo, rather 


affected, both to the Church, and 


The May 


or's an- 
ſwer. 


Monarchy; no man was more averſe to 
ſeeing the nation involved in a civil 
war, and when he accepted this employ- 


ment from the Parliament, (to whom 


he was a mere tool) he never imagined 
it would engage him in actual rebellion, 
but believed, that the King would find 
it neceſſary, to comply with the advice 
of the Parliament ; and that the preſer- 
ving the Magazine from [ the King's 


hands, might be a means of preventing 


a rupture, to be decided by arms. 


His Majeſty then called for the Mi ayor, 
and demanded' entrance at his hands, 
who it is ſaid, with a heavy heart drew 
near, fell upon his knees, and ſhedding 
tears, anſwered—* That he could do 
« no more, proteſting he would let him 


in, it it was in his power; but that 


« he could not do it, there being a 
«c guard over him, the inhabitants, and 
« at the Gates, which were kept by the 
« ſoldiers ready armed, with orders to | 
«put any to death, who ſhould attempt. 
« to open them.” 


The Mayor is on this occaſion charged 
with diſſimulation, as having been 


gained by the Parliament's party, and 


indeed if he had been ſincere, it is 
very unlikely that the Governor, would 
have permitted him to have been pre- 


ſent, and entered into converſation with 


the King, eſpecially as there were more 
in the place, well. affected to the Royal 
cauſe. 


About one-o'clock, after a conſulta- 


tion held by the Governor. and the 
officers, the Duke of York, with the 
Prince Palatine, and their company, 
were to go out to the King, with whom 
they had along private conference. At 
five in the evening, the King ſpoke to 
the Governor again, and commanded 
him to open the Gates, giving him an 
hours time to conſider of it ; but he 
ſtill perſiſting in - his refuſal, Charles 
proclaimed him a traitor, by two her- 
alds he had brought with him, com- 
manding the Corporation, to reject his 


within, to throw the traitor over, into 
the ditch; of all which, 
notice taken, except ſome expreſſions 


of diſloyalty and contempt, expreſſed 


then withdrew to Beverley. The next 
day, he ſent a herald to Hull, to ſum- 
mon him once more to open the Gates, 
with offers of pardon for all that was 
paſt, but could not prevail, and there- 
fore returned to York. | 
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the time he had taken the reſolution, 
to retire to the north; one would . 


accompliſh ſo arduous an undertak- 


conſequence to him, and would give 
him ſuch a ſuperiority over his enemies; 
there 1s but one way, to account for 
his aſtoniſhing remiſſneſs, in making 


| the neceſſary difpohtion for an attempt, 
which untoided his ſecret views, gave 


1 the 


juriſdiction, as Governor, and as it ſaid 
drew near the walls, and ordered them 


there was no 


ing ; the ſucceſs whereof, was of ſuch: 


153 
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Charles 


by Sir John Hotham, to the King, who leaves 


When we conſider that Charles, had: 


Reflec- 


formed a deſign to ſecure Hull, from tions on 
this events 


agine, he had at leaſt laid ſome plan to 
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the Parliament ſo fair a handle to pro- 
cced againſt him, with a juſtifiable 
avowed hoſtility; and precluded all 
poſſibility of amity, union, or compro- 
He had flattered himſelf, againſt 
all probability, that he had no more 
to do, than to appear at the Gates of 
Hull, that if he knocked, it would be 
obened unto him; but he forgot, that 
whatever ideas he might have entertain- 
ed himſelf, of the unlimited. reverence 
due to royal dignity ; it was now in 
the hands of perſons, who fo far from 
correſponding with him in the ſame 
opinions, had given him repeated in- 
ſtances of diſloyalty, diſobedience, and 


contempt, whenever he attempted to. 


_ trample on the laws, and had refuſed. 


to accept of thoſe forced conſtitutienal 
acts, as conceſſions, which they with 


great juſtice, eſteemed to be their due.. 


He was not ignorant, that Hotham: was 
a: member of the Houle of Commons. 


That, that houſe had choſen him as 


a man they could confide in, for the 


government of Hull. — That he knew 
he was to maintain the place againſt the 


King, however his commiſſion might 
be worded. And yet he imagines, . that. 
this man would be awed by his pre- 


ſence alone, nor dare to deny him 


entrance, at the head of three hundred 


horſe, beſides the train of the two 
Princes already admitted. That he will 
ſuffer himſelf to be deprived of his 


government, upon the bare ſcruple of 


diſobeying the King; he, who perhaps 


was choſen by the Commons, as one 
af the leaſt ſcrupulous on that account. 


From this time all confidence vaniſh- 


Ut 


claim to them, was groundleſs. 


ed, and it was in vain, the King at- | 


tempted to varniſh. over the error he 


had committed, in this overtct of im- 
perial. violence; by ſaying he had no 
other deſign, than to viſit 
examine the magazine. 


of his. views, and highly incenſed at the 


affront he had received, he endeavour- 
ed to palliate his proceedings, by ex- 
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preſsly, denying he had ever intended 


to become maſter of the Town, and 
this opened the way for an accuſation 

againſt Sir John Hotham, of high trea- Recrimi. . 
ſon; on whom he demanded juſtice of 


the Parliament, and, a reparation for 


nation 
be ween 
the King, 


and par- 


the groſs inſult he had received, which liament.. 


gave riſe. to an infinite number of 


the purport of them. 


| meſſages, declarations, anſwers and re- 
plies; we ſhall juſt ſhortly mention 
The King cited 


the laws and ſtatutes, which committed 
to him, the care of defending the realm, 


| and the command of the forts , and- 


magazines; ſuppoſing the kingdom, to 


be in a ſtate of  tranquiiity, as when 


theſe laws were enacted, which was by» 
no means the caſe. . He urged they were 


his own property, particu:arly, thoſe of 


Hull, being purchaled with his own 
money, | | 

held from him, without rendering bis 
condition worle, than that of his meaneſt 
ſubject: But the Parliament, did not 
allow of theſe prelimiuaries, they ſaid 
they were intruſted to the Charge of the 


9 


which could not be wich- 


Sovereign, as a depoſit for the preſer- 
vation, and not to be uſed for the de- 
truction of the people, in which caſe 


they were to be reſumed, and that his 


3 


The 
King 


1642. 
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in their writings. 
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King in this diſpute, had a viſible ad- 


vantage; the aſſertions againſt him, 
could not be evidently proved, they 
amounted only to ſtrong preſumption, 
and to give the authority of both houſes, 
ſufficient validity, it was neceſſary the 
King's deſigns ſhould appear inconteſt- 
able, a point they laboured'to eſtabliſh 
And indeed ſuch 
was the neceſſity of the times, that 
they could not wait for further de- 
monſtration, to be aſſured of this ſecret 
ntention ; they were certainly right to 
take ſufficient precautions, on ſo extra- 
ordinary an occaſion, and the repeated 


alarms they had received, before it was 


too late; the evil would have got to 


ſuch a heighth, while they were wait- 


ing for convincing proofs, that it had 


been beyond the power of their ſtrength 
This 1s the ſubſtance of that 


to ſtop it. 
volume of papers, which was publiſhed 
on this occaſion, of Sir John Hothams's 
conduct, at Beverley-Gate ; whom the 


Parliament now: vindicated without diſ- 


_ guiſe, and publiſhed the following de- 


ciaration, which as it is more particu- 


| larly relating thereto, we ſhall tranſcribe 


Declara- 


tor ol the 


Parlta- 


men COll» 


cc ning 


Hull. 


concerning their ſecuring Hull, Sc: 


| ; „ 
« THE Lords and Commons in J. 


«Parliament, finding juſt cauſe to fear 


c not - only: the deſperate deſigns of 


“ Papiſts, and others of the malignan: 
« party at home, but alſo the malic. 


of enemies, - incited by them, from 


e abroad, thought it neceſſary for the 


« ſafety of the King to ſecure the 


% Town of King flon-upon-Hull, being 


gone of the moſt conſiderable places | 


E conveniency for, landing of foreign 


155 


te forces; and where a good part of the 1643. 


ce magazine of the kingdom, for that 
« time was placed, and appointed Sir 
« John Hotham, one of the members 
ce of the Houſe of Commons, being a 
©'rentleman-of the fame county, of a+ 
© conſiderable fortune, and approved 
© integrity, to take upon him the Go 
tc. vernment of that Town, in which ap- 
“ prehenſion and reſolution thereupon, . 
ce they are the more confirmed, by the 


« fight of ſome intercepted letters of - 


«the Lord Digby; a principal perſon 


« of that party, written to the Queen, 


255 and Sir Lewis Dives, whereby that 
party diſcovered an endeavour to 


e perſuade his Majeſty to declare him- 


«ſelf, . and retire into ſome place of 


«to- ways of accomodation: with his 
© people, and to give the better oppor- - 
«tunity to himſelf and other dange- 
« ous perſons, to reſort thither, which 
ce could have no other end, but to in- 
te cline his Majeſty. to take up arms 
againſt his Parliament and good ſub- 

e jects, and miſerably. to embroil this 


_ Bingen! in civil wars.“ 


«© ABOUT. which time Captain 
« Legg, a man formerly employed in the 

practice of bringing up the army, 
« againſt the Parliament, 
« warrant, after produced by him, under 

« the King's hands, and fign manual 

'* to enter King ſlon-upon- Hull, and to 
te draw thither, ſuch trained bands, as 

« he ſhould think fit, and that +" 


„Earl of Newcaſtle, came thither, in a 


* of ſtrength, and a the moſt N e way, and under feigned 


„names, 


bad their 
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* names, and did endeavour to poſſeſs. 
« himſelf of the ſaid Town, by virtue 
« of the like warrant and authority.” 
© THEY further conceiving, that | 
« the magazine there, being of ſo great 


importance to this kingdom, would 
« be more ſecure in the Tower of Lon- 


« don, did humbly petition his Majeſty 


te to give his conſent, that the ſame may 


be removed, which notwithſtanding 


« his Majeſty did refuſe, and thereupon 
« ſome ill affected perſons, in defiance 
« and great contempt of both Hou- 
« ſes, to petition his Majeſty, to con- 


cc tinue the magazine at Hull, alledging 


« it to be for the ſafety of his Majeſty ; 
« as if there could be a greater care in 
« them, of his Majeſty's royal perſon, 
« than in his Parliament, and his Ma- 


e jeſty the next day, after the delivery 


« of that petition, being the 23d of 
« this preſent April, took occaſion 
i thereupon, to go to the Town of 


, Hull, attended. with about four hun- 


« dred horſe, the Duke of York, and 
« the Prince Elector, being gone thither 
« the day before, and required Sir 
% John Hotham, to deliver up the 


« Town, who haying received intelli- 


ee gence of an intention to deprive him 


« Of his life, in caſe the King. ſhould: 
« be admitted, informed his Majeſty of 
4 the truſt repoſed in him, by both 
« Houſes of Parliament, and that he 
« could not, without breach of that 
« truſt, let him in; beſeeching his 
% Majeſty, to give him leave to ſend to 
« the Parliament, to acquaint, them. 


tt with his Majeſty's commands, and to 


© which anfwer his Majeſty was not = 
© pleaſed to accept of, but preſently, © 


| cc cauſed him and his officers, to be 
cc proclaimed traitors before the walls 
e of the Town; and thereupon. diſ- 
patched a meſſage to both Houſes, 
e therein, charging Sir John Hotham, 
with high treaſon, and aggravated his 
« offence, becauſe he pretended the 
« Parliament's command, and in the 
« mean time, hindering him of all means 
« of intelligence with the Parliament, 
for his Majeſty immediately ſtopped, 
« and cauſed all paſſages to be blocked 
s up between him and them; ; in purſu- 
cc ance of the ſame, one of his ſervants. 
« who was ſent by, him, with letters to 
cc the Parliament, to inform them of the 
truth of theie proceedings, was ap- 
c prehended, his letters taken from him, 
« and his. perſon detained, whereby 
* cantrary. to the common liberties of 
« every. ſubje&, he was not only de- 
*.prived of means to clear himſelf of 
* that heavy accuſation, but of all ways 
of intercourſe, either to receive direc- 
cc tions from them that truſted him, 
« or. to inform them what had N 
0 pened,” | 


„THE Lords and Commons, find- 
ce ing the {aid proceedings amount to a 
te high violation, of the privileges of 
« Parliament, of which his Majeſty, had 
ce in ſeveral meſſages aſſured himſelf, to 
cc be fo. tender, a great infringement 
« in the liberty of the ſubject, and 
« the laws of the land, which his Ma- 
ce Zelt had ſo nay 1 e ſhouid* 


"0h ILY 
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Meaſures 
h donceru- 
ing the 
m _ 
At 
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* be the rule to govern, by tending 


* to the endangering of his Majeſty + 


cc perſon, and the kingdom” 8 peace, 


thought fit as well for the vindi- 
cation of their own rights and privi- 
© leges, and to indemnify that worthy 


« perſon, employed by them, as for the 


« clearing of their own ane to 
King's conſent; after -a long debate, 


e publiſh theſe lines.“ 


As the diſpoſition and removal of 
by this compliment, the other content- 


ed to gratify thoſe in this ceremony, 


the magazine at Hull, was an object 
which much engroſſed both parties, 


ſtrongly inſiſted on by the Parliament, 


and grievouſſy complained of by the 
King, in all his ſubſequent writings, 
It may not be-amiſs, to fpeak more 


_ particularly on that ſubject. The quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition, which 
were left there, after diſbanding the 
armies, was a larger proportion, than 
what remained in the Tower of Lon- 


don, or all the others of his Majeſty's 
ftores. We have already mentioned 


the Earl of Neucaſtle's attempt to ſe- 
cure it, which was diſappointed by 


the Royaliſts, when the alarm was 
firſt given, by the encroachment of 
the Royal prerogative, and when all 
| ſorts of men, were apprehenſive of the 


| - conſequences ; the firſt circumſtance, 


which engaged the attention of the 


Commons, to whom the people looked 


up, as their ſaviour from an ufurpation, 


which ſpread univerſal terror through 
the land, was this magazine. And 
ſuch was their anxiety to depoſite it 


in a place of ſafety, that though the 


Town was in the cuſtody of their own 


confident, they were unwilling to ven- 


ture this valuable treaſure ſo near the 
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. 


King, when he was at York. It was 
then, that under pretence of ſupplying 
Ireland, they reſolved to remove it 
ſpeedily to London, and they moved the 
Lords to join with them for that pur- 


| poſe; but they who acted with leſs fu- 


ry, and proceeded with more forma- 
lity, deſired it might be done with the 


the one thinking they merited much 


who they knew, would in the end con- 
{cur with them; it was agreed, that a 


« That the 


« the Tower in London, were much di- 
« miniſhed, and the neceſſity of the 
«ſupply of his kingdom of Treland, 
« ( for which they had been iſſued from 
« thence) daily encreaſed, that circum- 
« ſtance which occaſioned the magazine 
« being placed at Hull, (the Scotch war) 
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1645. 


petition ſhould be ſent to his Majeſty, 
in which they repreſented— 
« ſtores of arms and ammunition, at of the 


Petitive 


Parlia- 
ments. 


ec having now ceaſed, and conſidering 
te jt would be kept with leſs expence at 


« with greater convenience for the 
« ſervice of the kingdom of Jreland, 


« prayed, that his Majeſty would be 
8 graciouſſy pleaſed to give leave, that 
« the arms, cannon and ammunition, 


« be, removed to the Tower of London, 


« both Houſes of Parliament.“ 


turned the following anſwer.: E 
6 


_ 


London, than Hull, and tranſported 


« than at Hull, they therefore, humbly : 


« now in the magazine of Hull, might 
« according as ſhould be directed by | 
To which petition, his Majeſty re- 


6 We 
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« WE rather expected and have 
« done long, that you would have given 


uus account, why a Garriſon has been 


The. 
King” s 
anlwer. 


placed, in our Town of Hull, with- 
© out our conſent, and ſoldiers billited 


% there againſt law, and the expreſs 
«.words of the petition of right, than 
* to be moved, for the avoiding of a 
* aneedleſs charge, you have put upon. 
«yourſelves, to give our conſent for 
„the removal of our magazine. and 
* munition, our own. proper goods, 


e upon ſuch general reaſons, as give 


no ſatisfattion to our judgment, and 
«ſince you have made the buſineſs 
«. Hull your argument, we. would: gladly 
* be informed, why. our own. inclina- 


tion on the general rumour, of the 


« deſigns of Papiſts, i in the northern 
« parts, as not thought ſufficient graund 
“for us to put a perſon of honour, 


4 fortune, and unblemiſhed reputation, 


« into a Town. and fort of our own, 
« where our own magazine lay; and 


« yet, the ſame rumour be warrant : 


* enough for you, to commit the ſame 
« Town and fort of King flon-upon- Hull, 
1% without our conſent, to the hands 


of Sir John Hatham, with a power | 


« unagreeable to the laws of the, land, 


or the liberty of the ſubje&.”” 


„AND yet in this, in point of 
e right or privilege, for ſure We are 
* not without privileges too, We. have 


„not all this while complained, and | 


e being confident, that the place, what- 


e ſgever. diſcourle there is of public, 
sor private inſtructions to the contrary, 
„all be ſpeedily given up, if We re- 
| | 


© quire it; We ſhall be contented: to 
e public eaſe and. benefit, as upon par- 


- 


5 proportions, as ſhall be held neceſ- 
« ſary for any particular ſervice, We 


« if any of them ſhall be deſigned for 


of Uifter or. Lemſter, you know well the 
« conveyance will be more eaſy, and 


« convenient, from the place they are 
* now in. Yet We. muſt tell you, 


« and" munition, for the defence of this 
« kingdom ; rather. than. ſeck to carry 


« courſe taken for ſupply; eſpecially 
if you remember your engagement to 


c tion of arms, which is contained in 
« your treaty; We ſpeak not this, as 


& Trelang very necellary, but only for 
« the way of the proviſion. 
« know what great quantities, we have 
15 aſſigned out of our ſeveral ſtores, 
« which in due time, we hope you will 
« ſee rep eniſhed.”” 


FOR the 8 of is to the 


4 


te ticular, advice, We ſhall find conve- 
« nient, though We cannot think it 
fit or convenient, that the whole 
Magazine be removed together. 


But - 
« when you ſhall agree, upon ſuch 


« that if 7 Gay fears. are ſo great, from 
te the Papiſts at home, or of foreign 
force as is pretended, it ſeems ſtrange - 
e that you make not proviſion of arms - 


A. D. 
« diſpoſe our munition there, as We 1648. 


© have done. in other places for the 


&« ſhall ſign ſuch warrants, as ſhall be 
ce⸗ agreeable to wiſdom and reaſon, and - 


« any more from hence, without fome - 
« our Scotch ſubjects, for that propor- | 


** not thinking the , ſending arms to 


For you 


x 


" Magazine of Hull, as it was under» . 
| e taken 
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n ſo you may free our good people of 
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« taken voluntarily by you at firſt, 
« and (to ſay no more) unneceſlarily ; 


« that charge, and leave it to- Us to 


look to, who are the proper owner of 


«it, and this We hope will give. you 


« full ſatisfaQion in this point, and 


<« that you do not ſend this meſſage 
« out of compliment, reſolving, to be 


« your. . own carvers at laſt; for- we 


«© muſt tell you, that if one attempt be 


made, or given in this matter, with- 


< out our conſent, or approba ion, We 


*« ſhall eſteem it as an act of violence 
*« againſt Us, and declare it to all. the 
« world, as the greateſi violation ol] 
« Our Right, ans breach 01 Qur Pri- 
« vacmn. 

Before we proceed, we „ cannak uk 
obſerving on the above ſp ech, with 
what uncommon ſubti ty, Cha: les, plea- 
ded againſt the removal of the maga- 
zine from Hull, turning the arguments 


of the Parliament, againſt- themſelves, 


and fighting them with their own wea- | 


pons. Though we may ſuppoſe. he had 


his reig1, when he became well verſed} 


able men, capabl- of. aſſiſting. hia; 


among his party, it is faid many ol 
his declarations were his own. compoſi- 
tion, eſpecially in the latter part of 


in. the art of political diſputation. 
anſwer, was 


His 


received with the uſual 


circumſtances, of trouble and diſcon- 


tent, the taxing of civil councellors and 
malignant perſons about the King; but 


they did not pauſe, or ſpend the time 


of action in fruit eſs argument, when 


they had the remedy in their own 


hands, they had gone too far to heß⸗ 
tate at any violence, which was neceſ- 


159 


2 


A. D. 
1642, 


ſary to eſtabliſh their. authority, and gd 


vindicate their violated privileges ; ac- 
cordingly a few days aſter, they ſent 
an order to their own. Governor, Sar 


John Hotham, to deliver the magazine ,, 
of - Hull, to their o.] n Admiral, the mow! — 
Earl of Warwick, to tranſport it to 23 


London; which notwithſtanding the 


King's prohibition was done directly 
without the leaſt regard to his remon- 
ſtrances and complaints, of ſuch an 
affront- offered to- the Crown; as the 
removal of what he called his property, 
wichout his will; his expedition to Hull» 
was influenced, as much by the deſires 
of anticipating the Commons, in ſtrik- 
ing this capital ſtroke, as the acquiſi- 


tion of the Town of Hull itſelf. 


It 


was- then the gentlemen of Yorkſhire, 


petitioned the King, as we mentioned, 
net to remove the magazine. 


.- Thoſe - 


who have given» an account of this 


petition, dilfer as to the motive; ſome 
lay. it was at the King's requeſt; others, 


that they were really alarmed at the 


order for its removal from Hull; 
che petition itſelf, will throw the eleareſt 
light on this queſtion; they were well 
alfected to his cauſe; they ſet- forth 
« That they deſired him to caſt his eye 


but 


« and thoughts, upon the ſafety of his 


« own: perſon, and his Princely iſſue, 


« and the whole country; a great means 


* whereof. they ſaid, did conſiſt in the 
« arms and ammunition at Hull, placed. 
te there by his Princely care and charge 


% and fince upon general appichcahons - 


of 
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« of danger from foreign parts, thought | 


* fit to be continued, and they did very 


enfants! earneſtly beſeech him, that he would 


the petition with his preſence. 


© take ſuch courſe, that it might ftill 
remain there, for the ſecuring thoſe, 


d and the reſt of the northern parts.” 


It was this criſis, the King choſe for. 
is viſit to Hull, (the event of which, 
we have related) that he might ſecond 
The 


Houſes were ſtruck, with the utmoſt 


conſternation, when they heard of his: 


Journey to Hull; they were under the 


moſt terrible apprehenſions, that he 


would poſſeſs himſelf of the magazine, 


and that Sir ohn Hotham, (in whom 


they had not that confidence, as in one 


- of their own faith) had been induced, 


either by promiſes, or menaces, to 


Furrender it to the King, on which ac- 


count they were much dejected. This 
is what paſſed on the ſubject of the 
magazine, on which no leſs than the 


fate of the kingdom depended; for had 


the King got poſſeſſion of -it, the Par- 
Hament would have found it very dif- 


ficult, to have ſupplied their army with 


ammunition and ftores, as we may 


judge by the deſpondence they fhewed, 


when they thought Hull, would be 


given up by Sir John; and the exceſſrve 
joy they teſtified, when they heard the 


truth, magnifying their Governor's fi- 
delity, in the diſcharge of the impor- 


tant truſt they had committed to his 
care, and ſuch was their ſolicitude on 


this occaſion, that they paſſed a reſolu- 


tion, (and ſent it to Hull, by expreſs) 


e That no forces ſhould. be admitted | 
"ipto Hull, without the immediate 


„ from Denmark, 


* conſent of both Houſes.” —Anony - 4,0 


mous letters had been produced, faid to 


be written from Amſterdam, ſignifying— 
„ That they had intelligence there, 


« that there was an army ready in Den- 


cc mark, to be tranſported into England, | 


to be landed at Hull, which they ſaid, 


© had been confirmed by intelligence 
and added that 
there were likewiſe forces ready in 
cc France, to be landed alſo at Hull.” 


Theſe reports, (moſt probably fabri- 
cated by the Parliament) however ri- 


diculous they may appear, to perſons 


of judgment and knowledge, ſerved 


two purpoſes with both the Houſes, (be- 


ſides the general impreſſion they made 


on the people) firſt they coloured and 
countenanced their orders, to their 
Governor at Hull; ſecondly, they ſer- 
ved to render the King's reſidence in 
thoſe parts ſuſpected, pn and 
grievous to the north, 


About this time, the King nad 3 


A meſſage to-the two Houſes, declaring 


what had paſled, and complaining— 
That Sir John Hotham, had Juſtified 
te his treaſon and diſloyalty, by pre- 
* tence of an order and truſt from them; 
* which as he could not produce, ſo 


ce his Majeſty was confident they would 


e not own, but would be highly ſen- 
« fible of the ſcandal he had laid upon 
ee them, as well -of his diſloyalty to his 
* Majeſty ; and therefore, he demand- 


* ed juſtice of them, againſt him, ac- 


ce cording to law.“ 


1 ol 

e to 
the Houl - 
es con- 
cerning 


Hull. 5 


In the mean time, the e n of | 


the north, expreſſed a high ſenſe of 
N 5 their 
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| 1642. 
EE ſurely an intention to bring us to a 
« meaner retinue an they io will 
WL avow.” 


KINGSTON- UPON- HULL 


ee thinks that too great an attendance 


« for ourſelf, and our two ſons, have 


« HERE 1s then our ral of which 


* let all the world judge, We endea- 


ce youred to viſit a town and fort of 


* our own, wherein our own Magazine 


« lay, a ſubje& in defiance of Us, with 
cc which armed men now reſiſts ; denies 
“ and oppoſes our entrance, tells Us in 


* plain terms, We ſhall not come in; We 


« do not pretend to underſtand much 


« law, yet in the point of treaſon, We 
have had much learning taught Us this 


« Parliament, and Sir John Hotham's 
« act, was no leſs than high treaſon, 


«and We had been contemptibly 


« ſtupid, if We had after all thoſe | 
e circumſtances of grace and favour 


« then ſhewn him, made any ſcruple 
ce to proclaim him traitor, and whether 
he be ſo or no, if he ſhall render 
« himſelf, We will require no other 


trial, than that which the law hath 
«© appointed to_every ſubje&, and which | 


« We are confident, We have not in 


a the leaſt degree in thoſe proceedings 


cc violated, no more than We have 


„done the privileges of Parliament, 


« by endeavouring in a juſt way to 
de challenge our own unqueſtionable 


0 privileges, for that in ſuch caſe the 


« declaring him traitor, being a mem- 
© ber of the Houſe of Commons, with 
* out proceſs of law, fhould be breach 
e of privileges of Parliament, (of 


r which we are ſure none extends to 


4reafon, te!ony, or breach of peace) | 


« againſt the liberty of the ſubject, or 


% votes, We would know if Sir John 
“ Hotham, had with thoſe forces, by 
« which he kept Us out of our town 
« of Hull, purſued 'Us to the Gates 


cc of York, (which. he might as legally 


* have done) muſt we have ſtayed from 
e declaring him traitor, till the pro- 
« ceſs of the law of the land had been 


« and jealouſies, diſpenſe with neceſ- 


« ſary forms? And muſt We, when 


« actual war is levyed upon Us, obſerve 
« forms which the law itſelf doth not 
* enjoin? The caſe is truly ſtated, let all 
« the. world judge (unleſs the mere 


« ſitting of a Parliament doth ſuſpend 
« all laws, and we are the only perſons 
in England, againſt whom treaſon 
« cannot be committed) where the fault 
« is, and whatſoever courle we ſhall be 
« driven to, for the vindication of this 


« our privilege, and for the vindica- 
« tion of our known and undoubted 
« rights, We do promiſe in the pre- 
„ ſence of Almighty God, and as We 


e hope for his bleſſing in our ſucceſs, 


« that We will to the utmoſt of our 


e perſons defend, and maintain the true 


« Proteſtants profeſſion, the law of the 
land, the liberty of the ſubject, and 
« the juſt freedom and privileges of 
9 Parliaments. oh 

« FOR the — 5 of 2 cee given 
© to the committee of both houſes, con- 


« ſay no more, but that thoſe perſons 


% named in that order, We prefume . 


Vu 


e iſſued out againſt him? Will fears 


ce cerning their going to Hull, we ſhall 


cc W 111 


8 


« againſt the laws of the land; We * D. 
« muſt have other reaſons than bare IS 
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8 will give no commands to our good 
* 4 fubjecls, otherwiſe than that they are 
« warranted by the law, how large and 
e unlimited ſoever the directions are, 
* or the inſtructions may be. We ſhall | 
* conclude with Mr. Pym's own words: 
« Tf the prerogative of the King, over- 
„ whelm the liberties of the people, it 
< will be turned to tyranny. If liberty 
« undermine the prerogative, it will 
grow into anarchy, and confuſion.” 


| Tull, being thus ſecured for the Par- 
Dur „ liament, there were only two methods 
atempton for the King to become maſter of it, 

Hull 
either by ſurpriſe or force, the latter 


* 

intelli- 

gence. U vs 

was not' very practicable ; he could de- 


+ pend on but a very ſmall number of | 


troops, he had no artillery, arms or 
ammunition; he expected ſome from 
Holland, but the time when they would 


arrive was very uncertain; he there- 


ſore endeavoured to take Hull, by a cor- 
reſpondence. 


Had a ſon-in-law an officer in Hull, but 
the officer diſcovered the plot to the 
Governor, who was ſo civil as to ſend 


the King word—* He might ſave him- | 6 
' tice was ſent to the commander of the 


Miſcar- ec ſelf the trouble, of carrying on the 
IIS, | 


ment. 
at York, they ſent a meſſenger to ſeize 
and bring him to London, but he was 
not permitted to execute his orders. 
The gen- 


try © 


Yorkſhire, 


give him Hire, to appear on the 12th of Wy 


# guard. 


Beckwith retiring to the King | | | 
before ſhe could reach the coaſt, 


After his diſappointr 3 
ter his difappointment at Hull, the to their port of Hull, thinking there was. 


King fi d th 1 
is ober way to eſcape them ; but the 


veſſel 
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on which day, in a fpeech to them he 
repreſented, that as his Magazine of 
Hull, was going to be taken away, the 
militia to be put in execution againſt 
his conſent, and the treaſon of Sir John 


| Hotham, countenanced by the Parlia- 
ment, he had reaſon to apprehend dan- 


ger; therefore reſolved to have a guard 
for his perſon, in which he defired 
their aſſiſtance. After much debate 
the guard was raiſed, conſiſting of a 


troop of horſe, and a regiment of . fix 


hundred foot, taken from the militia, 
and the command of them was given 


to the Prince of Wales, afterwards. | 


Charles TE 
The Queen had retired to Holland, 


where having pawned or fold the Crown 


jewels, ſhe purchaſed arms and ammu- 
nition, and ſent them to the King, in a 


ſmall ſhip called the Providence, which 
was Part of the fleet that had tranſport- 


In the execution of this ed her Majeſty to Holland from Dover, 


deſign, he made uſe of Mr. Beckwith, 
a Papiſt, a gentleman. of Beverley, who | 


commanded by Captain Straugham ; 


this ſhip ſhe had detained, ſhe brought 


two hundred barrels of powder, two or 


three thouſand ſtands of arms, with 


The Cap- 


ſeven or eight field- pieces. 
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tain was no ſooner put to ſea, but no- 


« contrivance. And at the ſame time fleet in the Douns, who immediately 


diſpatched an expreſs up to the Parlia- ſent three or four ſhips to the north 


which eaſily got view of the Providence, 


and 
gave chaſe till ſhe entered the Humber, 
they then ſhortned fail, looking on her 
as their own, intending to drive her in- 


A. D. 
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Further 
attempts 
of the 
King on 
Hull, 
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vellel was run a ſhore in Kenninglem 
Creck, near Pattringtom, on the coaſts of 
Holdernefs, where the ſhips which pur- 
ſued her drew too much water to follow, 
and the ſtores were all ſafely ſecured. 

The King now 1efolved to make 
Hull, the firſt ſcene of action. Freſh 
forces had been ſent thither by the 
Parliament from London, for the ſafety 


of the place; he then ſummoned the 


trained-bands to attend him at Bever- | 
ley, whither he removed the, court— | 


After ſome fruitleſs negociations by 


_ horſe; 


neſſages with the Parliament, he began 
to put his deſigns on Hull, in execu- 
tion. Though he had only defired a 


guard for his perſon, he had three 


thouſand foot, and near one thouſand | 
with which he appeared to. de- 


ſign the ſiege of Hull, and came to 
Beverley. | 


Hull 
blocaded. 


A proclamation was iſſued out through 
the whole country, that no one on 
pain of death, ſhould convey neceſſaries 
into the Town; two hundred men were 
ſet to work, in cutting trenches, to turn 
the current of freſh water into the 
Humber ; two hundred horſe were de- 
tached into Lincolnſhire, to ſtop and 
intercept all proviſions, from being 
brought in on that fide. Two forts 
were ordered to be erected, one at 
Haſſel Cliſ, the other at Paul, well | 
mounted with cannon; and the Hum 
ber to be guarded, ſo that a perfect 


blockade of the Town was now formed. | 


| Tranſac- 
tions in 


dhe Towns tation without, Sir John Hotham, took | 
every precaution for the tenure of the 


While theſe operations were in agi- 


is —— —— 


9 


place within; the walls were fortified, 
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the out-works repaired, the Hoſpital * | 


of the Charter-Houſe, and all Myton, 
then ſtanding, (confiſting of many hou- 
ſes in the lanes) were blown up and 
deſtroyed, leaſt the Royaliſts might 
take poſſeſſion of them, ere& batteries, 
and play upon the Town, from places 


other expedient was practiſed for a re- 
| ſolute defence of Hull. Sir Fohn having 


heard that his Majeſty deſigned to 
march up with his whole army to the 


walls of the Town, diſpatched three 


he would deſiſt from his intended pur- 
poſe, and not turn his arms againſt the 
Town, for that it was his, and all there- 
in his loyal a d affectionate ſubjects; 
but Charles, was now no longer to be 
ſoothed by profeſſions, which were once 
current with him; the meſſengers were 
all detained, on which Sir John having 
called a council of war, it was deter- 
mined that the ſluices ſhould be pul- 
led up, and the banks of the Humber 
and Hull, cut on both ſides, to lay the 
country under water, with a view of 
annoying the Royal army, and cutting 
off all poſũble communication with the 
Town. This being done, that very 
evening the whole country was drowned, 
before next morning, and incredible da- 
mage was done to the inhahitants, and 


— 


deſtruction of forage, which was all 
ſwept away in this artificial inunda- 
tion. 


In the morning early an expreſs was 
ſent 


ſo convenient for that purpoſe; every 


meſſengers one after another, requeſting 


the neighbouring villages, by the great 


e coun 
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enſued, till the Pinnace having receiv- 


ſent to the Parliament“ Acquainting 
© them with theſe tranſactions, where- 
many profeſ—- 


« in Sir John made 
« ſions of fidelity, deſiring ſatisfaction 
« might be made to the country, for 
the great loſs they had ſuſtained by 
ce the waters, out of the effects of the 
“ Royaliſts; adding that though the 


c tighways and roads, were all over- 


Various 
tranſac- 
tions. 


cl 


« flowed, and impaſſable; yet that the 
«enemy might come to Hull, on the 
banks of the Humber, Hull, or Darn- 


« ingham ; where they might either 


* make an aſſault or cannonade ; he 
therefore defired they would ſpeedily 
« ſend him five hundred men, with pro- 
« viſions, &c. 
ment raiſed two thouſand men, to be 
ſent to Hull, by fea, Two men of 


of war, were ſtationed to ſcour the 


Channel. They promiſed ſatisfaction 


to the country, for the detriment done 
_ thereto by the waters, and ſent a de- 


on into Yorkſhire, to ſatisfy the 
people, and condemn all the er 
ings of the King. 5 

About the 10th 25 July, the re- 
cruits with the money and proviſions, 
came into the Humber, paſſed the ſort 
at Paul, without any damage, and land- 
ed ſafe in the harbour, to the great joy 
of the inhabitants of this Town. 

About this time Captain Piggot, 
ſcouring the Humber, met with a large 
Pinnace, over againſt Paul Jetty, laden 
with cannon and ammunition for Lin- 
colnſhire, for the purpoſe of blocking 
up the paſſage of the Humber. On 


Ber refufing to firike, an engagement 


ed a hundred ſhot, 


On this the Parlia- j 


went to the bottom. 


Soon after a number of officers, ſail- 
ing in an open boat into Lincolnſhire, 


were taken by one of the Parliament's 
cruiſers, and being brought to Town, 
were committed to priſon. 


The war 
alſo to all appearance, was carried on 
with equal vigour by land as by water, 
what few cannon the Royaliſts had, 


played on the Town, which were an- 


ſwered from the guns planted upon the 


walls, though httle miſchief was done 


on either ſide. Sir John in the mean 
time, animated and inflamed the minds 
of the Parliamentarians, by circulating 
various reports of perſons being hired 
by them to fire the Town, with an in- 
tent to take it by ſtorm, during the con- 


fuſion occaſioned by the conflagration, 
and put the inhabitants to the ſword, 
without reſpect to age, condition, or 


ſex ; in conſequence of which, {ſeveral 
ſallies were made from the Town by 
the people, who were rendered deſpe- 


rate thereby, and fome of the Arti 


were killed. 

In the courſe of theſe ebe 
Anlaby was attacked, and after a ſhort, 
but vigorous reſiſtance was taken; 
where was a Magazine, in a great barn 
of Mr. Legard's; the Royaliſts were 
expelled, the Magazine blown up, and 
the Village plundered. In one of 
theſe ſkirmiſhes, between the Town's- 
people and the Royaliſts, who were 
commanded . by the Earl of New- 
port, that Nobleman was taken off his 


horſe by a cannon- ball, and thrown : 
"Ing 


1935 


Attempt 
to gain 
the go- 


*Hull, 


vernor of 


K IN U TON 


was very near drowned, before he was 
relieved. 


About this time the King addreſſed 
the neighbouring country, in ſever] 


remonſtrances, tending to exculpate 


himſelf, and transfer the odium of the 
war to the Parliament. In all which 


he bitterly inveighed againſt Sir John 


Hotham, and complained -of the indig- 
nity, with which he had refuſed him 


entrance into Hull, reprobating his con- 


duct, in the ſevereſt terms, for deſtroy- 
ing his ſubjects, burning their houſes, 
and drowning their lands; endeavour- 
ing to impreſs the people with a belief, 
that they would experience the ſame 
calamities by his means. In the mean 
time, he was ſoon ſenſible his attempts 


to reduce Hull, were very inadequate 


to ſuch an enterpriſe, if it was only for 


want of ſome men of war to ac the 


Humber, and batter-it from that ſide, 
when an accident had well nigh effeQ- 


ed, that which neither his own influence 
in the country, nor the utmoſt exer- 
tions of his friends could have wdr 
: grounds, than the ſucceſs of his arms, 


to paſs ; the event was as follows: 
While hoſtilities were to all MT 


ance, carrying on between the beſiegers : 
and the beſieged, with the greateſt. ani- | 


moſity, and exertion of military ardour; 


a ſcene was tranſacting in Hull, which 
promiſed a very different termination 
of the fiege, than what was generally. 
expected by thoſe, who could only |. 
judge from the general view of the | 
ſucceſs of the contending powers. + 


Carle ss preparations for war, were not 
made with that expedition or conveni- 


-UPON-HULL. 
1 into a ditch; where being ſenſeleſs, he 


ence, which attended thoſe of the Par- 
liament. He was to encounter many 
difficulties, from which they were ex- 
empt. He was ſo far from having 
money to levy, and pay ſoldiers, that 
he was at this very time, compelled for 
abſolute want, to diſcontinue all the 
tables, kept for the officers of ſtate at 
Court, the Prince and Duke of York, 
eat with his Majeſty, which was the 
only table kept, nor was there any 
proſpe& of a ſupply, neither had he 
any arms or ſtores ; a few cannon, a ſmall 
quantity of powder and ball, with about 
eight hundred muſquets, was all the 
King's magazine. It muſt therefore, 
have ſeemed ſtrange, to ſuch as were 
not in the ſecret, that being ſo ill pro- 
vided with every neceſſary for ſo im- 
portant an expedition, -he ſhould have 
undertaken the fiege of Hull, wherein 
were ſo many of the Parliament's troops, 
ſuch a Magazine, and ſo well prepared 
againſt the feeble attempts of a militia 
raiſed in haſte, and ill furniſhed with 
every implement-of war. But his hopes 
of taking Hull, were founded on better 


| of which we ſhall now men to give 
an. account. | 
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RE Reign of CHARLES Bu 


Continued. 


EORGE Lord DIGBY, in whom Lotta. 

the King had placed particular e | 
confidence, (and by -whoſe advice he aha | 
had been induced to do ſeveral things, Hull, 


3 which 


1 
it 
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| 
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dicament as himſelf. 
been many hours at ſea, before they 
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which had widened the breach between 
him and the Parliament) had left Eng- 
land, and being accuſed of high treaſon, 
had removed into Holland ;. hearing 


that the King's condition at York, was 


improved, he had privately come over, 
with ſome diſpatches from the Queen, 


and ſtayed ſome days there in diſguiſe, 


revealing himſelf. to very few friends, 
and confering with the King in ſo ſecret 
a manner in the night, that no. notice 
was taken of his being there; but find- 


ing affairs were not in ſo good a poſture 
as he expected, and. conceiving it dan- 


gerous. for him to appear, he reſolved to 
return again to the Queen, and haſten 
the intended. reinforcement of arms. and 


ammunition; without which, it was 


impoſſible for Charles, to reſiſt any vio- 
lence, which might be offered to him. 
Accordingly he re-embarked, in . the 

ſame veſſel which brought him over, 
with Colonel Aſhburnha m, to return 
to Holland, with others in the ſame pre- 
They had not 


met the Prouidence, (coming from the 
Queen with ſtores, as we mentioned 
before) as they knew her, they agreed 


that the others ſhould return with the 


ammunition to the King, and that 


Dig ly, with Colonel Aſiburnham ſhould: 


purſue his courfe to Holland; but they: 


were ſo long in ſettling this matter: that 
the Parliament's ſhips, who had watched 
and chaſed the Providence, came up- 
with them. The ſhip as above. related 


eſcaped into the creek ; but the fly-boat, 


in which, was Lord D:gby and Aſhburn- 


ham, were brought into Hull. He had 


diſguiſed himſelf ſo effeQually, that his 
'moſt familiar friends would not have 
known him. He pretended to be a 


| Frenchman, and he ſpoke the language 
ſo well, that his tongue did. not betray - 


him. During his. voyage to-. Hull, he. 
pretended to. be ſea-fick, kept in the. 


hold, and took that opportunity to. 


diſpoſe of ſuch papers as were not fit 
for peruſal. He acted his part as an 
invalid ſo well, that he eaſily procured an 


order to be ſent under a guard, to ſome: 


obſcure place. for repoſe. Colonel 


Afhburnham.; was very obnoxious to the 


Parliament, was well known to Hotham,,, 


and being thought the. only. priſoner - 
worth attending to, was carefully guard- 


ed, and taken to Sir John, while Lord. 
Digby, who was in fact a priſoner of the. 


utmoſt conſequence, (being the chief 


counſellor to the King, in many of his: 
ill- adviſed projects) ſafe in his diſguiſe, : 
was entirely. neglected. ; 

i 


tions, he began to reflect on his dange- 


rous ſituation; he conſidered, it would- 
not. be in his power to conceal himſelf 
long, being ſo well known to many who. 


were in the Providence, and the intelli- - 


gence between the Garriſon and the 
country being ſo good, that every thing 
done in the latter, was ſure to tranſpire 
to the former; he was. alſo_conſcious - 


he was the moſt odious .to ;the Com- 
mons, of any. man in the nation, and 
that, if he once fell into the hands of 


the Parliament, his life would be in 


imminent danger. His difficulties were 
increaſed, by the enmity Sir John was 
well known to entertain. againſt him, as 


Being now left alone to his medita- 
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ved not to deſpair. 
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he had expreſſed to Aſiburnham. But 
Lord Dzgby, was a man of great abili- 
ties, and fortunately poſeſſed uncommon 
preſence of mind; he therefore reſol- 
He told one of 
the guards in broken Engli :fh, that he 
defired to ſpeak privately with. the 
Governor, and could diſcloſe ſome ſe- 
crets relative to the King and Queen's: 


affairs, which would much promote the 


ſervice of the Parliament. The. fellow: 
immediately went to-Sir: ohn, and ac 
quainted him of the good dtidings; who 


being a profieient in the language, ſent 
for. the ſuppoſed Frenchman... 


Lord 


his: ſon Captain Hotham, who were 
as ſpies over his conduct; no wonder. 


ſelf, in private with Dig, in another 


window, and. deſired him to ſay what 


he pleaſed... Digby. finding he could 


not obtain- a more private audience 


him, and Sir John, anſwered with much 


ſurprife that he did not—® Then ſays: 
©he,.l will try, whether IL know Sir 
ce. Joh Hotham, and whether he be 
co the man of honour I have taken him 
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more in ſome others, and particularly * 
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therefore, that he refuſed to truſt him- 


room; however. he drew aſide to a great 


aſked. Hotham in Engliſh, .if he. knew — 


to be. And i thereupon: told him 
who he was, adding—“ That he hoped: 


« he was too much of a gentleman to 


Isbrought Dig hr, being brought before. him, in the. 
_— preſence of alarge company, without the 
leaſt confuſion, gave ſuch an account 


of himſelf; as convinced them he had 


ſeen much of the French ſervice; and 
that he was come over recommended 
to the King, for ſome command, if he 


ſhould have occaſion to employ troops, 
as he ſaid. was the general opinion 


abroad.. He.entertained the company. 
ſome time, there being. a. number» of 
gentlemen., preſent, . who came. lately 
out of France, and were very curious 
in their enquiries; at length. he applied. 
himſelf to the Governor, and told him. 
if he could be admitted to. a private 
conference, he: would . diſcover. ſome. 
things, which he would be glad to be. 


acquainted : with. Hotham, . was very 


apprehenſive of his. own ſafety. at all 
times, but was more. ſo at this junQure, 
of its being endangered by the jealou- 


ſies of thoſe, by whom he was attend- 


ed. Indeed the Parliament had no very 


5 great confidence in him, * confided 


deliver him up, a« ſacrifice, , to the 


«vengeance. of. thoſe, , who he knew 
« were his implacable enemies.” —Sir 
- Zohn was filled with the. utmoſt aſto- 
niſhment at this diſcovery, and being 
apprehenſive that the company would 
diſcover him, deſired him“ To ſay 


« nO more for. the preſent, that he 


te of, might create ſuſpicion, that he 
cc. as not what he ſeemed,” —He then 
called to the guard, and ordered him to 
ele his priſoner away and keep a ſtrict 


watch 


« ſhould not be ſorry for the truſt he 
tt had repoſed in him, and ſhould find 
| «him the ſame. man he had thought . 
« him; that he would take an oppor- 
« tunity, as ſoon as he. conveniently 
© could, to have further converſation : 
« with him; in the mean time, that. it 
ce would. be neceſſary he ſhould take 
up with the ill accomodation he had 
ce for a time, as any amendment there- 
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bas yet, ſuch clear information, as he 


Reſlecti- 
ons on 


| this traf- 


to the whole nation, who had adviſed 
the Houſe of Commons, had himſelf 


obliged to fly beyond ſea. 


able to deceive, than TIE to be 1 im- 
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watch over him, Then turning to the. 
company he told them“ That the 
« Frenchman was a ſhrewd fellow, and 
, underſtood more of the Queen's 
* councils and deſigns, than any one- 
« could ſuſpect, that he had told him, 
* what the Parliament would be glad 
'« to know, to whom he preſently would 
« ſend a diſpatch, though he had not. 


«« hoped for in a few days.” - And ſo: 
(conſcious of the trouble and diſorder 
in his countenance) departed. to his 
chamber. | 

We will here pauſe, to admire the 
very great addreſs, with which his: 
Lordſhip conducted himſelf, in this ar- 


duous and dangerous adventure; but 


it is remarkable 'that this Nobleman's| 
| ought to do. 


fortune, throughout the whole courſe 
of his life, conſtantly led him into, and 
extricated him out of, the greateſt Per- 
plexities and dangers. He was now a 
priſoner in the enemies Garriſon, not 
a bare priſoner of war, but one -odious 


the King to impeach five members of 


been accuſed of high treaſon, and been 
He was in 
the hands, and at the mercy of a man, 
ſuppoſed to be devoted to that Houſe, 
and his particular enemy; by nature 
rough, and rude, covetous, proud, and 
ambitious; without good nature, or the 
leaſt ſenſe of generoſity, of flow parts, 
but good judgment ; crafty, and more 


0 


poſed on. 


* fince he had thus frankly put himſelf 


| dreunſtances, Dighby's Wee of 5 


human nature, ſuggeſted to him the 
only chance he had to eſcape.— There 
is probably no incenſe which we can 


1642. 
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offer, at the ſhrine of flattery, ſo cap- 


tivating as praiſe, for qualities which 
the object of our adulation does not 


poſſeſs; it operates in various directions, 
it ſurpriſes with novelty, gratifies the 
the ſenſes with unexpected praiſe, flat- 
ters our ſelf-love, alarms with reproach, 
and ſtimulates our exertion with an 
emulation to merit that tribute of 


4 applauſe, which conſcience whiſpers, 


was premature and miſapplied, and is 


| certainly the moſt delicate vehicle, to 


convey to our ſuperiors, under the veil 
of panegyric for what they neglect, to 
an indirect admonition, of what they 
Thus did Lord Dzgby, 
impoſe upon the ſpirit of Sir Fohn 


] Hotham, that he reſolved to practice a 


virtue, to which he was a ſtranger, 
becauſe the other had imputed 1t to him, 
and which he was aſhamed to diſavow. 


The next day the Governor ſent for Confer. 


rence be. 


Digby, at an hour-when he was leſs liable wen Dig. 


to obſervation, he told him“ That 


« into his hands, he would not betray 
« him, and defired to conſider by what 
ee means he ſhould ſet him at liberty, 
«ſo that he might without danger, 
c arrive at the place he would wiſh to 
ce be at; that he would truſt nobody 


* ſon Captain Hotham, againſt whom 
«He inveighed with great bitterneſs, as 
«a man of a bad diſpoſition, and 


N > TRAD 8 theſe unpromifing 


the 


as N attached to the worſt deſigns 


by, and 
Hetham, 


« with the ſecret, and leaſt of all, his 


He endes. 


vours fo 
COr! npt 


Hotham, 


tegrity of the Governor. 
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ee the Parliament had, or could adopt, 
« in whom they repoſed more confi. 
> <denee than himſelf, and fant thigher 
« only to be a fpy upon his father.” — 
Hence he made a tranſition to the times, 
obſcrving—< What miſchief would pro- 
« probably fall on the whole kingdom, 
© from the difference between the King 
« and Parliament.” He then lament- 
c ed his own fate“ That being a man 
« of very different principles from thoſe 
« who drove things to this extremity, 
« and well affected to the King, he 
« ſhould now be looked on as the chief 
« cauſe of the civil war, which was 


« likely to enſue, by refuſing the King 


entrance into Hull,” —Of which buſi- 
neſs, and all the circumſtances attend- 
ing it, he ſpoke at large, and added— 
« That the information ſent, he received 
« of the King's purpoſe to hang him, 
« was the true cauſe of his proceeding 
« to act in the manner he did.“ 
Lord Dig by, was very capable of cul- 
tivating every advantage, which aroſe 
from theſe ſentiments of the Governor, 
and well underſtood the art of improv- 
ing the opening given him, by work- 
ing upon the paſſions, moſt predomi- 
nant in him. Having taken care of 
himſelf, he now immediately began to 
promote the ſervice of his maſter, who, 
while he was carrying on the fiege of 
the Town, by military operations with- 
out, he commenced one within, plant- 
ing the artillery of bis great abilities, | 
penetration and addreſs, againſt the in- 


| he joined with him in lamenting the 


Accordingly: 


Ya 


cal with which the nation was 
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threatened, Then bewailed pathetical- 1642. 
ly—* That it ſhould be in the power of 


« a few ill men, corrupted in their af- 
« fetions to the King, and againſt 
« Monarchy itſelf, to be able to involve 
« him, (Sir John) and many others ſo 
ce well diſpoſed, and of ſuch good in- 
« ſtructions in their dark deſigns, en- 
te gaging them to proſecute meaſures, 


He prac- 


tices on 


* which they abhorred, and which muſt bis fears. 


te finally determine the ruin of all con- 
« cerned therein. That the King in a 
« ſhort time, would reduce all his 
cc enemies—That the hearts of the peo- 
ce ple, were in all places alienated from 
them That the fleet was ſo much 


« at the King's diſpoſal, they only wait- 


« ed for his orders to appear, wherever 


« he ſhould appoint—That all the Prin- 


« ces in Chriſtendom, were concerned in 
te the quarrel, and would engage in it as 


e ſoon as they were addreſſed for that ; 


« purpoſe, and that the Prince of 
« Orange, (his ſon-in-law, father of Wil- 
iam III.) was reſolved to come over, 
«at the head of an army, and would 
c take Hull, in three days. 


Thus did this able Lord, an adept 


in the ſcience of human nature, by 
turns accuſe and terrify the Governor, 
practiſing on his fearful nature and am- 
bition, by holding out a flattering pro- 
{pe& of the King's affairs to which in- 
deed there was only one circumſtance 


| wanting, to make his the moſt elegible 


banner to enliſt under, namely the truth 
of his aflertions, for there was not a 


lingle grain of that neceſſary ingredient | 


IP in 
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in the ſcepe he had painted. Per- 
ceiving the impreſſion he had made on 


. Hotham, he now attacked him on the 


Excites 


fide of his ambition, and proceeded 


uy ambi- © To demonſtrate the honour and glo- 


Tempts 
his ava- 
rice. 


« ry which would accrue to that per- 
00 « ſon, who fhould be the means of 
« preventing ſuch terrible confuſion, 


as now threatned the kingdom—That 
* both the King and people, would 


join in rewarding ſuch a good work, 


« with preferments—That his name 


tc would be tranſmitted to a pede as 
* the preſerver of his country.“. 


Having enlarged on this ſubject, and 


obtained Sir John's allent to every | 
thing he advanced, he made an im 
mediate perſonal application to him, 
telling him 


of all he had enforced, 
as Nathan, ſaid unto David—thou art 


the man —“ That by delivering up Hull, 
« to the King, he might extinguiſh the 
s war, and that immediately peace might 


* then be eſtabliſhed throughout the 
bas kingdom—That the world believed 
* that he, (Digby) had ſome credit | 


« with their Majeſties— That he would 
« employ it all in his ſervice— That if 
he would lay this foundation to begin 
* upon, he (Hotham) ſhould find he 


« was more ſollicitous for his ag- | 


« orandizement, to obtain a Aue recom- 
 « penſe for his merit, than he was for 
« his own ſafety. ” — Theſe repreſenta- 


tions and refleQions, were the ſubject | 
of many converſations ; within two days 
all things were adjuſted between them ; 
Hotham ſaid—© It would not become 


« him, after ſuch a defiance as he had 


« given, to ſurrender Hull, into the 


« King's hands, nor could he under- 1642. 


te take to effect it, if he was willing fo 
« to do. 
e well affected to the King's ſervice, 
« and the trained-bands (of which the 


« Garriſon wholly confiſted) were com- 


% manded by officers on whom he could 
© not depend; but that if the King 
e would come before the Town, though 
« with but a ſingle regiment, plant his 
* cannon againſt it, and make but one 
“e ſhot, he ſhould think he had diſcharg- 
« ed his truſt to the Parliament, as far 
« as he ought: to do, and that he would 
« then immediately deliver up the 


% Town; which he made no doubt, 


N 


* he ſhould be able to do, and on this. 
te errand he was willing, Lord Dzgby: 


'« ſhould go the King at York, and 


« have a ſafe conduct out of Hull, be 
« yond any danger.” | 

This buſineſs being thus fettled, be- 
tween them, the Governor told the 
officers moſt an his confidence“ That 
«He would ſend the (ſuppoſed) French- 
te man, to York, who he was well aſ- 


ce fured would return to him again.” 
— by FF 
He gave Dzgby, a letter to a widow who 


lived in that city, at whoſe houſe he: 
might lodge, and through whoſe hands. 
he might ſend any letters to him at 
Hull. Digby, accordingly ſet out for 
York, and after he had ſpoke with the 
King in private, it was reſolved he 
ſhould appear in his own perſon, and 
wait on the King publicly, that it 


might be believed he had tranſported 


himſelf from Holland, in the ſhip that 
brought 


The Town itſelf was not rige 
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brought the ammunition, which was 
1642 not quite arrived there. 


. 


This was the real cauſe of the ſiege of 
Hull, by Charles, at a time he was ſo 


ill provided for ſuch an undertaking, 


that people in general were aſtoniſhed, 
at the ill- judged attempt. 


the King having received this intelli- 


gence from Digby, declared he would 


on ſuch a day go to Beverley, and ap- 


pointed three or four regiments of the 


country, under the command of thoſe 
gentlemen whoſe affe&ion was unqueſ- 
tionable, to. march thither as a guard to 


his perſon, and likewiſe ſent a little train 
ol artillery, which might be ready for 


Digby re- 
turns to 


Hull. 


the ſummons. When the King was 
ready for his march with this flender 


equipage, Lord Digby, returned again 


in his former diſguiſe, to Hull, to make 


ſure that all things correſponded with: | 


the former engagements with the Go- 


vernor. As ſoon as the King and the 
whole court (for none remained at 
York) arrived at Beverley, where they 


were all accommodated,, and the train- 


 ed-bands, were likewiſe come thither, 


the Earl of Lindſey, the General, firſt 


took poſſeſſion of his office, ſomewhat 


chagrined at appearing in. that poſt, 


without an army, and be engaged in 
an enterpriſe which could not poſſibly 
ſucceed. 


ſome officers to reconnoitre the Town, 


and to pitch upon an advantageous 
place, where he might erect a battery; 


as il he intended to aſſault the place, | 


which appeared a feaſible defign, it 


there were a party in the Town, to ſe- 


cond the beſiegers, to be depended on. 


It was then 


He was ordered to ſend out | 


175 
| Though Lindſey, did not immagine the 
| trained-bands would freely 
themſelves to ſuch an attack. Beſides 
a number of officers and perſons of Charles's 


General 
quality, who were all well mounted, comes be- 


ore the 

with many ſervants, there was the Tow, 
King's troop of guards, before-mention- 

ed, there were few horſe in Hull, and 

| thoſe without officers, who underſtood 
that ſervice, ſo that it was not difficult 

to take a view of the Town, by riding 

to the Gates, and round the walls; 

nor was there at firſt any ſhe of hoſti- 

lity from the Town, on their near ap- 
proach to it. But in a few days they 
oblerved the walls to be manned, and 
that there was an increaſe of labourers 
repairing the works, and they preſently 
were fired upon, when they came near 


them. 


In the mean time Hotham, had The Go 
ſounded ſome of the officers, in whom fuſpecteds 
he had the moſt confidence, to judge. 
whether he could rely on their obedi- 
ence; but he found them very ill-diſ- 
poled to accompliſh his purpoſe. His. 
fon was grown jealous of ſome deſign, 

and was caballing with thoſe who were 
moſt diſaffected to the Government. 
New officers were ſent down by the 
Parliament, to aſſiſt in the defence of 
the Town, which they thought likely 
to be attempted, they had been re- 
in'orced with men, ſent by ſea from 
- Boſton, in Lincolnſhire, (a town much 
attached to- the Parliament) ſo that 
' Digby, on his return found the Governor 
lels ſanguin? in the Royal cauſe, who _—_ 
began to repent he had gone ſo far, of 
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which his Lordſhip directly informed. 
| the 
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ha! a very ſtrong party in Hull. 4 
bad aſpect of his affairs, did not deter WW 


the King, the letters were obliged to go 
round by the way of York, and when 


F at laſt they arrived, after keeping him 
in ſome ſuſpenſe, he learnt thereby that 


Diſmiſſes 
Digby. 


ſcheme; he charged them with many 


Digby, was not without hopes, of re- 
ſtoring the Governor's ardour in his 
cauſe, and confirming him in his for- 
mer reſolution ; on which his Majeſty 
deferred any actual attempt on Hull, 
till in the end he was conſtrained to 
abandon all thoughts of the place, his 


hopes of Hotham, growing deſperate ; 


whether he failed him for want of cou- 
rage, or power, 1s not aſcertained. 

As ſoon as Hotham, had relinquiſh- 
ed his deſign of giving up Hull to the 
King, he diſmiſſed Digby, and Colonel 


many from eſpouſing his cauſe openly, 
Some of the chief perſons as Aldermen 
Watkinſon, Dobſon, Parkins ; Meſſrs. 
Cartwright, Brown, Thornton, Milkin- 
0 and others, were reſolute in their 
adherence to the royal cauſe, leaving 
their families, they fled to him, and 
fought under his banner; others Who 
ſtayed and avowed their principles were 
arreſted, examined, impriſoned, and 
their goods confiſcated, to their utter 
ruin. Indeed it was generally thought 
that the majority of the Town, was well 
diſpoſed towards Charles; but ſuch was 
the diſtraction and tyranny of the times, 


Aftburnham ; Sho he had Hil then ide [224% ſuch their timidity, that few could 


tained as one of great ſervice in the 


profeſſions of duty and loyalty to the | 
King. But the capture, concealment and 
releaſe of theſe two eminent Royaliſſs, 


ſo immmediatly increaſed the jealouſy 


was one of the principal cauſes after- | 


of the Parliament againſt him, that it 


wards of the loſs of his head. By this 
miſcarriage in his deſigns on Hull, the 
King much leſſened his credit, and 
having diſmiſſed the trained-bands, he 


returned to York with the court ; where 


he choſe rather to ſubmit to the impu- 
tation of raſhneſs and ill conduct, than 


exculpate himſelf by diſcovering the 


motive of his journey, and the treachery 
of Hotham, which had inſtigated him 


to this fruitleſs expedition, againſt the 


Rovaliſts 
in Hull. 


Town of King fron-upon- Hull. | 


_ Notwithſtanding the great ſuperiority 
of the a an wagK .over the King, he 


venture to publiſh their ſentiments, and 


| fewer ſtill promote his Majeſty's in- 


tereſt by any act, which might make 
them ſubject to the wrath of the Par- 
liament, whoſe miniſters and officers 
now held entire poſſeſſion of the Town, 
and on all occaſions oppreſſed ſuch, as 
were ſuſpected of entertaining the leaſt 
affection to the King. Soon after the 
blockade of the Town was given over, 
which was the latter end of July. 
Captain Hotham, was detached by his 

father, with a ſtrong party ; who hav- 

ing ravaged the country, and haraſſed 
the Royaliſts, was at laſt encountered 
by Sir Thomas Glenham, on the Wolds, 
near Malton; who defeated, and cut 
off moſt of his detachment ; on which 


he retreated to Tull. 
Many freſh declarations were now 


iſſued out by the King, wherein among 


other things he complained, of the Gar- 


Iriſon being put into Hull, and that 
| hen 
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Inſtruc- 
tions to 
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2 D when the Corporation refuſed to receive 


166% tho; and urged the petition of right; 


WYY (whereby it was eſtabliſhed, that no 


ſuch burthen ſhould be laid on his 
people, as an obligation to billet ſoldiers 
in the towns.) They were ſent for up 


to the Houſe of Commons, and de- 
tained there till the troops had gained 


admiſſion into the Town. He alſo in- 
ſiſted much on the protection given to 
Sir John Hotham, (as in his former 
declaration) and the many treaſonable 
acts by him committed. 


There being a rumour, that a peace 


vas likely to be concluded, between 


the King and Parliament ; the Mayar 


began to think it high time to provide 


for the ſafety of himſelf and his brethren. 


He therefore ſummoned a Hall, and ſet 


before them the danger they all had in- 


_ curred of being called to account for 


their conduct, in the courſe of their ad- 
miniſtration during the diſpute, ſhould. 


they not be included in the Amneſty, 


which would in all probability take place, 
in caſe of an accommodation for what 


ever had been tranſacted on either fide. 


It was therefore immediately deter- 
mined, that a letter ſhould be written 


th Mon. to Mr. Pelham, the Member, 'to be 


der, 


careful that the Town, and all the in- 


habitants thereof, without exception, 
were included in the act of oblivion; 


which they expected would be paſſed, 


and which was ſo much deſired by all 
good men, ho wiſhed to ſee an end of 
the calamities that had ſo long oppreſ- 
fed, and ſtill threatened to oppreſs the 


nation, by a deſtructive civil war. But 


| 


4 


there were no ſolid grounds, for the 
hopes of ſo deſirable an event, There 
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was indeed ſome faint ſhew on both VS | 


ſides, in which each party deceived the 
other ; and theſe ſham treaties ended in 
a paper ſkirmiſh, between the contend- 
ing powers; which were preliminary 
to the introduction of more fatal wea- 
pons, and deſtructive warfare, Both 
fides now again prepared for a renewal 
of hoſtilities, which indeed can ſcarce 
be ſaid to have been ſuſpended, during 


the fruitleſs intercourſe of letters, be- 


tween the King and Parliament. 
Orders arrived to the Governor, (Ho- 
tham) to ſally out of the Town, and 


War re. 
newed. 


ravage the country, and the Royaliſts as 


much as poſſible; in hopes the King 
would be obliged to divide his forces. 


In purſuance of which, the two Hothams | 


made terrible devaſtations, in Lincoln- 


fhire and Yorkſhire, burning, plunder- 


ing and deſtroying all before them. 
In the month of February, the Queen 


arrived in Burlington-Bay, with troops 
and ammunition. The ſecond day after 


A. D. 
1648. 


Arrival of 


her landing, the Parliament's Admiral, the Queen 


| who had been endeayouring to inter- 


cept her; finding ſhe lodged on the 
Quay, brought his ſhips near thereto, 
in the morning early, and diſcharged a 


hundred ſhot (many of them bar-ſhot) 


for the ſpace of two hours, on the houſe 
where ſhe was, ſome of which paſling 
through her chamber, ſhe was obliged 


to riſe from her bed, and ſhelter herſelf 


under a bank, in the open field. Such 
was the ſavage temper of thoſe ſangu- 


inary times, and with {ſuch unrelenting ; 


Z 2 fury 
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Further 
attempts 
on the 


Governo: by arms or negotiation ; yet they would 


der of the Town. 
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fury did they proſecute the war.— 
Whereas, there are inſtances fince, of 
the General of a Garriſon, ſending a 
trumpeter, to inform the beſiegers, in 
what part of the Town the women and 
children are placed, who politely re- 
frained from pointing their cannon to 
that quarter. | 


Though the Royaliſts had been de- 
feated in every attempt on Hull, whether 


not entirely give up all hopes of the 
place. Accordingly a treaty was ſet on 
foot with the Governor, for the ſurren- 
And there was a Cir- 
cumſtance, which had juſt taken place, 
that flattered them with a probability of 
better ſucceſs. We have before retat- 
ed the ſtate of his affections reſpeQing 
the King, in the buſineſs which was; 
agitated between him, and the Lord 
Digby. That regard he had exprefsed 
for him, was now ſtrengthened by a 
reſentment againſt the Parliament, in 
which his ſon took an active part. 


Finding the inconveniencies, of want- 


government of Hull, entirely to the jea- | 
louſy his ſon, Captain Hotham, was well 


ing a Commander in Chief in the north, 
they had ſent a commiſſion to Lord 
Fairfax, to command all their forces 
in Yorkſhire, and the adjacent counties. 
Hotham, had for fome time owed the 


known to harbour towards his father; 


on whoſe vigilance they could rely. 


The Ho- 
thams diſs 


3 


But the appointment of Fairfax, to the 
the Lieutenancy of the north, made a 


total change in theſe arrangements. 


Sir John, was highly d iſguſted tha - 
after the emminent feryices he had 


rendered them, in maintaining Hull 


nourable ſtation. Till this event, there 


was as little probability of his ever ſur- 


rendering himſelf into Charles's hands, 


| who was ſo exaſperated at him, for his 


treatment at the Gates of Hull, (as ap- 
| Pears by the many bitter complaints on 


| that ſubject, he made to the Com 
| mons) as there was that he ſhould ſhew 


him any mercy, if ever he got him in- 
to his power. Vet reſentment and 


thirſt of revenge in the former, and the 
deſire of becoming maſter of Hull in 
the latter, brought about this. ſeeming” 
| improbable coalition, and both parties. 
reſolved to forget what was paſt. The 


obſtacle of his ſon, which rendered the 


efforts of Lord Dig by fruitleſs, was now 


removed; for the pride and ſtubborn 


| diſpoſition of Captain Hotham, would: 


not permit him to receive orders from 


Lord Fairfax, or to acquieſce in. that 


ſuperiority, with which the Parliament. 
had inveſted him, over Sir John — 
Thus was he involved in his father's. 


reſentments, and adopted all his ſenti- 
ments of diſguſt to the Parliament, and: 
at leaſt apparent affection to the King. 


ation was ſet on foot, and many letters: 
paſſed on both ſides. The preciſe time 


when Hotham applied to the Earl of Treaty ſet 
Newcaſtle, is not exaétiy known; as deliver vp 


there was an obvious neceflity to pre- Hull, 


ſerve the greateſt ſecreſy. It was re- 
preſented on the part of the King, how 
much injury he had ſuſtained, by the 
| | denial 


Things being in this ſtate, a negoci- 


for them, at the riſque of the King's 1643. 
reſentment, Fairfax, ſhould be prefer- EY 
red to him, for that elevated and ho- 
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denial Sir Johm had given him, when | 


he demanded entrance into Hull ; and 
that a great ſhare of the miſeries of the 
civil war, were to be attributed to that 
circumſtance—That it was ſtill in Sir 
Fohn's power, to quench the flames 
now raging in the kingdom—That he 
might render the King and nation hap- 
py—That he might obtain his own 
pardon—And that he would by deli- 
vering up the Town, aggrandiſe him- 


| ſelf, ſo as to become one of the firſt 


Motives 
urged to 
Hotham. 


Queen 


tam 


tham 


female politician. 


men in the nation. 

Captain Hetham, was fent to the 
Queen, by his father, to treat for the 
ſurrender of the Town to her, and 
know what terms they could obtain on 
that account. 
preſence, he kiſſed her hand, and after- 
wards had a private conference with 


the Earl of Neucaſtle, on the buſineſs 


of Hull; in which they ſettled the 
affairs, to the mutual ſatisfaction of 
both parties. | 

Soon after the Queen ſent the Lady 


Bland, to Hull, to confer with Sir John 


Hotham ; who gave her a very favour- 
able reception, and aſſented to every 


with Bs thing ſhe advanced, figned the terms 


of accomodation, and gave her letters 
to her Majeſty. 
Town, ſhe fent for the Vicar of the 


High- Church, (Mr. William Stiles) and | 
_ endeavoured to bring him over to her 


miſtreſſes party, exerting the irreſiſtible 
force of eloquence, peculiar to the fair 
fex ; eſpecially when ſtimulated by that 
zeal, which animates the diſcourſe of a 


But this prudent 


Being admitted into her 
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gentleman, not reflecting on the many , 
inſtances of uncommon capacity, which 1643. 


have been ſhewn in negociations brought 
to a happy iſſue, by a ſucceſsful media- 


trix, with a moſt partial and conceited 


exertion of manly prerogative, repre- 


And the 


ſented to her, the manifeſt impropriety Vie: 
of a woman interfering in affairs of ſtate. - 


He then expatiated on the great danger 


religion would run, if the King's army, 
(among whom were many Papiſts) was 
to prevail, as it was not to be ſuppoled 


they would engage in the defence of the 


Proteſtant cauſe ; adding further, the 
diſcoveries of the many plots againſt the 
Parlimaent, were ſo many indications of 


the divine approbation of their cauſe. 


Thus did the Vicar, plead the ſuc- 


ceſs of the oppoſite party, as a token of - 


the ſanction of heaven; becauſe he 


choſe to adhere to that which ſeemed to 


prevail, in dire& oppoſition to that well 
known maxim of divinity.—The wicked 


are premitted to proſper in this world, 


for reaſons only known to the Diſpoſer 
of all things, and infinitely. above our 
weak comprehenſion; and if the imme- 
diate interpoſition of providence, had 
been admitted in this conteſt, the Roy- 
aliſts had as much reaſon to boaſt its 


The Queen's emiſſary finding him 


inflexible, defiſted from any further ar- 


gument with the man of God, and re- Treaty 


During her ſtay in being exerted in their favour, on many 


{ occaſions, as the Parliamentarians. 


ween 


turned to her Majeſty at York, who 2 
ſtaid there till the 6th of June, but Queen, 


before ſhe left it, ſhe ſent Lord Dzgby, 
again to Hull, with letters to Sir John 
Hotham, 
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1 


e Porta. ignorant of theſe proceedings, beſides 


ment, 


642. 
of the nation, as an inducem nt for Sir 


intentions he demonſtrated, were un- 


application to himſelf, and painted out 
his own particular and perſonal danger, 


of Fairfax; wherein it plainly appear- 


be revenged ; he thereupon entered in- 
to a treaty, 


there were multitudes in all parts of the 


Lord Digby, &c. on the other, 


ſaints, who pick the pockets, and poi» 


THE HIS 


dene to idengihen him in her behalf. 
Digi, repreſent:d the general welfare 


John to embrace the King's cauſe, ſet-. 
ting forth the atrocious proceedings of 
the Parliament, and their agents; whoſe 


donbtedly to ruin both Church and 
State. He then made a more direct 


a 


producing ſeveral intercepted letters 


ed that Lord, in conjunction with 
the Parliament, had laid a plan for his 
deſtruction. Sir John, after the peru- 
{al of this intelligence, ſwore he would 


to deliver up the Town on 
the 28th of Auguft following, 
But the Parliament were not long 


— 


their ſuſpicions being alarmed, by an a- 
batement in the zeal young Hotham had 
ſhewn for their ſervice, their ſpies (for 


kingdom, and in many places out of 
it) had given them information, that 
there was an intercourſe eſtabliſhed be- 
tween the Hothams on the one part, 
and the Queen, the Earl of Newcaſtle, | 
To 
aſcertain the nature of the deſigns, 
hatching in Hull, they employed one 
Saltmarſh, a relation of Sir John Ho 
tham, and one of thoſe pretended 


ſon the principles, of their induſtrious 
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that fanaticiſm was very prevalent in 
thoſe days; low, ignorant, and illiterate 
wretches, in want of a ſubſiſtence, com- 
menced preachers. The miſerable jar- 
gon which they bawled forth, to their 
deluded diſciples, being ſtuffed with 
unintelligible ejaculations, and deli- 
vered with an energy bordering on 


-vuſgar for inſpiration! gained them 
crowded congregations ; and an itine- 
rent field preacher, who was fo far from 


could ſcarce read, and underſtand the 


the beſt part of his time, in learning the 
art of cloathing the outward man, hav- 
ing heated his imagination, by what he 
had imbibed at his attendance in a con- 


| venticle, bidding adieu to his long neg- 


lected trade, groaning with the inward 
workings of the ſpirit, and ſeduced by 
the allurements of fanatical indolence, 
in defiance of common ſenſe and reaſon, 


nonſenſe; to the negleR of his buſineſs, 
the ruin of his family, and the de- 
luſion of a gaping multitude ; who 


Church, to follow this ignis fatuus of 


tribe was the execrable, inſiduous Salt- 
marſh, the couſin of Sir John, the tool 


racter; lamenting the wickedneſs of 
the times, and the abomination of ſin, 
which aboundes ae the na- 


fello - ſubjects. We have already ſaid, 


ſrenzy, that paſſed current with the 


forſook the worſhip of the eſtabliſhed 


folly, enthuſiaſm and craft. Of this 


tion, 


4643. 
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being capable of expounding that he 


ſcripture ; and who perhaps had paſſed 


dealt out his daily portion of ſpiritual 


of the Parliament, and betrayer of his 
blood, He opened the conference in 
a ſtile, quite conformable to his cha- 
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tion, and making a natural tranſition to 


the wicked encroachments of Parliament, 


and his apprehenſions that the King, 


would fall into the pit dug by the un- 


godly; he at length engaged the atten- 


tion of Sir John, who preſently fell in- 
to the ſnare, which his crafty kinſman 
had prepared for him. | | 


But religion has often been a avi 
to conceal the ſubtilty of prieſt-craft, 
and the deſigns of art; its efficacy being 


always in proportion, to the ſuppoſed 


Hotham 
betrayed 
to the 
Parlia- 
ment, 


The plot 
diſcovere 


of Hull, 


ſanity of the holy hypocrite, whom it 
cloaths with the ſemblance of a righte= 
ous mind, 


The let at length by degrees 
canted himſelf into his confidence; in- 
ſomuch, that Sir John, gave hints of 
the deſign, and was at laſt, wheedled 
out of the whole plot, which' he im- 
parted to his worthy couſin ; who ſwear- 
ing by his ſalvation to further the at- 
tempt, and never to reveal it! at 
length aſſociated in the execution of 
the deſign. 
particular, he difpatched a meſſenger 


a with intelligence to the Parliament ; 


who rewarded him with two thouſand 


pounds, tor the diſcovery. 


In the mean time the Queen, then at 
Newark, was ſo ſure of getting poſſeſſion 
that ſhe wrote word to the 
King—* That ſhe ſtaid there only till 
te ſhe had ſecured Hull and Lincoln: 


e wherefore, ſhe hoped he would excuſe 


ef his pious kinſman, ſoon after by 


« her two days delay.” —The Gover- 
nor entirely ignorant of the treachery 


=_ 


Being now maſter of every 


ee maſter's confidence.“ 
reminded her, that he had delivered a 
letter to her, from Sir John, when ſhe 


order of the Parliament, ſent his ſon 


who ſoon after his arrival, was com- 
mitted pri ſoner to the Caſtle. 


John Kaye, and“ 
having engaged him to be faithſul, by 


ward, he diſpatched him to the Queen 
at Newark, with orders to tell her— 
« That he was a priſoner, and ſpeedily 
te to be ſent to the Parliament, or the 
« Earl of Eſſex, their General. 
ce ſhe ſhould ſend forces to reſcue him, 
« as he was carried along ; for which he 
« ſhould think himſelf, not only obliged 
« to ſerve her with fidelity, but would 
« endeavour to procure the ſurrender 


The ſervant having repaired to New- 
ark, and delivered his meſſage to the 
Queen, ſhe an{wered— 


« then expreſſed her doubts, of his be- 
« ing the Captain's meſſenger, and de- 
« manded a token of his, enjoying his 
The man then 


was at Burlington ; to which' her Ma- 


« would fulfil her promiſe, of procur- 


| © ing a pardon for him, and Sir 7ohn, 


« with other favours ſhe had engaged 
« for, and would do her utmoſt, to 
« releaſe him from the enemies hands. 


The ſervant returned with this anſwer to 


3 


| Captain 


many promiſes of preferment and re- 


"I 'Wat- - 


« of Hull, Beverley, and Lincoln.” — 


jeſty anſwered “ It was true; that ſhe 
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with his troop to Nottingham, to join 1643. 


Oliver Cromwell, (then only a Colonel) 


Captain Young 
Iotham 


Hotham, immediately ſent for his old , | 
confidential ſervant, 


Queen 


« That he might £1 engages 
* have done this long ago, and pre- "fag = 
« vented his preſent captivity. She 


eleaſe 


TRE MISTORYOF.: 


a Captain Hotham; who ſoon after, find- 
ing means to make his eſcape, fled to 
Lincolnſhi re; where he had a confer- 
ence with Lord Willoughby of Parham, 


Captain Purefoy and others, and then 


proceeded to Hull, by the way of 
| Haſſel ; Sir John, being acquainted with 
theſe circumſtances by his ſon, ex- 


preſſed himſelf with great animoſity 


againſt the Parliament, and eſpecially | 


Cromwell, and the ſecret committee, in 


public; hoping thereby to invalidate 
any information they had received of 
the plot, in favour of the King. He 
then called a council of war, at which 
was prefent Sir Edward Rhodes, Sir 
Thomas Rennington, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Legard, Mr. Legard, ſen. Major | 


Gooderick, Captains - Anlaby, Billops, | 


Overton, and Meyor ; all of whom (ex- 
cept the laſt) unanimouſly agreed, that 


a complaint ſhould be made againſt 
to the Parliament; 
for the falſe accuſation and impriſon- 


Oliver Cromwell, 


ment of Captain Hot ham. Accordingly 
the following letter, was diſpatched to 
| London: 


May it plafe your - Honour, | 


« THERE is nothing in this 
o cc world, next their duty to God Al- 
« mighty, dearer to men of honour and 
« honeſty, then their reputations; nei- 
te ther is there any thing, that falls out 
« with more regret to them, than to 
« have that violated, by thoſe, whom 
« they eſleem their friends, and of whom 


es they conceive, they have had juſt 


* right to expect other dealing; this 


« Jetter is occaſioned by reaſon of the 


PIE WY 


« of theſe regiments ; being demanded 


if 


« moſt unjuſt and perfdious wrong, 


offered to one of our ſociety here, as hs 8 
E we conceive there was put upon any 


% man, and we are perſuaded that no 
te age nor hiſtory, can produce the like 
te example; and truly, it gives us all 


s juſt cauſe: to look to our own condi- 


« tions, that are by the King eſteemed 
« traitors, and if we ſhall be ſubject 
te to be abuſed, by ſuch miſchievous in- 
te ſtruments as theſe are, that have been 
er the cauſe of this gentleman's wrong, 
« we certainly remain in a fad condi- 
« tion, and. ſhall be excuſed before 
c God and man, to do the beſt we can 
« for our own preſervation ;. and we 
© have juſt cauſe to ſuſpe&, that thoſe 
« that have done this, are -preparing 
T the like pit-fall for ourſelves; but 
te we are confident, that the juſt God, 
« will let them fall into the pit, that 
e they have digged for another.” 
« THE fact was thus: At midnight 
te forty rogues, (for better language we 
© have not for them) broke into his 
« chamber, took him out of his bed, 


[© plundered him of all that little money 


te he had, being about one hundred and 
« fifty pounds; and alſo of his horſe, 
ce cloaths, and whatever his ſervants 
« had, carried him to the common 
« goal, there kept him four days, re- 
« fuſed to give him liberty to. write, 
ce either to the Parliament, the Lord 
«Kof E flex, the Committee of Lincoln, 


« Or to his father; and all this done 
[cc by Cromwell, without the privity of 


« Sir John Gell, Sir Miles Hubbert, 
« Colonel Pierpoint, and the officers. - 
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if they could ſhew any warrant from 


ee the Parliament, confeſſed that they | 
© had none, but a verbal meſſage from 


my Lord General, and the cloſe 
Committee, which for our parts, we 


of his regiment, 
* ould be fo content, he would re- 


** cannot yet believe; this meſſage, as 
te we are informed, was brought by one 
% Watjon, of Lincoln, commonly re- 
« puted an Anabaptiſt. Soon after 
te they ſent him away, with twenty 


„ horſe and a Captain, as they pre- 


© tended, to the Earl of £#fex, but 
© he not well pleaſed 'to be in the 
% hands of ſuch corrupt inen, they 
* having never fo much as taken his 
* word, nor demanded of him, whe- 
« ther he would go with them, as ſoon, 
as he eſpied his opportunity marched, 


| 


* to the head of his regiment of horſe, | 


* whom he caſually met, called for | 
© his fword'and' piſtols, and then ſent | 


«word to my Lord Grey, by two 


« Captains, that he was at the head | 
and that if they | 


„main there, till more perfect in- 
« ſtructions came from the Parlia- 
“ ment, or the Earl of Eſſea, but my 
“ Lord Grey, returned no anſwer; 


„ whereupon- he took fifty of his 


*« horſe, and with them marehed to 


* [;ncoln, and from thence to Hull; 


« where he is. This is a buſineſs 
* not done in a corner, and is like | 
to go further than this premiſe ; 


. « our requeſt is, that if this be the 
« a& of Cromwell only, he may be 
If it was from f 


* delivered to juſtice, 


« meriting ſuch diſgrace, that we 
e likewiſe have your juſtice againſt 
te them, for we thank God, we have 
© jnnocency in our hearts, ſo doubt not 


* which makes us bold to demand 
* juſtice, againſt any, how great ſo 


e and we cannot at all doubt of the 


« ſubſiſtance, this county being but a 


longer able to relieve us, being con- 


0 fall of trade, to allow a billet ; ſo 


« ſend us down a good and conſiderable 
e ſum of money for our pay, your ſer- 


* of the protection of God Almighty, 


ever; neither are we able to lie long 
under ſo great an injury and burthen, 


* juſtice and favours of the Parliament, 

© whom. we have ſerved ſo faithfully,. 
«and we ſhall humbly intreat to con- 
* ſider, of what prejudice ſuch a fact 
e let go unpuniſhed;. may be to your 
1 * affairs in all places, when thoſe that 
have beſt ſerved,. ſhall againſt the 
law of the land and common juſtice, 
be uſed in this manner; and now 
C maſt further inform you, that we tried: 
thus, by all the means we can for 


“mall part under our command, and 
«that ſo impoveriſhed, as being no 


ce tinually ſubject to the incurſions of 
«the enemy, and we not able to help 
et it; our Townſmen neither willing, 
8 nor indeed able, through the great 


bs that if you do not in a little time, 
vice mult ſuffer, and of this you have ſo 


« often notice, that we hope this will pre- 
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ea higher command, and they can- , 
© not ve him guilty of a crime, 1643- 
pro 8 * l — 
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Corporation agreed to, fit up all 


night in conſultation, by what means 


| they ſhould effe& the capture of the 


A. D. © vail, and ſo we ſhall ever deſire to 
1643. | * remain your faithful ſervants,” 
Sir EDpWARD Rnops, 
Sir THomMas BIN NIN GTON, 
Captain Wu. HoTtu am, 4 
| Lieutenant BinNINGTON, 
Captain Ax LAB v, 1 
Old RoBERT LecarD, | 
Captain OVERTON, 
Captain Lzcarp, 
Captain BiLLoes, 
Major GooDERICE, 


| Notwithſtanding this, the Commons | 


were ſo well convinced of the truth of from Colonel Legard, who being ſoon 


{ ſurrounded, was obliged to ſubmit.— - 


4 


3 the information they had received, that 
they made no anſwer to this remon- 
trance. But orders were ſent to Cap- 

tain Meyer, of the Hercules man of war, 

then lying in the harbour; and to Sir 


Matthew Boynton, Sir John Hotham's} 


brother-in-law, to conſult with the 
Mayor, (Mr. Thomas Raikes, who con- 
trary to the antient Charter, had been 
continued in office, being a Parliamen- 


| tarian) to ſeize the Governor, and the 
Orders to 


Jeize the 
Hothams. all their adherents, and ſend them up 


priſoners to the Parliament. 


Previous to the execution of this ex- 
ploit, reports were circulated, tending 
to fill the inhabitants with dreadful ap- 
prehenſions againſt the Governor. — 
That he had a defign to call in the, 
Spaniards, to burn and plunder the 
Town, and blow it up, &c. Cc. Gc. 
zo conjunction with the Royaliſts. 


Captain his ſon, Sir John Rhodes, and 


| 


he had. planted on the walls, to op- 


Alarmed by theſe rumours, the 


ſeemed to be attached to his intereſt in 
the Town, After much delibera- 
tion, they at length concluded, to 


| execute their purpoſe, in the follow- 

ing manner: | 

Captain Meyer, ſent a hundred re- The Ho- 

{ ſolute men well armed, from his ſhip, 

to the Garriſon-ſide, before it was ſoners. 
light, to ſurpriſe the Caſtle and Block- 


houſes. This they eaſily performed, 
meeting witk no reſiſtance, except, 


At the ſame time, fifteen hundred of 


the inhabitants and ſoldiers, of the Par- 


liament, iſſued forth with their arms, 
formed themſelves into companies, ſeiz- 
ed the guards, Magazine, Gates and 


Artillery; then {ſecured Captain Hotham, 


and placed a guard on the Governor's 
houſe, and in this poſture remained 
quiet, till the morning, when they ſent 
a party to take Sir John Hotham ; but 
he having timely notice, found an op- 


| portunity to eſcape by a back way, at- 
| |] tended by ſix of his, Life-guards, and 


meeting a man on horſeback in the Town, 


whereon he paſſed through the guaxd at 
Beverley-Gate, where there was no order 
to ſtop him. Two of thoſe guns, which 


pole the King, were fired after him, 
His e having provided horſes, 
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Governor, his ſon, and ſuch perſons, as 


thams, 
taken pri. 


be diſmounted him, and took his horle, Flight of 
Sir John 
Hotham, 


followed 4 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
tc man ſince it muſt be ſo, I will ſubs. 


p. followed him ſo ſwiftly, that they ſoon 
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rid, and made them priſoners. 


overtook the guard, which he had out- 
He 


deſigned, to go to his houſe at Scarbro', 
or Scorbrough,'a Village near Beverley; 


men and ammunition. 
he quitted the Beverley road, and pro- 


which he had taken care to fortify with 
With this view 


ceeded towards Sculcoates, and thence 


to Stone- Ferry; there he was in hopes 


of croſſing” the river Hull, but found 


of this circumſtance, rid into the town ; | | 
where: he found ſeven or eight hundred 


himſelf diſappointed, as there was no 
veſſel, and it was too deep and rapid 
to ſwim his horſe over; he then pro- 
ceeded to Wawn- Ferry, where he met 
with the ſame. obſtacle' to ſtop him. 
He was now reduced to a ſad dilemma, 
and obliged to purſue the only road 
left open to him, fo rode on to Beverley, 
in hopes the news: of his diſaſter had 
not reached that place. But unfortu- 
nately, orders had been ſent to Colonel 
Boynton, by Sir Matthew, to ſeize him 
if he went that way; Sir John ignorant 


men in arms, and riding up to them, 


he ordered them to follow! him; they 
not knowing of the revolution, which | 
had happened in Hull, at firſt obeyed, 

proceeding farther up the Town, they 


hold of his horſe's bridle fad Sir | 
t John you are my priſoner, and though 
t I revere you as my relation, I am 
© obliged with reluctance, to wave all 
tt reſpect n that account, and arreſt 


this Sir John anſwered— Well kinſ- 


baſs circumflantial, local, and retri- 
butive vengeance, which they ſaid, had 
<,you as''atraitor-toithe' fate To e BY 


© mit; or words to that effect. But 
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ſeeing an open lane, between him and 


| the ſoldiers, he ſuddenly ſet ſpurs to 
his horſe, and diſengaging himſelf, was 


making off ſull ſpeed but the Colonel 


He is ta- 


giving orders to his men to knock him ken, 


down, he was ſtruck with the butt end 


of a muſquet on his head; which diſ- 
mounted him in a bleeding condition; 


after which, he was confined in the 
very ſame houſe, the King had lodged 
in, after he had been refuſed admit- 


tance into Hull, by Sir John Hotham. 


He was ſoon after, together with his 
ſon, and Sir ohn Rhodes, ſent under 
a ſtrong guard to Captain Meyer, who 
recc iving them on board his ſhip, ſet fail 


for London, and delivered them to the | 


Parliament, by whom they were com- 
mitted to the Tower; where the father 


And feng 
to Lon. 


was allowed five pounds, and the ſon don. 


three ; a formal charge of high Treaſon, 
was exhibited againſt them. 

Notwithſtanding the exploits of the 
Hothams at Hull, are here brought to 


a final period! as they aQted' ſo con- 


ſiderable a ſhare in the troubles in theſe 
parts we ſhall brieffy recount the few 
circumſtances; which occurred during 
the ſnort remainder of their lives. 


The Royaliſls, who were fond of 
tiinrathg: every inſtance of ſucceſs, 


into an example of divine interpoſition 
in favour of the King; exulted loudly 


fo evidently manifeſted itſelf, in the 
Dy * puniſhment 


* 


1643. 
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puniſhment of the father and ſon.— 
They obſerved with the greateſt marks 


ol ſatisfaction, that he fled through the 


they had plundered the 


ſame Gate, at which he denied the 
King entrance—That he was fired at 
from the ſame cannon, which he had 


pointed at his Sovereign—-That he was 


confined in the ſame houſe, where the 
affronted Monarch had taken refuge, 
from the inſults. he had experienced, 
from his diſloyalty at Beverley—And 
further, that all the wealth, of which 
Royaliſts, 
was confiſcated, by thoſe under whoſe 
command he had committed his de- 
predations. Though they were not 


executed, till the beginning of the next 


year, we ſhall anticipate the relation of 


that event, for the ſake of giving an 
uninterrupted narrative of their actions, 


and to prevent the neceſſity of break- 


Toh ing off, the ſubſequent detail of facts at 


Hull. | 
Though there was a enough 


_ _ againſt them, yet they had ſo many 

friends in both houſes of Parliament, 
and ſuch intereſt in the army, that 
they were ſome time preſerved from 
further proſecution, and remained ſe- 


eſcape any further puniſhment, But 


when the party prevailed, that were 
for new modelling the army, (at the 
head of which was Cromwell) and they 
adopted the reſolution, of making ſuch 
examples of rigour and ſeverity, as 

| 


might terrify every one from. falling 
off; they demanded : that the two 
Hothams, ſhould be tryed. at a; Court 
of war, for treachery and treaſon; 


thoſe who had hitherto. preſerved them 


having now- loſt their intereſt, - Ac+ 


N 
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cordingly, on the firſt of December, 8 


Sir John Holliam, and Captain Hotham, 


brought 
to trial. 


his ſon, were brought to their trials in 


Guild-Hall, London, before the Earl 
of Mancheſter, and others, who ſat as 
judges: They were accuſed Of be- 
traying the truſt repoſed in them by 


the Parliament, and of favouring the 


enemy — Of holding correſpondence 
with the Queen, the Earl of Newcaſtle, 
Lord Dig by, and: others of the Royal 
party— Of an attempt to betray the 


Town of King flon-upon- Hull, to the 


King Of holding an intercourſe with 
him, under pretence of a treaty for an 
exchange of priſoners, &c. Sc. There 


was alſo a particular charge againſt 


Sir Jokn, for ſuffering the eſcape of 
Lord Digby, from Hull, when he was: 
there under the diſguiſe of a. French- 


man, as before related. The /proofs: 


againſt them were full and many, by 


their actions and letters, which had 


veral months priſoners in the Tower, been intercepted. 


without being brought to trial, ſo that 
they now had ſtrong hopes, they ſhould 


Some Were: pro 


duced under the hand of the father, 


which were found among the papers. 


of the Earl of Newcaſile, (that had been 
taken in battle) wherem Sir John, ex- 
preſſed his affection te the Earl. 


caſtle, ' was brought againſt the ſon; 


| which had been produced by the treach- 


One 
in particular to the Marquis of New- 


Convided 
and con- 


demned. 


witnelles 


Hotham, was charged with betraying a 
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ery of his ſervant. There were alſo | 
. accuſations—For refuſing . to. ſupply 
Lord Fairfax, with ammunition, to the 


great prejudice of the Parliament ſer- 
vice—Uttering ſcandalous words againſt 


the Parliament Endeavouring to make 
his eſcape. . To. theſe charges thirty 


were examined; Captain 


regiment- of horſe to the enemy, and 
many witnefles were produced. In his 
defence, he juſtified treaties with the 


enemp, as a Commander for the ſervice 


of the Paliament ; other charges he 
denied, and ee uy ſome of 
the witneſles. f 


They were both convicted, and con- 
demned to loſe their heads; the father 
upon this, preſented a petition to the 
Houſe, and the Lords paſſed a vote to 
pardon Sir John, and deſired the con- 
currence of the Commons thereto; but 
fuch. was their inveteracy againſt him, 
that upon the queſtion being put, it 
was carried in the negative, without 
admitting a debate. The father was 


| ſentenced to die firſt, and the fon the 


day following. But as Sir Fohn, was 
going to execution on Tower-Hill, 
where an immenſe crowd of people | 
were aſſembled on the occaſion, a re- 


prieve arrived from the Houſe of 


Lords, for three days. The Com- 
mons, highly incenſed at. this, ſent to 
the Licutenant of the Tower, to. know 


the reaſon for delaying the execution, 
when they had ſent no reprieve. 


They 


then paſſed a vote That no reprieve 


< * ſhould be granted to any 2 


4 


* againſt whom ſentence of death was 
pronounced; except the ſame had 
e paſfed, and had the conſent of both 
% Houſes of Parliament. And if it 
« was granted only. by the Houſe of 
« Peers, it ſhould be looked upon as 
« jnvalid and void, and execution 


© made by ordinance of both Houſes, 
« ſhould ſtay the execution of juſtice, 


© out the concurrence of both Houſes:*” 

They then ordered“ That the Lieu- 
« tenant of the Tower, ſhould proceed 
« to the execution of Sir Hohn Hotham, 
« according to the ſentence of the 
“Court Martial.” By this accident 


day before the father. The Captain 


now petitioned both Houſes for a 


pardon, but it was rejected. 


tain Hotham, ſuffered death, on a 
ſcaffold, erected on. Tower- Hill. He 
ſhewed great courage on the occaſion; 


© of treaſon towards them, who were 
« the principal authors of rebellion, 
„by waging an unjuſt war againſt 
their Sovereign, and fello w- ſubjects, 
and then with great fortitude, ſubmit- 
ted to the block; where his head _ 
ſtruck off. | 


The morning before bis executivis, 
Sir John procured a motion to be made 


Sir 


Joln, 


E by any order of either Houſe ; with 


it happened, that the fon ſuffered the. 


On the firſt of January 1044, N A. 5 


in the Houſe of Commons, for his par- 7 IM Sir 
3 ; which occaſioned a debate. 


187 


1643. 
— 


« ſhould not be thereupon forborn, | 
or ſuſpended. And that no officer 


1644. 
— 


Execution 
of Captain 


| declaring—* That as for the ungratetul SEM 
Parliament, he had not been guilty. 


ecution 


ohn 
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A+ D- John, being conducted to the ſcaffold, 


1644. 


expected the news of his pardon, and 


the time was protracted, till two o*clock 


Ortes 
tions on 
his con- 


certainly owed his unhappy fate, to 


in the afternoon, but the Common: 
would not grant his petition. He ſpoke 
ſhortly to the people, through his 
Confeſſor, Father Peters; who told 
them, that Sir John's father had ſaid to 
his ſon, when he was entering into the 


ſervice “ Son when the Crown of Eng- 


« lend lies at ſtake, you will have fight- 
* ing enough.“ He ſeemed to be 
more apprehenſive of death than his 


ſon. But at length, all hopes of par- 
- don being vaniſhed, he prepared him- 
ſelf for death, and his head was Oo | 


from his body. 
Thus periſhed Sir John Hotham, who 


his want of reſolution, and puſilani- 
mous conduct; his moroſe carriage to 
his inferjors, and unſteady behaviour, 


towards the party he eſpouſed, to whom 


he conducted himſelf in ſuch a manner, 
that they caſt him off; his ſoldiers 


mutined againſt: him, and even his 
brather-in-law, ſet his face againſt him; 


ſo diſguſtful was he, to all. forts of | 
people. It is certain, when he firft | 


acted for the Parliament, he did not 


intend to proceed to ſuch lengths, But | 


lis avarice, pride and ambi tion, engag- | 


ed him ſo far, that when theſe paſſions 


were combated, by the real affection 


he had for the King, his averſion to a 


civil war, his proſpect of preferment 


from his royal maſter ; and his reſent- 


ment at the Parliament's preference _ 


the north; he had not abilities, to ex- 
tricate himſelf from difficulties in which 
he was involved ; ſurrounded as he was, 


and inexorable maſters; he conſequent- 
ly fell a ſacrifice, to their newly adopted 
mercileſs ſyſtem of unrelenting venge- 


ance, recalling to the minds of both 


parties, that he had at length fulfilled 
| Reflect 


tions on 


in the perſon of himſelf and his ſon 


with the vigilant ſpies, of his vigilant 


the imprecation he had uttered at the his deaib. 


walls of Hull“ That God would bring 
tc confuſion on him and his, if he were 


* not a loyal and faithful e to his 


0 Majeſty! ſor 
We ſhall now return to that 12900 


where the government of the Town, 


was transferred to his ſucceſſor's hands. 


Having given as ſatisfactory an account 


as we have been able to collect, of the 


tranſactions of Sir John Hotham and his 


ſon in Hull, and the various influences, 


under which they acted, till they were 


conducted to thoſe regions, where 
neither Kings r ren nor 17 
 liaments rebel. W . 


The King's s party, being ignorant of 


the ſeizure of the Hothams, were in 


| conſequence of their treaty with them, 
| marching towards B everley, (. hich fince 
Charles had left it, had fallen into the 
hands of his enemies) with intent to 
take it, before ay” procecded to Hull. 
But Colonel B ynton, having x notice of 
their approach, gave them ſo warm A, 


reception, that they were obliged. to re. ; 


tire, with the Joſs of ae of, the party, 
1 leaving fereral Priloners | behind 


them, . 
3 
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as they paſſed by hailed chem, and , 
| ordered them to ſtop, and they not oy 


155 
them, among whom were fore officers 
of diſtinction, . | 


In the mean time the CoipotatioN; 


Comm were in the utmoſt confuſion, and aſ- 


tee © 


fafety. 


ſembling at the Town's - Hall, they 
elected a committee of ſafety, conſiſt- 


ing of Mr. Thomas Raikes, the Mayor, | 


and (now) Governor; Aldermen Roper, 


Barnes, Barnard, Denham and Popple,Þ 


Sir Matthew Boynton, Sir Richard Darley, 


Sir John Boucher, Sir William Alen ſon, 
the Reverend Meſſrs. Stiles and John 
fon, Miniſters, with many others, who 
were empowered to do what was necel-. 
fary, for the welfare of the place, and 
to preſerve the 
Forts, Magazine, Ordnance, Ammuni- 
tion, Arms, c. Sc. and them ſafely. 
defend, and keep for the King and Par- 
 tament. (Such was the prepoſterous. 


maintain the peace 


language of the public ordinances 9 


They then ſent an expreſs to the Houſe 


of what they had done, and received 
the thanks of the Parliament. The 
Earl of King Non, Governor of Gainf- 
borough, hoping the Town now being 
under the government of its own Ma- 


| giſtrates, would return to its allegiance, 


wrote to the Mayor and Aldermen, to 


that effect, deſiring to be admitted their 
Governor, promiſing to procure his Ma- 


jeſty's pardon for all that was paſt, 


and every indulgence for the time to 


come; but they ſent him no anſwer. 


Shortly after, the Lord Willoughby took 
Gainſborough, and a number of priſo- 
ners, among whom was the Earl, who 


with the reſt, he ſent in a cloſe boat to 


Bull. A party of the King's HOOPS 


10 5 


eſcape. 


and commanded in the north 
death, which happened at York, on the 


obeying, they fired into the pinnace, 
killed the Earl and his men; who 


was ſhot by his own people, while he 


was a priſoner, and not by the enemy, 
when he was on a viſit to Hull, as is 
een, ſaid. & 


The Corporation n of 


Lord Fair- 


their great danger, without a military fu Go- _ 


Governor, ſent an expreſs to Lor 

Fairfax, to come to their aſfiſtance, 
and afterwards another to the Parlia- 
ment, defiring that his Lordfhip might 


be inveſted with that office. It hap- 


pened he had juſt ſuffered a total defeat, 
at Allerton, moor, and fled for his life, 
by the way of Leeds, to Hull ; his fon 


Sir Thomas, was parted from his father 
at Selby ; whence he fled by Carlton- 


vernor 


Hull. 


Ferry, Thorne, Hatfield Chaſe, Authorp- Fo 


Ferry, (where he loſt his horſe) ſo to 


Barton and Hull; here he arrived 


fatigued and wounded, after a narrow 
We have before mentioned 


him as the occaſion of the jealouſy of 
Sir John Hotham, on account of his 


appointment, to command in the north. 
Little is ſaid of his character, he was 


a ſteady adherent to the Parliament, 


thirteenth day of March, 1647. His 
deceaſe was occaſioned by a bruiſe on 


his foot, where there was a corn, which 


feſtering, and turning to a- gangrene, 
brought on a fever of which he died, 
much lamented by all parties. He was 
accordingly appointed Governor of Hull, 
ol '8 with 


, till his 
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with orders to raiſe freſh forces, and 
take eyery precaution of ſecurity, which 
the importance of the place, committed 
to his charge required. It was: ſoon 
after, that his ſon then Sir Thomas Fair- 


fax, (afterwards General of the Parlia- | 


ment's army) was again purſued by the | 
Earl, now Marquis of Newcaftle, at 
the head of 13000 horſe, from Beverley, 
almoſt to the Gates of Hull; on this 
Beverley was plundered, and all the 
goods and cattle, which could be found, 

were ſent to York. 


3 —— 1 


SIEGE or HULL, Sc. &c. 
During the Reign of CHARLES I. 


ILLIAM CAVENDISH, 
Marquis of Newcaſtle, the King's 


General, was a gentleman of moſt ex- 
cellent character, and great courage; 
who had on every emergency, mani- 


feſted a moſt fignal fidelity to the 


Crown. 
the conſternation, into which the de- 


fate, and purſuit of Sir Thomas Fairfax | 


had thrown him, and the alarm given | 
thereby to the inhabitants of Hull, he 


immediately ſet down before the Town, 


and made the * 5 1218 to 
inveſt it. | 


Saturday, Sept. 2d.—At midnight, 
they began to caſt up the works, and 
ſent out ſeveral parties, to cut off the 
freſh-water, and intercept the pro- 
viſions, which they obliged the country 
people, to carry into their camp. By 


gun; 


Refolved to take advantage of | 


noon, they had planted ſeveral batteries, 


they were briſkly cannonaded the whole 


day, as an inceſſant firing was hops up 
on both fides. 


Sept. 3d. — Though Sunday, they la- 
boured hard, and annoyed the Town 
from freſh works. 
| Sept. 5th, —They erected another, on 
which they planted two pieces of cannon, 
to the eaſtward of the former, on the 
| banks of the river Hull ; over which 


| they threw a bridge of boats, for the 


convenience of paſſing and repaſſing 
into Holderneſs. The beſieged on 

their ſide, raiſed an eminence on the 
ruins of the old Charter Houſe Chapel, 

on which they planted a great braſs 
that, together with the artillery 
\from the Walls and Blockhouſes, play- 
ed upon the enemy, and did much exe- 
cution among the Royaliſts. 

Sept. 6th and jth—The befiegera 
raiſed a work at Sculcoates ; on which, 
they planted two cannon. 

Sept. 8. — About three o „clock i in 
the morning, the Earl of Neucaſtle, be- 
gan another work, near half a mile from 
the Wall; notwithſtanding it was bat- 
tered down every night, it was repaired 
in the day time, with fuch dilligence, 
that at laſt it was finiſhed, and called 


| the Royal battery. This was very 


troubleſome to the beſiegers, as beſides 
ſeyeral pieces of ordnance, they moun- 
ted two ſix and thirty pounders on it, 

and in hopes of blowing up the Maga- 
zine, or ſetting fire to the Town, they 
loaded with red-hot balls. On this, 


the 


to play upon the Town ; from which 1645. 
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the Governor redoubled his vigilance, ö 


and gave orders, that ſtricter diſcipline 
ſhould be obſerved all over the Town; 
that tubs of water ſhould be placed 


before every door—That all the hemp, vernor, finding himſelf hard preſſed by 


the enemy, ordered the ſluices to be 
opened, and the banks of the Humber 


flax, pitch, tar, and combuſtibles of 


every kind, ſhould be kept in the cel- 
lars, and the lower rooms of ſuch houſes 


as had none—The Magazine to be 


fſtrictly attended to—Two more cul- 


Various 
mancru- 
vres, on 


verines were planted on the work where 


the Charter- Houſe was, (and in all pro- 


bablity, it was on this occaſion that 
the Chapel was pulled down) another 
battery was alſo erected, at ſome diſt- 


ance, which flanked the Royaliſts be- 
Bells were hung up, | 


hind the banks. 


both ſides. to give the ſignal to the Engineers for 


firing. By theſe vigorous meaſures, 
and the continual firing kept up from 


the north Blockhouſe, the Royal bat- 
tery was ſilenced; one of the cannon 


thereon was diſmounted, the furnance 


in which they heated their balls 
was deſtroyed, and there was a tot al 
ceſſation, of any further e 


thereof. 


Sep. gth—The T 5 made a 


ally, with about four hundred horſe 


and foot, on the quarter of the Royal- 


iſts at Anlaby. But being preſently 


diſcovered, the Royaliſts drew up, fell 
upon the people of Hull, and after a 
ſharp engagement, the latter were rout- 
ed with great ſlaughter, killed twenty 


on the ſpot, took a Lieutenant, Enſign, 


and many of the company priſoners, 
and purſued the reſt, almoſt to the 
Gates of che Town. ' 


PON- HULL 


Sept. 14... Lord Fairfax, the Go- 


and Hull, to be cut in ſeveral places, 
to let in the tides; which being done, 
'the whole country was drowned, for 
two miles round. The Royaliſts were 
by this driven from their works; except 
thoſe on the high banks, and obſerving 
that Daringham-Bank was very dry, 
within half a mile of the Town, they 
erected a battery there, with cannon 
to oppoſe which, the inhabitants erected 
another, not far from the Walls. 


detriment to the Town. One of the 
Artillery men, belonging to the north 
Blockhouſe, - very imprudently went 


carteridges, with a candle in his hand, 
by which the powder took fire, with 
ſeveral grenades ; half the Blockhouſe 
was blown up, the man with four others 
were killed. The violence of the ex- 
ploſion forced open ſome doors though 
faſtened with large bars, that led into 
another room, where though there 
were twelve barrels of gun powder, one 
of which was open; yet it providen- 
tially did not fire them, if it had, the 
whole building muſt have been de- 


ſtroyed; and in all probability, three 
| hundred 


into the ammunition room, to fetch 


185 


Sept. 10th, 11th, 12th and 137. At 
Nothing happened to the ſiege worthy 1644 
of being recorded, on either fide. 


Sept. 16th—An accident happened, Exploſion | 


in the 


which might have been productive of Block. 
great advantage to the Royaliſts, and houſe. 
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hundred men would have periſhed, and | the Lord 8 s ſon, croſſed. the - A. 5. 
1644. the Town itſelf, have been much da- | Humber, with twenty troops of horſe 1644. 
N well appointed, Where he joined the GD 


maged. 
Lord Willoughby, and Colonel Crom- 


Sept. 18th The Margie of Neu- 
bhecown caſtle, having provided ſeveral bombs well, who had lately been in Town, to 
l. from York, threw them into the Town, | conſult with Lord Fairfax. 
for ſeveral days; but through the un-] Sept. 27th—The Royaliſts repaired 
ſkilfullneſs of the Engineer, they did | their fort at Paul, and built another at 
little or no damage, moſt of them fall- | Whitchf, in Lincolnſhire, with a view 
ing ſhort, or wide; but wherever they of commanding the Humber, and inter= 
fell, they only burrowed into the | cepting the proviſions and ſupplies, tbe 
ground, tearing up the earth, and mak Town daily received that way, but 
ing holes, large enough to 2 a cou- without effect; for the - Parliament's 
ple of horſes in. men of war that lay in the river, being 
Sept. 191 — The Marquis, findivg aware of their intentions, interrupted 
he made little or no progreſs in the their workmen from completing them; 
| fiege of Hull, ſent a ftrong party to the battered down what WAS begun, and 
| 5 welt ſide of the Town, to try what by the aſſiſtance of the land forces, 
1 3 could be effected in that quarter; where ſpeedily demoliſhed them; ſo that 
1 in a few days, they caſt up ſeveral new they were obliged to deſiſt from that. 
works, on the banks of the Humber, project. 
which they continued ſoon, within half F Sept. 280½— The Marquis of News 
| a mile of the Walls; whereon they caſtle, met with a dreadful accident. 
mounted ſeveral pieces of cannon. | By ſome unknow means or other, the 
Sept. 21. To counteract this, the Magazine at Cottingham, in which were 


beſieged raiſed a ſtrong battery, cloſe | nine of the great bombs, took fire with 
to the weſt Jetty, which defended the * vaſt exploſion; and with a terrible 
ſhips in the road, and ſome ſmall| report and ſhock, blew up the barn in 

which it was depoſited, and the neigh- 


A works in the meadow, on which they 
| le bouring houſes, which were all torn in 


mounted ſeveral ' guns, which kept up | 

2 conflant firing on the Royaliſts. pieces, a prodigious cavern was formed 
Sede. 28514 rbe 'Dovernor; (Ls 1d in the earth, and ſeveral people were 

| | Fairfax) ordered to be kept as a faſt, ms thereby wins” | 

Wu the frigeſt olemnity, and bu. |, St. 30th—This'was the uſual time 

mility, to be employed in earneſt pray- | for the election of the Mayor of Hull. 

er, that God would be "pleaſed to over- The Royaliſts, highly diſſatisfied with . 

throw and con found the Royaliſts, that | the rebellious conduct of Mr. Thomas in office. 

they might raiſe the ſiege of Hull. | Raikes, were in hopes, one would be 


September, 26th—Sir Thomas Fairfax, 328885 more favourable to a ok | 
on, „„ 0G 
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though. how they could flatter them- 
ſelves, that the Parliament's Governor, 
would permit a perſon to be appointed 
firſt Magiſtrate of the Town, who was 
the leaſt inclined to promote the inte- 
reſt of the King; feems as if they had 


a very incompetent knowledge of what, 


ed by the King's General; 


by this time, we ſhould think, experi- 
ence had ſufficiently appriſed them. 
For had a Mayor been choſen, accord- 
ing to their own nomination ; it is not 
to be ſuppoſed, that the Governor 
would have ſuffered him, to exerciſe 
the leaſt ſhadow of authority againſt 


himſelf; at a time, when they were 


cloſely beſieged by an army command- 
or that he 
would pay any regard, to the forms 
of civil Government, while they were 
in danger of being overthrown by a 


military force; the event proved ac- 


cordingly. For Lord Fairfax, diſre- 
garding the laws of the Town and the 
Charter, in dire& violation thereof, 


being abſolute, ordered Mr. Razkes, to 


remain in office, having found him 


always ſteady in his adherence to the 


Parliament's cauſe; and ſuch was the 


unlimitted power, that was now in- 


' veſted in the Governor, that the Al- 


think of this arbitrary ſtep. 


The 
Town 
alleſleds 0 


dermen did not dare to object to his 
appointment; whatever ſome might 

The Governor being now in want 
of money to pay his troops, by his 


own authority, ordered an aſſeſſment 


of fix thouſand pounds, to be collected 


ö 


| 


hands. 


from the Townſmen and ſtrangers z 
who were not exempted from contri- 
buting their quota, to the neceſſity of 
the times. This tax, which they called 


 burthenfome and unreaſonable, 


preſently raiſed z as it was in vain to 


oppole arguments to collectors, whoſe 
demands were made with arms in their 
Indeed the Governor promiſ- 


was 
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ed to repay the money, as ſoon as the 


fiege was raiſed ; a promiſe, which was 
never diſcharged by the performance. 


October 3d—The ſpring tides roſe ſo 


high, that they flowed through the 


breaches, made in the banks of the 


Humber and Hull, laid all the country 
under water, and droye the Royaliſts, 
from their lower works. 

October 4ik—Another faſt was ap- 
pointed, but this was poſtponed ; on 
account of a new work the enemy had 
made the night before, within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the Town to the north, 


which required an immediate attack; 


for which purpoſe, about four hundred 
of the inhabitants and ſoldiers ſallied 
out, and having killed many of the 


ſoldiers therein, beſides taking ſome 
-priſoners, with all the tools belonging 


to the working party, entirely demoliſh- 


ed the battery. At the, ſame time, a 


party attacked another work of the 


enemy on Darringham-Bank, and after 


a ſharp ſkirmiſh, in which they loſt 


thirty fix men on both fides, they took 


it, ſpiked the guns, and Net de- 


ſtroyed it. 
WS 
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October 8:h—Early in the morning 
the Royaliſts caſt up a new work, on 
the weſt ſide of the Town, within a 
quarter of a mile of the Wall, near the 
Gallows; but did no great execution 
therewith. | 

Ofober gt — The Marquis of Neu- 
caſtle, ſent Captain Strickland, about 


break of day, with a ſtrong party ſe- 
cretly to attack the Town's battery and 


a Hali-moon, on the weſt Jetty ; while 
he made an attack on the other ſide. 


The Royaliſts came on very briſkly, 


without being diſcovered; till they got 


to the very battery. As they were 


trying to ſcale it, they were obſerved 
by the men in the adjoining Half- moon; 
who directly fired briſkly upon them, 
upon which wheeling about, they 
charged the Half-moon, which had 


galled them; and to which, the paſſage 


was ſo narrow, that only two men 
could march a-breaſt, by which means 


they were cut off, as faſt as they aſ- 


cended ; notwithſtanding this, the Cap- 
tain got to the top with ſome of his 
men, and demanded a ſurrender; on 


which, he was ſhot dead on the ſpot. 


The beſieged then fell upon the party, 


and made a dreadful laughter round 
his body, where they fell in heaps ; 
the Half-moon was recovered, and few 
| ſurvived, to carry the news of their 


defeat; which was not effected, with- 


. out. conſiderable loſs on the ſide of the 


Town, who ſuffered greatly in this aſ- 


| a 


of horſe. 


fault; and among others Captain K:rby, 
| | 1 | 


gallant officer, was flain, univer- 
ſally lamented by all who knew him. 
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On the other fide of the Town, the 


Royaliſts were not more ſucceſsful, for | 


though a ſtrong party of them attacked 


and took the Charter- Houſe battery, 


and routed a party, killing the officer 
with ſeveral of his men, yet they could 


not maintain poſſeſſion, but were obliged 


to abandon it with great loſs. 


Oftober 141 The Lord Governor 


Fairfax, ordered a ſtrong party to be 


| under arms at ſeven, o'clock, without Th fa. 


mous ſally 
beat of drum, or any other Prepara- at Hull, 


tion, that could alarm the enemy, or 
give them the leaſt ſuſpicion of a ge- 
neral ſally, he intended to make from 
the Town, on the beſiegers. 


flaſhing in their pans frequently, in or- 
der that the enemy might expect the 
attack on that quarter, and draw off 
their force thither, from the weſt, where 
he intended the real ſally to be made. 


About nine o' clock, the beſieged ſallied 
out towards the weſt, to the amount of 


fifteen thouſand foot, and four troops 
The foot were formed into. 
three diviſions, the firſt charged the 


Royaliſts, in the front of their laſt 
work by the Gallows, the ſecond com- 
manded by Sir Fohn Meldrum (a Scotch- 


man) charged on the left flank, and the 
third from the weſt Jetty, attacked 


their high works, on the banks of the 


Humber. The Royaliſts received the 


charge 


— 


Thoſe 
ſtationed on the north ſide of the Town, 
were ordered to give a falſe alarm, hy 


1oſt ſeveral men. 


on one carriage; 
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p. Charge very gallantly, firing furiouſly 
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upon them ; but being at length, after 
an hour's hot engagement, hard preſ- 
ſed, they were beat off from their work, 


which was a ſquare with a very nar- 


row entrance, that they had under- 


mined themſelves, juſt as the Townl\- 


men began to enter it; who thereby 


iſts were purſued to their other works, 
which they defended ſome time, till 


they were taken by ſtorm, when they 


retreated into a fort; where, were plan- 


ted two ſmall pieces of artillery, called 


drakes, having defended this a while, 


they were again forced to another of 
| their works, in which were four drakes 


which they were alſo 
obliged to abandon, and take refuge, 
at their high works, on the bank, where 
was a demi-cannon, (a piece of ordnance 


carrying a ball of thirty ſix pounds 
| weight) and a demi-culverine, (a ten 

pounder) with a ſtrong party of muſ- 
| ketry, which maintained their ground 


ſo well, and kept up ſuch a fire on the 


Townſmen, that they were broken, 
when a freſh body of the Royaliſts ad- 
vancing at the fame time, with all 


ſpeed, charged them with ſuch vigour, 
that they totally routed them, made a 
great ſlaughter, and purſued the reſt, 
up to the Town, and retook all their 
works and cannon. 

In the mean time, the third diviſion 
fallied out from the battery, at the weſt 


_ Jetty, attacked the next works of the 


Royaliſts; carried them, and put many 


Hence, the Royal- i 


to 155 ſword. 


But not 3 the 
flight of the other diviſion, were ſud- 


eas almoſt ſurrounded, and moſt of 


them cut to pieces. The Governor 


and Sir Fohn Meldrum, diſturbed at 
rallied their 


this unexpected event, 
troops again, under the cannon of the 


Town, and reaſſuming them, encourag- 
ed them to a ſecond aſſault, on which 
they charged the Royaliſts again with 
ſuch reſolution, that they once more 
| beat them out of their works, 
many priſoners, and turned their guns 


upon them, flew many of them, razed 


their batteries, and placed their own 


foldiers there ; where they found ſeve- 


ral pieces of cannon of various ſorts, 
ſome- braſs, a great furnace with bellows, 
and an apparatus for forging and throw- 
ing hot balls into the place, all which 


they deſtroyed, and ſent the ammuni- 
tion into the Town. The Royaliſts on 


this, ſent a detachment from the camp, 


to renew the fight, retrieve their loſſes, 


and endeavour to recover the artillery 
again. But all their efforts were in 
vain; though' they behaved with the 
utmoſt bravery, and fought four hours 
hand to hand ; they were forced, after 
much blood had been ſpilt on both 


took 


fides to retreat, having ſuſtained a fierce 3 
cannonade from the Town; which ruted-. 


opened batteries to the amount of 


a hundred guns upon them, beſides 


perpetual vollies from the ſmall arms, 
the neighbouring hedges being lined 
with infantry; many officers and ſol- 
diers were wounded, made priſoners 


and 
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4 5 and killed on both fides ; this having four days. ) The Marquis having drawn vE 
| 1644. been the hoteſt day's fervice they 9 off his troops, ſent away the Artillery, 2644: 
ſeen during the whole ſiege. and ordered a detachment into Lincoln 


This was the iſſue of this effort, | Aire, pulled up the bridges, opened 
which an authentic Hiſtorian, has dig- the ſluices, filled the canals, and laid 
nified with the name of The famous ſally | the country under water, to hinder a 
of Hull; and which in conjunction] purſuit, The next morning he de- 
with the news of another event, had an camped, and marehed with the remain- 
effect of the utmoſt importance to the der of his army to York, After their 
alfairs of the Parliament. For as mis- | departure, the Townſmen came out 
fortunes ſeldom come ſingle on this and levelled all their Works. | 
day, ſo fatal to the Royaliſts, at thef Though the Town was under great 
very ſame time they had ſuſtained ſuch | obligations to Lord Fairfax, the G-. 3 
a loſs before Hull, a large body of | vernor, and Sir John Meldrum, they 
horſe, (being à detachment from the | had advantages during the ſiege not 
Marquis of Neucaſtle's army) com-] enjoyed by the other party; which gave 
manded by Lord Writhrington, were] them a great ſuperiority over the ene- 
defeated by the Earl of Mancheſter, Sir | my. They were in want of nothing, 
Thomas Fairfax, and Cromwell, near | the Parliament taking care to ſupply. 
Horncaſtle; when the Royaliſts loſt | them by ſea with money, and every 
five hundred men, who were flain, and | thing elſe ; the attempts of the Mar- 
a vaſt number, with all the colours and | quis, to intercept their ſtores were in- 
horſes were taken priſoners, with a | effeftual, as long as the communica- 
great booty; (in which action Crom- | tion between the Town, and the Par- 
well, had a very narrow eſcape.) Upon | liament's ſhips was kept open, and the 
this Lord Withrington, wrote to the Humber in poſſeſſion of their fleet. 
Marquis of Newcafite, before Hull, ac But this was not the caſe with the 
1725 quainting him with this diſaſter, Royaliſts, they were in great want of 
and the bad condition of his Majeſty's | money, and all necefſories ; beſides the 
affairs in Lincolnſhire, repreſenting that | diſadvantage of acting on the offenſive 
the whole country would be loſt, if he | againſt a Town, fortified by nature, 
was not immediately reinforced, The | ſtrengthened by art, well ſupphed with 
| Marquis directly ſammoned a council | the means of defence, and ſurrounded 
of war ; where they came to a reſolu- | Þy a country OO to the 1275 al 
tion to raiſe the ſiege. Accordingly, Cauſe. 
The fiege October 12th—The ſiege of Hull was] Some ſay, the ſiege was raiſed on 1 
of Hull, raiſed, after having been defended with | the 11th, others, on the 12th, but if ure. 
ed great bravery by Lord Fairfax, ſince we conſider, that the famous fally Was 


the ſecond of PRs (five weeks and | not made till the 11th, the variety of 
operations 


4 


| 


9 


7644. 


mat after the battle a Meſſenger was] 


= dead bodies recently expired, that there 


for a garden, in Trinity-Houſe-Lane, 


attempts on Hull, 
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operations therein, that the battle near 


Horncaſtle, was fought that very day; 


diſpatched from thence to Hull, and 
that Lord Fairfax, held a council of 
war; the latter account carries the 
greateſt air of probability, as affording 
a proper ſpace of time for theſe different 
tranſactions, which were executed pre- 
vious to the Marquis's giving up his 
The day however, 
on which the ſiege was raiſed, was ob- 
ſerved with the greateſt demonſtrations 


of joy, as a holiday, till the reſtoration | 


of Charles II. What number of men 
were ſlain in the Town, during the | 


ſiege is not aſcertained, as there is no 
tradition to be depended upon. 


One 
account ſays ſo few as twenty or thirty, 
but this is abſurd, to ſuppoſe that in 
ſo many ſallies, and ſkirmiſhes for up- 


wards of five weeks, no more ſhould be 
deſtroyed. 


In all probability, many 
hundreds periſhed of the beſieged. 


This opinion is corroborated by a 


Conjec- 
Core circumſtance, very appoſite to ſuch a 
wi conjefture. A day or two before the 
Hull. 


 fiege was raiſed, it was repreſented to 
the Mayor and Aldermen, by the 


Church-Wardens of the High- Church; 


that the Church- Vard, was ſo full of 


was no room left to bury any more. 
They therefore, deſired leave to treat 


for a burying- ground, to inter them for 
the future. As therefore, there was no 
infection in the Town, we may reaſon- 
ably conclude this extraordinary mor- 


tality, was occaſioned ec. the fiege of 
Hull. | 


Though Lord Fairfax, had promiſed 
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to make the Town fatisfaQtion, for the 


mentioned) they never obtained the 
leaſt reſtitution ; but he fill maintain- 
ed himſelf in his government, where 
he aQted in a molt arbitrary manner, till 
he was Called away to undertake the 


King. 


Gates of the Town were opened again, 


ſums he had levied on them, (as before 


fiege of York ; where the Marquis of 
Newcaſile, now commanded for the | 


The Royaliſts being departed, the 


the Bridges were let down, and the 


works being levelled, things began to 
flow in their ancient channel, and the 
place reſumed the appearance of peace 
and quiet. Sir Thomas Fairfax, the 
Governor's ſon, being returned from 
keen made feveral excurſions 
into Holderneſs and Yorkſhire, and ha- 
raſſed the Royaliſts about Burlington, 
Scarborough, Malton, Burton, Sc. Sc. 


went. 


* 
the Triſi rebels, (who had long been 


troops, which could be ſpared were 
ſent to him, who acted with various 


| ſucceſs in the King's ſervice. in the 


north. At length Lord Fairfax went 
out, and intirely routed the Jriſſi army. 
In this action Colonel George Monk, 
afterwards General Monk, and Duke 


| of Albermarle, who brought in Charles 


II.) was taken and ſent priſoner to the 
E 3 Tower; 


carrying victory W mi wherever he 


The King having 8 truce with 


in rebellion) ſo. contrived that all the 
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Tower; when he afterwards took arms 
But Charles did 
himſelf infinite prejudice, as he there- 
by confirmed the ſuſpicion entertained 


by many, and induſtriouſly propogated 


by his enemies, that he had privately : 


favoured the Iriſh rebellion. 1 Here 
the women of Jreland, proved them 


ſelves not inferior to thoſe of Scotland, 


. Tumult of 
vomen. 


the war. 


(before- mentioned) in military proweſs. 
A hundred and twenty of the fair ſex 
of that country, armed with long 
knives, with which they had done a 
deal of miſchief, were taken priſoners, 
to the great ſurprize of the aſtoniſhed 
1 


Theſe are not the only inſtances, ol 
the interference of the women during 
This year three thouſand 
female orators, with white filk ribbons 
in their hats, preſented a petition for 
peace to the Commons. Not ſatisfied 
with the general anſwer they received, 


they came in a tumultous manner, to 


the door of the houſe, exclaiming— 
« Peace, peace, give us thoſe traitors, | to 
« who are againſt peace, give us that 
« dog Pym. Part of the trained- 
bands firing with powder only to fright 
them away, they laughed at them, 2707 


finding a heap of brick-bats'in the yards, 


forced to retire, At length they were 


in vain, drew their ſwords, and wound- 


on the ſpot, and another of theſe 


diſperſed. Two. of the moſt credible, , 5. 
authors, have differed in their accounts 1644. 
of this tumult, the firſt ſays, that many 
were killed and wounded, and that the 
combatants, were the wives of ' ſub-; 
ſtantial citizens; the other, that they 

were the meaner ſort of people, which 
ſeems to be the moſt probable, "as other 

| lng ſcarce credible. 


The Parliament des after various 1 
negotiations, aſſociated the Scots in pn 
their warfare againſt the King, they 5 
entered England in January, this year, 
and in May, being joined by the Earl 
of Mancheſter and Cromwell, with their 
forces, they laid ſiege to Vor. The 
| Lord Governor Fairfax, having com- —— 
mitted Hull to the Government of the Holl. 
Mayor, and ſome of his confidential 
officers; marched with his ſon Sir 
Thomas, and all his troops to join 
them, when the city was taken ſome fen by the 
time after, and Lord Fairfax appoint- 1 ar 
ed Governor. 


York ta» 


The loſs of York, was army. 
ſoon followed with that of all the north N 
to the Royal cauſe. | 5 
Thus have Wade, as nen 5 
tial an account, of the military tranſj- 
actions of Hull, as we could collect, 
during the ſtruggles between the King 
and Parliament, for this important port; 


pelted the centinels ſo that they were 


obliged to ſend for ſome troops to 
ſcatter them, who after uſing fair words 
ed them. A ballad finger was killed 


heroines loſt her noſe, before they were 


and though the inclinations of the in- 
habitants in general, ſeems to have 


temporiſed, as the intereſt of either 
party, preponderated in the ſcale of 


ſucceſs, (if we may judge from their 
operations in the war) it was the opi- 
nion of many, that had they been at 
liberty to have acted, according to the 
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a dictates of their own hearts, there _— Wiig and Tory. On the committee 3 
1644: have been a great majority in favour} were Mr. 7 homas Raikes, the Mayor, 1644- 


Com- 
= of fat, for the purpoſe of confiſcating the 


of the King. But it was with this 
Corporation and inhabitants, as with 


many other individuals and commu- 


nities, whoſe conſequence, or locality 
precluding a neutrality, were often pre- 
cipitated into actions, contrary. to the 
ſentiments they had adopted; free 
election was overwhelmed, by the tor- 
rent of coercive violence, there was no 
time for deliberation, the ſyſtem of 
propriety was deranged, by the urgent 


the danger of an unavailing oppoſition, 

ſuch the terrifying examples, made of 
thoſe who dared to eſtabliſh an opinion 
of their own, unſecured by the protec- 
tion of arms, that there was no chance 
of ſteering, through a precarious fluc- 
tuation of principle; except yielding 
to the current of popular regard which 
ever way it ran, and paying an implicit 
obedience, as they crouched beneath the 
uplifted ſword, and impending 1 
of inteſtine war. 


A committee 11 esel now | 


"eſtates of ſuch, as had ſhewn any at- 
tachment to the Royal cauſe, who were 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Cavaliers, 
as the other party was by that of | 
Roundheads, (owing to a tumult of ap- 
prentices in London, who wore their 
hair cut round, when the Queen look 
ing out of a window, obſerved what a 
handſome Roundhead there was) fince 


better known by the appellation of 


Aldermen Roper, Barnard, Peck, Pop- 
ple, Denham, and Chambers. 


Though at this diſtance of time, it 
cannot be very intereſting to the pub- 
lic, to know the names of ſuch per- 
ſons, who were more immediate ſuffer- 
ers in this Town, and the adjacent 
country, by the calamities in which all 
ranks and degrees of people were more 
or leſs involved; yet as individuals 


may poſſibly recognize their anceſtors, 
calls of immediate preſervation; ſuch J 


or thoſe of their friends among the 
number, we ſhall give an account of 


ſuch, as are come to our knowledge. 
Among the former, were Mr. Alder- : 
man Watkinſon, Meſſrs. William Thorn- ſufferers, 


ton, Edward Dobſon, Matthew Topham, 
Richard Parkins, Robert Cartwright, 
Richard Brown, Thomas Swan, Robert 


Fairborn, John Audley, Chriſtopher Wat= 


fon, William Ford, Chriſtopher Shaw, 
Morris Corney, Luke Wittington, Thomas 
Williamſon, and Robert Finiburn, with 


1 others of the inhabitants and burgeſſes; 


of the latter Sir Michael Marton, Sir 
Thomas Rudſton, Meſſrs Thomas Brooks, 
James Brooks, Robert Hildyard, Michael 
Marton, Robert Holdenby, Jeſland Piercy 


| William Rudſton, Charles Bacon, John 


Langvile, John Dalton, Thomas Eaftoft, 


and Thomas Perrot, of Haſſel, with 


many other gentlemen, who had eſtates 
in this country. Theſe unfortuate 
perſons, were puniſhed for their loyal- 
ty, with the loſs of their lands, tene- 
ments, and goods ; all their property 

. was 
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was ſeized on, their families turned out 
of doors, and they were reduced to a 
ſtate of the greateſt miſery and ruin. 
It appears by the receipts of the com- 
mittee, that there was to the amount 
of eighteen thouſand pounds raiſed by 
theſe ſequeſtrations, in, and about Hull, 
a very large ſum in thoſe days ; part of 
which was applied towards the payment 
of the Scoth army, which entered Eng- 
land, in January, 1644, (and were by 


ament, to be paid monthly, thirty thou. 
ſand pounds, out of the ſequeſtered 


eſtates of Cavaliers, Sc.) part was diſ- 


tributed to the Governors of Towns for | 
the times, the ſword of juſtice was 


their fidelity, part to the commiſſioners, 


and the reſt was appropriated by the | 


Parhament, 
uſe. 1 
Towards the latter end of the year, 


to their own particular 


the Corporation preſented a petition 
to Parliament, repreſenting “ T hat 
* they were much impoveriſhed, and 


« almoſt ruined by the civil war, and 


* particularly that the late ſiege had 
 « ſuſpended all trade, and the Town 


« fell into great decay thereby; that 
« the houſes, walls, jettys, bridges, and 


« fortifications, were in the greateſt | 


« want of repair, and the revenues of 
« the Town exhauſted, alienated, and 
« reduced; inſomuch that they did 
« not know what courſe to purſue, be- 
« ing utterly at a loſs for ſubſiſtence ; 
« they therefore prayed to be exempted 


« from aſſeſſments, till they had indem 


« nified themſelves, for the great ex- 


Parliament; 


© pence they had been at, RE the 


CT. fege; Sc. 


But the Parliament, though their # 
Without 


misfortune had been incurred in their, 
ſervice, and all jnternal peace deſtroy- 
ed, by their ſteady adherence ' to this 
cauſe; though they had in their col- 
lective capacity, bid defiance to their 
Sovereign, and many of them as indi- 
viduals, been reduced to beggary, from 
a ſtate of opulence, from the enjoyment 
of the ſuperfluities, to the want of the 
neceſſaries of life; yet no regard was 
paid to the remonſtrance. Thus was 


lowed up in the general diſtraction of 


ſheathed, and that of deſolation raged; 
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ucceſs. 


the attention due to particulars, ſwal- . 


while the Parliament, with an ingrati- 


tude, which ſtrongly marks the depra- 
vity of human nature, ſhut their ears 
to the complaints and calls of the peo- 


ple, to redreſs grievances, themſelves 


had occaſioned at Hull, where reſtitu- 


tion might have been expected; at the 


very time they were engaged in a rebel. 


lion -againſt their Sovereign, for a re- 


miſſneſs to redreſs the grievances of the - 


nation, at their own immediate ſuit. | 


The ſame year the burgeſſes and in- | 


habitants, infected by the fanatical con- 


tagion, which ſeems to have ſeized all 


ſorts of people, on the part of the 
carried away by the ſtream 


[of preſbyterian influence, and duped 
by the hypocriſy of the times, ſent a pe- 
tition, (ſigned by enn, en 


To 


as follows : 


% 


Petition - 


KINGSTON-UPON-HUL I. „ 


a To the Right Worſhipful NICHOLAS. 
1644. 


 DENHAM, EH: Mayor of the Town 
and County of King ſton-upon- Hull, 
and to the Aldermen his brethren, the | 
humble Petition of the e and 


5 Inhabitants thereof. 


 SHEWETH, | 


HAT your worſh: fat Pecan 
« weighing the many heavy engage 


to the Ma. © ments to Almighty God, for his 
giſtrates, 


“ gracious miraculous. deliverance of 


cc this Town, from the bloody cavaliers, 
* cannot but exceedingly grieve and 


0 groan, at tlie daily beholding of un- 
« worthy abuſes herein, which we juſtly. 


2 fear will bring down ſome inſupport- | 


« able- judgment upon us, and rather 
« becauſe the national Covenant fo firong- 
« ly binding us all to reformation, is ſo 

« groſsly thawrted by our notorious | 
« wickednels, the chief whereof i in our 
« apprehenſions, i is that ſwiniſh fin of | 
« drunnkeneſs. much. reigning amongſt | 
« us, and accompanied with other im- 
« pieties, as. ſwearing, Sabbath break- 


ing, and contempt of the public,, firſt. 


« occaſioned by two much levity, and 
the inſufferable ſuperfluity of tip- 
0 « pling houſes, whereby almoſt every 


I corner of our Town is polluted with 
4 Joathſome vomit, to the great provo- 
cation of God's wrath, and ſeducing 


* of all godly ſpirits, in which caſe 
« your Petitioners are bold to addreſs 


: « themſelves to your Worſhips, who 


4 under God have the fole power of 


* redreſs, and to whom the ſword of 
10 juſtice is by God's good providence 
* committed mainly for that end.“ 


MAV it thereſore pleaſe your Wor- 8 | 
< ſhips, to ſuppreſs all ſuperfluous nor- 1544. 
« licenſed tippling houſes, and take 
« ſpecial care, that all thoſe whom 
* your wiſdom things meet to licence, 
'* be regulated according the intereſt of 
« the law in that caſe provided, where- 
« by all willful waſte may be ſuppreſſed, 

e and woeful want prevented, that as 
©© God hath made this Town a ſpecial 
« object of his mercy, ſo that your 
« worſhips would by your fatherly care, 
* endeavour to make it a ſpecial pattern 
* of piety and ſobriety, to all places 
« about you, whereby God may be 
« olorified, your Worſhips honoured, 
all ſcandal be moved; and the Town 
jm you be blefled; which is, and ſhall 
« be as in duty bound, the daily prayers- 
«© of your humble Petitioners.” 


Whether the Magiſtrates were of- Oblercze 
fended at the officious interference of thereon. 
the Burgeſſes or mhabitants, or whether | 
they had any intereſt againſt. the ſup- 
preſſion of ale-houſes, does not appear. 

But it ſeems the petition, had not as is 
ſuppoſed much effekt, and the reaſon 
given for this conjecture is ſomewhat 
extraordinary, viz. becauſe the means 
that were propoſed, to aboliſh drunken 
neſs were falſe, erroneous, deftruftive to 
the Town, and could never anſwer the 
end. How this can be reconciled to 
reaſon, we cannot ſay. At preſent it 
is an eſtabliſhed principle, in the go- 
vernment of the Metropolis, and in- 
deed in the police of every town, chat 
there is nothing ſo much conduces to 


' the encouragement of vice, as the num 
Fs | ber 
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ber of thoſe receptacles for idle, drunken 


1644. and diſorderly perſons, called public- 
" — houſes; which if too numerous are 


»» 


conduct of ſuch places. 
of James IV. one of the monopolies 


fuſion and oppreſſion. 


juſtly deemed public nuiſancs. Great 


care therefore is, or ought to be taken 


in granting licences, and regulating the 
In the reign 


complained of, was that of ale-houſes, 
to licence which, the King had grant- 
ed a Patent ; this occahoned great con- 
At length the| 
buſineſs was thought of ſuch con- 
ſequence, that it was brought before 
the Parliament, and the two Patentees 
(who were inſatiable in exerciſing their 


privileges, had licenced an incredible 


number of houſes, and extorted money 
from the publicans) were ſeverely pu- 
niſhed ; one of them (having eſcaped) | 
was degraded from K nighthood, his 
eſtate confiſcated, condemned to per- 


petual baniſhment, and outlawed, The 


other alſo degraded, fined a thouſand 


pounds, impriſoned Tor life, and car- 


ried on horſeback, with his face to the 


tail through the ſtreets of London. 
As the famous Covenant is mention- 


ed in the Petition, as a motive for this 


ſtrange piece of pious ſupererogation, it 


may not be amiſs to explain the nature 
of the inducement for the Burgeſſes 
and inhabitants, out of their abundant | 
-zeal, to give by implication, ſo extra- 


their negle& of duty in the great work 


The Co. of Reformation. The ſolemn League 


venant. 


and Covenant originated in Scotland, 
and was a union or mutual e 


cally, — 
e rons, Knights, Gentlemen, Citizens, 
« Burgeſles, Miniſters of the goſpel, 


entered into by both nations recipro- 
e Thereby the Noblemen Ba- 


1644. 


WES 


* and Commons of all ſorts in the king- ' 
« doms of England, Scotland and Ire- 


« land, by the providence of God, 


* being under one King, and being of 
© one reformed religion, having before 


their eyes the g'ory of God, and 


25 the advancement of the kingdom of 
te their Lord and Saviour 1. ſas Chriſt, 
*« Ec. and calling to mind the trea- 


e mies of God, againſt the true re- 
cc ligion, &c. They therefore, for the 


6 preſervation thereof, determined to 


* cherous and bloody plots of the ene- 


tc enter info a mutual and ſolemn | 


. 


« League and Covenant, and ſwear to 
\* preſerve the reformed religion, again} 
« their common enemies, and . bring 
bs the three kingdoms to a uniformity of 
* worſhip, &c,—That the Lord might 
« delight to dwell in the midſt of them.— 
« To extirpate Popery, &c.—To pre- 
© ſerve the rights and privileges of the 


* Parliament, and defend the King's 
278 perſon, without any intentions to di- 


« miniſi his Majeſiy's JUST Power and 


* Greatneſs. —To puniſh incendiaries 


« and malignants, 
divided the King from his people, 
or the kingdoms from one another. — 
« To endeavour that the bleſſed peace, 


and fuch as have 


between the two kingdoms, may re- 


« main forever, and the union laſt to - 


« all poſterity. —To aſſiſt and defend 
« all that entered into the League and 
ue On, and that they Wa not 


; | . ſuffer 


16 
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« ſuffer themſelves by perſuaſion, or 
« terror to be divided, and that they 


e would reveal what they could not 


prevent, and would not give them- 


« ſelves up to a deteſtable indifference 
« or neutrality, but be conſtant and 
00 © zealous therein, againſt all oppoſi- 
es tion whatſoever.— That becauſe the 
Kingdoms were guilty of many ſins, 
te and provocations_againſt God, and 
“ his ſon Jeſus; Chriſt; they declared 


an unfeigned deſire to be humbled, 


tt becauſe they had not ſafficiently | 
« yalued the goſpel, laboured fur purity 
* and the power thereof; nor endea- 
« youred to receive Chriſt in their 


. hearts, which occaſioned other ſins, 
e Kc. — They therefore reſolved to go 


« before one another in the example of | 


* a Reformation That the Lord might 


_* turn away his wrath and eſtabliſh the 


„Churches, and kingdoms in peace 
and truth, beſeeching the Lord to 


_ «© ſtrengthen them, groaning under the 


Remarks 


dereon. 


weight of Antichriſtian tyranny, &c.“ 

This was the ſubſtance of that ſolemn 
League and Covenant; and this the 
Janguage of theſe gloomy republicans, 
who perſevered in their unprecedented 


union of enthuſiaſm, patriotiſm, and 


hypocriſy, till they proceeded to a 


length, at which none of them had ven- 
tured, even to immagine it poſſible to 


arrive. It ſeems at firſt rather ſtrange, 
that England, ſhould receive this Cove- 
nant from the Scots ; the truth WAS, 
the affairs of the Parliament were in a 
dad way; the King was maſter of Briſtol, 


the Marquis of Newraſtle, was ſuperior 


[to Lord Helen] in Yorkſhire ; and ho 
ſiege of Glouceſter, was commenced by 


the Royaliſts ; had they taken it, a ge- INE 


neral defection was to be apprehended 


by the Parliament, who therefore had 
no other refuge, but a union with the 


Scots. So material an aid was not to 
be loſt for the ſake of religion; which 
with a flexibility, generally apparent in 
all zealots, where intereſt” comes in 
competition, was now made ſubſervient 
to the purpoſe of obtaining an ally, and 
the Cobenant was crammed down the 
peoples | throats, (although the King 
Proclaimed againſt it) with terrible 
denunciations of vengeance, actual con- 
fiſcation, and outlawery, againſt all ho 
refuſed to ſubſeribe it, without delay. 


This year an ordianance was paſſed, 


to lay aſide the ancient Liturgy. The 
Knights and Burgeſſes were ordered to 


bring in the names of ſuch Divines 8 


er burnt 
in Hull. 


the ſeveral counties, as were thought 
fit to conſtitute an aſſembly, for new 
modelling the government of the 
Church, and ſuch care was taken in 
this nomination, that of one hundred 


and twenty, there were only about 


twenty, who were not avowed enemies 
to the eſtabliſhed worſhip, ſome of 


them infamous in their lives and the _ 


moſt of mean parts, and fcandalouſly 


ignorant; by theſe was formed a di- 


rectory, whereby the Church, to the 
great ſatisfaction of the Scats, was to 
appear puritanical. In conſequence 
of this, it was ordained “ That if any 

te perſon, ſhould hereafter cauſe the 


= Book of Common Prayers to be uſed 


A. D. 
1644 · 


A. D. 
1615. 


— for the excellent liturgy, compiled and 


niſhment, to ſay Amen; a ſtarched de- 


public, with certain extempore, frothy, 


8 55 , dox. Divines, of the kingdom, the peo- 
ple were compelled to join, and thoſe 


trumpets, and the beating of the drum, . 
: n them to the flames. 
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ein any Charch, Chapel, or public! 
« place of worſhip, or, in any private! 
60 place or family, within the kingdom 
« of England, &c. the offender ſhould | 
« pay for the firſt offence two, pounds, | 
for the ſecond ten pounds, and for 
ce the third, a whole year! $ impriſon- | 
& ment, Sc. | | 8 

This occaſioned ſtrange ofofog| 
throughout the whole nation, and 
ignorance, ſpiritual pride, folly, and 
madneſs, was propagated in aA parts ; 
inſtead of the regular worſhip, a redi- 
culous inſtitution took place; whereby 
every conceited, canting enthuſiaſt, who | 


13 In September, the plague broke out 


| ven out of Town; 


en OF 


A. 
again at Hull, to the great terror of the 35 


inhabitants; upon which all public Fo 
meetings ale- houſes, churchings, chril- = ER 
tenings, burials, fealtings, ſchools, Sc. 
were ſtrictiy prohibitted; all ſwine, 
dogs and cats, were deſtroyed, or dri- 
the ſhambles and 
| daughter houſes, were ordered to be 
kept perfealy clean; the moats to be 
purified, with freſh water being let into 
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them, Be. By which timely Precau- 


X 


tion the contagion ſoon ceaſed. 5 


We are now approaching to that 
period, when a King of England, was 


A. D. 
1646. 


imagined he had a call, diſturbed the 


fanatical effuſions, in their congrega- 
tions; in which they being ſubſtituted 


approved by the moſt learned ortho- 


who could not repeat after the kolder- 
forth, were compelled on pain of pu- 


portment, and unintelligibie ſtile, now 
became the faſhion; and the cheerful 
aſpe& of conſcious innocence, gave 
way (under a notion of ſceting the 
Lord) to a melancholy gloom. wy he 
loldiers aſſembled at Hull, took all the 
Books of Common Prayer, out of the 
Church, and carrying them to the 
Market- Place, there amidſt the loudeſt 
acclamations of joy, the ſound of the 


Charles 
Oes to 


condemned to death, by a ſentence pro- 


| nounced, by : thoſe, whole -viftorious e Scotch: 


army, 
arms, had in along courle of rebellion, . 


at length reduced him, to yield himſelf 

à priſoner to the Scots. i On the 27th 
of April, he left Oxford; attended only 
by two perſons, much embaraſſed. what 
to do. Having croſſed the country, he 
went to Henley, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
and Brentford, almoſt perſuaded. to go 3 
to London, thence to St. Albans, Har- 
borough, and Stamford, ſo. to Doun- 
nam, in Norfolk ; where he lay at a. 
little ale-houſe, one while paſſing for | 
the Tutor of one of his attendants, | 
ſometimes as a Doctor, at others, as 
a ſervant of a gentleman WhO accom- 
panied him. Having travelled about 


in a ſtate of irreſolution, what courſe to 
take, he at length went to Newark, : and 
committed himſelf to the Scotch army, 


where, he arrived the 5th of May; 1646. 
The 


arraigned. at the, bar of judgment, and . 


A. 
1626. 
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the treaties between them and the Par- 
liament, the payment of the 400. 
as arrears due to the former (ard 


.. which has been looked on, as the price 
of the King's perſon) their delivering 


him up, the ſubſequent treaties and 
tranſactions, with the final cataſtrophe, 
are all well known, and entirely beyond 
the limits of our preſent purpoſe; but 
though theſe are circumſtances, of 
which moſt perſons have a general 
knowledge, yet there are many, who 
are not at all acquainted with the 


previous circumſtances which led to, 


the Government of the Church by Elders. 
Theſe Preſbyterians were called Puri- 
tans, who originated in Scotland. 


bled a Commonwealth; to be agreeable 
to a Monarch, who' wanted to render 
himſelf abſolate 5' as the Church could 
be governed, and the ſupremacy of the 
King aſſerted, with greater facility when 
under one, than when ſubje& to, and 
divided among many; of this James 
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kind of Government, too much reſem- 2 | 


was fo confident, that he uſed to ex- 


claim, No Biſhop, No King, We have 
already ſaid, Charles, adopted all his 


and as we may ſay, prepared the can- 


5 vaſs for the exhibition of that bloody 
ſcene in the tragedy, Which was perform- 


King' s army, and the Parliament. 


| attain a competent knowledge of it, 
without having recourſe to, and per- ed by the name of Church and State 
minous, diffuſe, and tedious narratives, 


_ of this ſtrange, unparalled, and com- med all his enemies Puritans ; compre- 


Y ending not only thoſe brain- fick fools, 


Motives 


of the 
King, | 
Parlia- 
ment, and 
-ar my. 


ed at Whitchall ſhortly after, the chief tex 
ture of which, was compoſed of Royal 
Prerogative. As it will take up very 
little of the readers time, we ſhall ſhort- 


1 father's notions of deſpotiſm, conſe- 


quently he inherited a mortal averſion 


to theſe Preſbyterians, or Puritans; 
when the breach between the King and 
Parliament began to widen, the latter 


were. cloſely connected with the Scots, 


as:we have ſeen, andithere were ſeveral 


1y ſtate, ſo much of this buſineſs, as 
will. account for the proceedings of the 


"Thofe who are already maſters of the 
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mot, and wiſh to be better acquainted 
with it, may here (we flatter ourlelves)| 


haps being bewildered by. thoſe volu- 


plicated event. 


take the matter up from its 


0 
5 0 we muſt remind the reader, 
that when the reformation took place, 


Puritans in England: though there 


were many, who were averſe to Purita- 


nical, Preſbyterian doctrine; yet wiſhed 


the King to govern more agreeable to 
5 ſubje& may paſs i it over, thoſe who are 


the laws of the land. But Charles, 


committed a capital error, in his con- 


duct towards theſe two ſpecies of foes, 
who were in Zames's reign, diſtinguiſh- 


Puritans; for inſtead of weakening, by 
dividing them, he indiſcriminately ter- 


who oppoſed the diſcipline of the 
Church; but ſuch, as out of mere in- 
tegrity, oppoſed the encroachments of 


ee hd Preſbytery, that is, ru Prerogative of the oe and re- 


frained ; 


th 


TR. 


, 


A. D. 
7646. were branded with that title; driving 
b as it were, into a coalition, and bond 


of ſelf-defence, enemies, whoſe prin- | - 


ciples would never have admitted of a 
union, at the ſame time making uſe ot 
the Papiſts | occaſionally, who were 
diſguſtful to both parties, and e 
ed by the Queen. 

And now aroſe a monſter in the ſtate, | 


* 


Pepe. which at length was an inſtrument in 
dents. the hands of Cromwell ; who had hither- 
to lain perdue, to accompliſh deſigns 

brought to perfection by a ſubtilty, 

; which could only be found in him, who 
Cromwell i, the father of miſchief this was 


INDEPENDENCE. From which an 
entire ſect or faction was formed during 
this Parliament, at the beginning of 
which, there were only two diſtinct 
parties in the Engliſi Church, the 
Epiſcopalians or Church-of- England- 
Men, and the Preſbyterians. The IN 
DEPENDENTS were a ſet of men, 
who propoſed to aboliſh- the Monarchy 
entirely, and eſtabliſh a Commonwealth. 
They at firſt united with the Preſpyte- 
rians, but when they found their views 
extended no further than to diminiſh, 
without deſtroying the regal power, ſepa- 
rated from them. They were both un- 
animous, and it was their common 
intereſt, that the King's party ſhould. 
not prevail, in Which caſe they would 
Have him involved in the ſame ruin; 
it was this ſect, that Cromwell made uſe 
gf, to obtain the ends of his ambition: 
But they were violently exaſperated 
againft him, when they found he had 
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frained from the vices of the times, 
blican Government, only made uſe of 1646. 


under pretence of eſtabliſhing a Repu , N 


them, for his on advancement. Fin dia 

Theſe were in fact the Sotho who Various 
brought on the death of the King, _ 
when' inſtigated by Cromwell. Beſides 
theſe, various other ſects, and pleaſant 
conceits ſprung up; as Quakers, Ana- 
haptifls, Millinarians, Sweet-Singers of 
Ifrael, Adamites, Levellers, and Fifth 
Monarchy-Men; who thought them | 
felves: bound to advance- the kingdom ; 
of Chriſt. That the ſaints would take 
the kingdom themſelyes, and that the 
reign of King Jeſus would be e ſta-. 
bliſhed on earth, and head them. They 
were called F ifth-Monarchy-Men, be- pifth lo- 
cauſe they held forth the reign of _ 
' Chriſt. But Cromwell, roſe ſuperior to 
all! theſe fooleries, and cruſhed their. 
frantic aſſociations... 

The army conſiſted of "PElbytctians 1 The. army: 
| and Independants, but the former pre- 
| dominated; It was therefore, very un- 
favourable to Cromwell's ſcheme of ſub- 
verting the Government. He therefore, Cromwell 
determined to new model the army, 
and if he could not have effected this, 
all his deſigns muſt have miſcarried, 


"EL 


15 


| and he would have remained a private: 
Colonel of horſe,. unnoticed' and for- 


'got ; while he looked' on the Preſbyte- 
rian's fyſtem conſonant to Rebellion; 
he was as rigid as any of them; he 
ſung Pſalms to their tunes, and attend- 
ed their long ſermons. But as ſoon as 


he diſcovered: they intended only to re- 
ſtrain, and not extirpate the Monarchy,. 


Way 


for 
U 


5 dropped them. To prepare the 
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for the execution of his projects, he 


E. adopted a ftrit and unſocial humour, 
es refuſing to aſſociate with the officers, 


in their convivial exceſſes ; by which 
he attached all thoſe of a ſour and reſer- 
ved nature to himſelf. Having thus got 


_ aparty in the army, which as his aut ho- 


His un- 
common 


lubtilty 


rity increaſed, he enlarged and ſtrength- 
ened; there were now only three things 
wanting, which were—to create a jea- 
louſy between the Parliament and ar- 
my to throw the power into their hands: 
—and to get rid of ſuch as were not 
to his purpoſe. 


by his emiſſaries,. who aggravated the 


faults of Government, and inſinuated 


that Parliament prolonged the war, for 


the emoluments of the placemen among 


them. For this he was very near be- 
ing arreſted, and narrowly eſcaped for 
want of proofs. — The ſecond by a re- 
preſentation: to Parliament, of theſe 
very reports: he: had himſelf caufed to 


be circulated, and the neceſſity to put 


ſider the character, and abilities of the. 115 
late the latter; he was at once General 


ployment.. 


the army on a new eſtabliſhment,. by 


which all Members of Parliament, were 
excluded from military and civil em- 


At firſt ſight it will appear ſtrange, 


that he ſhould take ſuch pains to ex- 


clude himſelf, (who was a member, and 


conſequently. to reſign his commiſſion) 


from his command in the army; from 


which alone, he could hope to ſucceed 


in his. enterpriſes: But, when: we con- 


man, we mult be ſurpriſed at nothing 


be accompliſhes. 


He never intended 


to quit the army, and this maſter. ſtroke l 


The firſt he effected | 


20% 


is perhaps, one of the greateſt inſtances . . 
of his extraordinary talents; of which 1646. 
the Parliament, the army, and the peo- _ 


ple were equally the dupes. In the 


new arrangement Sir "Thomas, (after- 


wards Lord Fairfax, ſon of the Gover- 
nor of Hull) was made General; over 
whom, though a rigid Preſbyterian, 
Cromwell, (now Lieutenant and Gene- 


ral) had obtained an abſolute influ- 
Fence. 
ought to have reſigned, his commiſhon, 


He contrived, at the time he 


with the other members, to be ſent on 
ſervice into the weſt; and when at 


length he was to have been relieved,. 


Hs could not with decency abſent | 


himſelf, from the bouſe any longer, he 
ordered. i it ſo, by the help of. his crea- 


tures, that - Fairfax,. wrote a letter to 
the Parliament, deſiring CromwelPs at- 


tendance might be diſpenſed with, as he 


wanted him to command the horſe, or 
he could not perform what was ex 
pected from him. From this time, he 


governed. the. army, in the name of 


Fairfax, (on whoſe. reſignation. he was 


made General) thus being the anly 


[member who diſobeyed' an: ordinance, 
of which he was himſelf the cauſe; 
having brought things to this ſtate, the 
reſt followed of courſe, and the whole 
buſineſs went on in regular progreſſion. 


He inſpired the army with a diſtruſt of 


the Parliament ;; he made uſe of the 
latter, to new. model the former, and 


then inſtigated. the former, to annihi- 


of the forces, and . by his agents. ma- 
png the Houle. of Commons; he in 
like 


* 
a < 
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: Conjec- 
ture re- 


ſpetcting 


liver. 


of his own advancement ; 
concurrence of circumſtances, which 


views. 
Lieutenant-General, 
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like manner, irritated them againſt 
the Houſe of Peers, and when he had 


no longer any occaſion for them, turned 


them out of their own Houſe, and 
locked the doors; in the courſe of 
which proceedings, he diſplayed a 
greater ſhare of ſubtilty, diſſimulation, 
penetration, courage, hypocriſy, and 
addreſs, in his management of the ar- 
my, than was ever known before, or 
fince, to have fallen to the ſhare of any 
one man. | | 

It cannot be ſaid, at what time pre- 
ciſely, Oliver had conceived the project 


there was a 


promoted the ſucceſs of his ambitious 
Probably after his being made 
and on gaining 
the battle of Naifby, he might have 


formed ſome general views, and was 
led on, and encouraged by the events 
and fituation of affairs, to feize on 


that power, to which he would other- 


wiſe never have aſpired. The death 


of the King, was an event never thought 


of, either by the Parliament, or the 


Scots, and was accompliſhed entirely 


by the Independants, and intrigues of 


"ſented to the Commons; 


Oliver Cromwell; ſince they were ma- 
ſters of the Parliament, petitions 
againſt him multiplied, ſo that ſcarce 
a day paſſed, without one being pre- 
among others 
Somerſetſhire, petitioned that juſtice 
might be effected on the chief of the 
delinquents, for which they received 


ie thanks of the Houſe ; Norfolk, alſo | 


| thought he was mtitled to. 


in. 


deſired the King might be brought to A 5. 
impartial juſtice; the trial and enecu- 1446: 


tion ſoon followed. 


We ſhall make one ſhort obſervation 
on this event; the cauſe of 


Charles could not diveſt himſelf, of the 
principles imbibed in his youth. In 
a reconciliation with his Parliament; 
he muſt have ſubmitted to the laws of 
the land, and have leſs power than he 
Preroga- 
tive was his idol; the favourite Biick- 
ingham, agreeable to his .own intereſt, 
encouraged thoſe miſtaken notions. It 
was therefore, neceſſary the King ſfiould 
become another man, to extricate him- 
ſelf from the troubles he was involved 
This was a thing impoſſible; his 
anflexibility was invincible ; he gave 
manifeſt tokens of this temper, even 
when the axe might be ſaid to be im- 
pending over bis head; he perceived 
in the end, he had taken a wrong cauſe, 
But it was too late; he had broken in 


pieces the bond of faith, between him- 


elf and people; the moderate were 
confounded; the violent oppoſed him 
with unrelenting rage; the ſtate was 
convulſed; a variety of zealots dif. 
tracted the Commonweal; and in the 


end a flame was kindled, which fanned 


by the ambition of a fingle Man, never 
expired, till quenched by the ignomi- 
nipus effufion of the Royal blood. 


There ſeemed to be only one perſon, _ 
Fairfax 
capable of averting the King's fate, and and 


that was Fair fas, he was the nominal 
commander 


which Obſerva. 


I tions on 


may be ſummed up in a very few words. Charles's 
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commander of the army though con- had loſt, complimented the ſon, for 


well was ſo in fact, and averſe to his 
execution. But Cromwell, and his ſon- 
in-law, Ireton, aſſured him, that, The 


Lord had rejected the King, and exhor- 


ted him to obtain by prayer (according 


to the cant of the times) ſome direction 
from heaven; they then engaged him 
to ſeek the Lord, with Pſalms and La- 
mentations, till the fatal blow was 
ſtruck; on which it is ſaid, Fair fas 


. _ fainted way, when he heard it; but 


Of the 
Martyr- 


doom of 


Charles, 


NE 


that Cromwell, went and contemplated. 
the body, examining and thruſting his 
fingers, between the head and trunk; 
with a ſavage delight, worthy my _ 
anner of his Sovereign's deat. 
The day of his execution, has ſince 
been obſerved, as that of a Martyr; but 
to what was he a Martyr! ? Though re- 
ligion was the cauſe of his death; it 
was not in the defence of either of the 
Proteſtants, preſbyterians, or Epiſco- 
palians. The Proteſtant religion in ge- 
neral, does not hold Epiſcopacy to be 
an article of faith. The Preſbyterians 
ware odious to him, but they had no 
hand in putting him to death, if they | 
had, he might have been ſaid to have 
died a Martyr to the Epiſcopacy ; nor 
can he be called a Martyr, m defence 
of their religion againſt the Indepen- 
dants, as he offered to grant them all 
they could deſire. If he died a martyr, 


it was to the PREROGATIVE ; in 


fact he was no martyr. But the Church 
of England, having in the ſubſequent 
reign, recovered all her advantages ſhe 


| 


C 


ſhe had been deprived, by appointing 
that day a feſtival, which was noted for 
the murder of the father; when he 
was dead, and treaſon had done its 
worſt, the people (who had cried out 
for juſtice on him) as is common in 
ſuch caſes, were filled with commilera- 
tion; and all recollection of his errors, 
being abſorbed in the aſtoniſhment and 


horror, at his unprecedented ſufferings 


and death ; the whole kingdom beheld 
his Judges with deteſtation, and were 
overwhelmed with ſorrow, at the mur- 
der of the King; who certainly was 
endued with many virtues, and noble 
A qualities, there is room to believe, that 
his failings were entirely the conſe- 
| quence of his deſign to enſlave Eng- 


land, for whenever he deviated from 
ſincerity, it was only to facilitate che | 


ſucceſs of that deſtructive project. 


Having thus touched upon this cle. 
brated tranſaction, which we have an- 


ticipated, that we may not be inter- 


rupted with a matter, which though 


not immediately attached to this Hiſtory, 


certainly had in general, a relative 


effe& on all parts of the kingdom, we 


hall return to the affairs of this Town. 


1 


reſtoring thoſe privileges, of which 1626. 


The Parliament taking into con- A. b. 


better ſecurity of Hull, enacted— That 


fideration, what ſhould be done for the Tru 


Garriſon 


for the better keeping of. the ſame for Sppointed 
the King and themſelves, there ſhould 
be a perpetual ſtanding Garrifon there- 


in, at the public ante of the nation. 
H — That 
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p. That Sir Thomas Fairfax, ſhould be 


1647. 


_ guilty of plotting to betray the Town, 


Remon 
trance of 
the Town 


arriſon, 


bitants; fo that four or five families 


| faring men, it would be very improper, 
to have ſoldiers quartered among their 


they would) muſt bring a prodigious. 


| ſtrated againſt admitting the Garriſon, 


THE HIS 


Governor thereof ; with full power to 
puniſh offenders, as need ſhould re- 
quire.—That whoever ſhould be found 


and ſurrender it to the King and Queen, 
or any of their party; or who ſhould. 
relieve any one that had been in arms 
againſt Hull, with money or victuals; 
or if any perſon ſhould repair from the 
Town of King ſton-upon- Hull, to the 
King, Queen, or Cavaliers, or carry any. 
letters or meſſages to them, or any of 
them, except by the commands of both 
Houſes of Parliament. Such perſon, 
ſhould immediately be puniſhed Wine 
death, as a traitor, 


The Corporation 8 remon- 
alledging, that the Town: was very po- 
ſcarce dwellings enough for the inha- 
were obliged to live under one roof. 


As they conſiſted almoſt wholly of ſea- 


wives and children, when their huſ- 
bands were abſent. That the ſoldiers | 
marrying in the Town (as undoubtedly 


charge upon it, already almoſt ruined 
by the contributions, taxes and loſſes, 
they had ſuſtained in the Parliament's 


ae 
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one farthing.— That they had ſuſtained , 


in their ſhipping and trade beyond ſea, 

as no one regarded the laws, or rights 
of property. — That many houſes be- 
longing to the Town without the walls, 
were blown up, burnt, or pulled down 
in the beginning of the ſiege, to the 
loſs of many thouſand pounds. — That 
they had ſuſtained a very conſiderable 
loſs, by the ſeveral floodings of the 
country, when the banks were cut, 
and the ſluices opened. That it had 
coſt them above ten thouſand pounds, 
in repaifs of the Fortifications and 
Blocktiouſes,: ſince the war began. 


That the charge of lining the Town 


Walle, the great Rampart, or open. 
F ort of the South-End, coſt above one 
thouſand pounds. That there were a- 


Ee the pulous, and ſo. ſmall, that there were bove three hundred poor families al- 


ready in. the Town, and if a, Garriſon. 

was admitted; there would ſoon be as 

many more, and that they were very 

poor. At length they plainly told the 
Parliament, that they were reduced to a 
Rate of indigence.— That they would 
never acquieſce i in ſuch an impoſition... 
hat they were reſolved, never to 
yield up this point. And they de- 
clared, if they ſhould attempt to ſettle-, 
a Garriſon upon them by force, con- 
trary to the petition, of right, the 
freedom of the nation, and the laws of, 
the land, they feared; it would not be 


ſervice.— That they had lent above 
thirty thouſand pounds on. their ac- 


counts, to Sir Fohn Hotham, Lord Fair : 


0 which they had not been reimburſed 


| done without bloodſhed, 5 
We have in many inſtances feen, Remarks 


fax, and 'Sir Jof Meldrum, and others; that: there were few people, who could 


talk better upon, or were more ſenſible 


of 


about thirty thouſand pounds daa 2. oo 
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kith of their grievances, than the good merchants were much oppreſſed in AD; 
1647. Town of King flon-upon- Hull: but we | their concerns, to the amount of two — 
have not met with a ſingle one, where | hundred thouſand pounds. A general 

their actions correſponded therewith ; | furvey was now taken, of all the defi- 
they always patiently ſubmitted to the | ciencies, in the Towns Walls, Caſtles, 
extortions practiſed upon them; they | and Blockhouſes, and the neceſſary 
received a Governor againſt their will, | repairs were W 8 at ſix thouſand | 
they ſuffered the Charter to be viola- | fix hundred pounds. 
ted, their Magiſtrates to be inſulted, 
their trade to be interrupted, and their 


* a 


The Town having been OR very 

ir particular in their obſervation of Lent, 
liberties to be invaded; and in the ſ even in thoſe troubleſome times. Or- _ _ 
preſent caſe, when we ſhould expect 


| ders were iſſued by the Mayor and 
they would have ſhut their Gates, and Aldermen, that it ſhould be moſt ſtrict- 
taken advantage of a ſituation, which | 


1y obſerved, and that no butchers inn- 
ſeems by nature adapted to their pre- Keepers, alehouſe-keepers, tiplers, or 
ſervation, againſt every kind of en- 


victuallers, whatſoever, within the 
croachment upon their priviledges ; Town, ſhould kill, or dreſs any man- 
after all their vapouring, and brava- 


ner of fleſh, or expoſe the ſame to 
does, they tamely ſubmitted. And | fel}, under ſevere penalties... _ 8 
the Parliament, regardleſs of their re- | The 30th of Se ptember, Mr. Peregrine = 0 
monſtrance, who had long diſregarded Pelkam, the Member, was. choſet | 
all paper: ties, eſtabliſhed their Go- Mayor; of n notice, 
vernor at Hull; which in all probabi- and acquainted the Houſe therewith,, 
lity had they. met with reſiſtance, they 3 


but as they were not able to ſpare him, 
would have endeavoured. to effect by . Ron 8 a r 
the ſword; in the more coercive cha. 2 


| ſhould receive no prejudice reſpecting 
racters of blood. 2 the Charter, by his abſence on the day 
About this time, fifty yards of the of election, and that the former Mayor 
Town-Wall, between Poſtern, and | ſhould officiate for him, till he was at 
Myton-Gates, fell into the ditch, oc- 


| ten leiſure to act, and appointed Mr. John 
caſioned through. the exceſſive rains, Ramſden, to be his deputy, and be in- 
which had underminded' it, on one fide, | veſted. with the ſeal, ſword; mace, plate,, 


and. the great weight of the. earth which and other inſignia, belonging to that 

preſſed upon it on the other, the repairs office; who held the Mayoralty till the 

orf which coſt three hundred pounds, | death of Mr. Pelham, which happened 
an expence they could: very ill afford, | ;, March following, when Mr. Thomas: 


having ſuſtained great loſſes at ſea, by | Rai es, was ordered to ſuperintend the 
pirates and ſtorms; by which, the _ Corporation 
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which was paid 247. 35. 3d. to the 
Reader and Curate of the High, and] 


Schoolmaſter, they paid 14677. for 


them, and at the reſtoration gave them ; 
ment, and were turned out, 


. 
1649. 


. 
Common- thenſome, and dangerous, was aboliſhed ; 


* conſequently the ſolemn League and 


Avcalth 


% Government 


ſoever refuſed to take this oath, ſhould. 
be incapable of holding any place, or 


Aldermen 


of Hull 
ejected. 


turned out. 


| Charter 


of Hull, and the County, amounting. 


form whereof was“ That every mem- 
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Corporation, for the remainder of the 0 


time. The King's fee-farm rents being 
expoſed to fale, the Town bought thoſe 


to 1561. 7s. 8d. per annum; out of 


Low Churches, and a ſalary to the 


to . II. 8 | ; 


1 — 


C H A p. XVIII. 


The INTERREGNUM, with the Reign 


% CHARLES II. Oc. Sc. 


HE King being And, and the Mo- 
narchy voted unneceflary, bur- 


Covenant, which was made expreſsly 


againſt his Majeſty, expiring with him, 
the Commons prepared a new oath, 


which was called the Engagement, the 


ber would be true and faithful to the 
eſtabliſhed, without 
« King or Houſe of Peers.“ and who- 


office, in Church, or State. Mr. Bald- 
win, head maſter of the Grammar-ſchoo], 
and Mr. John Ramſden, refuſed to 
ſubſcribe to the new Engagement, being 
repreſented to the W N they were 


There being now two vacancies in 


« the good, the 


on, and the ejection of Mr. 1 

in direct violation, of the liberties and 
privileges of the Town, Meſſrs Fran- 
cis Dewick, and John Key, were in- 


mality and trouble (as they termed it) 


abſolutely refuſed che oath of Engage- 
in the room 
of whom, Meſſrs, John Roper, Richard 


Wood, and Lancelot Rogers, were im- 


8 appointed, with full power 


to exerciſe their office without election. 


The Town having ſuſtained great 
loſſes during the civil war, and being 
much impoveriſhed, preſented the fol- 
lowing petition to Parliament, for re- 


lief from the burthen of taxes and aſ- 


ſeſſments, under which they laboured, 
and were no longer able to diſcharge. 


PETITION io the PARLIAMENT. 

„OUR Petitioners for ſeveral 
« years paſt, groaned under the burthen 
* of an unequal proportion in all their 
tt aſſeſſments of this Commonwealth 
e compared with other places of the 
« like trade and traffick with them; 


„men equal, if not of much greater 


* eſtates in the country, not paying half 
« the proportion, that the inhabitants 
« of this Town doth ; who conſidering 


t with filence, and undergone the bur- 


a der 


the bench, by the death of Mr Feffer- | 


3 


then, until many th them ſunk un- 


A. D; 
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truded on the Corporation, as Alder- 
dermen ; without the ſuperſtitious for-. 


of an election by Burgeſſes; ſoon after 
which, three more of the Aldermen 


A. D. 
1652; 


+ 3. Petition, 


peace, and often. 
1 © times, the great neceſſities of the 
| © whole Commonwealth, have ſat down 


4258. e diſabled to pay any more; may it 
. pleaſe you to underſtand, that as we 
« are-almoſt undone. with grievances: 
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ce der it, and. are utterly; ruined and 


© that they have chiefly proceeded from 

* our. Town, having been a, Garriſon 
Town from the beginning of the 
© war; that by, and through the often 
exchange, and removal of the ſoldiers 
thereof into field ſervice, the poor of 


. © the ſoldiers upon their removal, con- 
© Rantly leaving their wives and chil- 


* fe, who. cannot, nor wall nat pay, as 
te pay the ſame.”* | 
petition was attended with, moſt pro- 


| with before. For the very important 


* dren behind them; and that our 
„ Town, ſubſiſting for the moſt part of 
e the ſea trade, hath had prodigious 
« great loſſes, ſince the Holland wat 
* broke out; inſomuch, that many of 
* the chief merchants and inhabitants 
have been, and are, by the ſame to- 
* tally ruined, and others enforcedꝭ to 
« withdraw themſelves aut, of the 
« Town; the deadneſs, and univerſal 
* decay of trade is ſo great, that mul- | 
85 titudes of families here, which did 
ce formerly give good relief, for their 
06 diſtreſſed neighbours, are now en- 
« forced to beg relief to themſelbes 3 
de and ſince, that our burthen does daily 
ct increaſe, by the moſt of our mari- 


« ners and ſeamen, voluntarily. puffing | 


<« themſelves, and being preſſed into | 


«the ſervice of the Commonwealth at 
« ſea, ſo that theſe ſeamen, that did 


& bear a good proportion in our aſ- 


ac ſeſſment, now claiming t the ſame pri- 
cc vileges with the ſoldiers in the Gar- 


To « riſon, caſl all the Foot ren { ſome 


4. 2404 


Garriſon in, ee 1 conſent of the 
Magiſtracy. 44 

An order being made this year, for 
the ſurrender of Charters, to the end, 
that the King's name might be ex- 


wealth inſerted in the new ones; that 
they complied with the demand, nor 


what method the Corporation took to 
evade it, moſt likely thinking it hazar- 


dous to part with it, they delayed it 
till it was forgot, in the more conſe- 


the ſame time another arrived, where. 
by Mr. Alderman Rogers, was appoint= 
ed Mayor for the year enſuing, and 
| Alderman Parkins, was turtied out, 
and Mr. Raikes put in. | 


He had 
diſſolved mf 


\ 


the. ſummit of. bis ambition. 
13 5 


It does not appear a ſucceſs this 
bably no better thatt what they met 


avocations of the ne Parliament, to ſet- 
tle the form of government, engroſſed 
| the attention of the Members ſo entire- 
_ © the Town. have been daily increaſing, ly, chat it is hardly probable they could 
ſpare time to redreſs the grievances of 
a ſingle ton; to which they had ſhewn 
ſo little regard, as ſoon as they had got 


it into their own power, as to put 4 


punged; and that of the Common- 


of this Town, together with the Mace | 
were ſent for; but it does not appear 


quential events which ſucceeded. At 


209. 


. 


* heretofore, b hol nable to 8 
„ being wholy u . 


| 42 8 A. Di 
Oliver Cromwell, had n now arrived at 1653- 


210 


1653. tion of violence, which had aſſiſted 
F him to diſſolve the Monarchy ; at the 
ſame time proteſting, © He had fought 


Parlia- 
Meant, 


to reſign a government, to the manage- 
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dillolved that Parliament, by an exer- 


«the Lord night and day.—That he 
«would rather ſlay him, than put him 
upon that work.'”— He had appoint- 
ed on aſſociation of above a hundred 
perſons, who he dignified with the 
name of a Parliament ; a ſet of wretches 
of low birth, and mean intelleQs, ſo 
void of knowledge and experience, that 
he forſaw they would ſoon. be obliged 


ment of which, they were ſo inadeqate. | 
They were compoled of Fifth-Mon- 
archy-Men, Anabaptiſts, Independents, 


&c. &c. They rejected the common 


chriſtian names, ſuch as John, Thomas, 
Richard, Sc. For which they ſubſtitut- 
ed others out of the Old Teſtament, | 
Habbakuk, and Zero- 


fuch as Hezzekiaþ, H 
Babel: whole ſentences were uſed as 


Stand-faſt-on-high, Stringer—Fight-the F 


the Houſe with a detachment of ſol- 
diers, aſked them 
there? They anſwered —— They 


« were ſeeking the Lord.” — On which 
«to go elſewhere, as to 


he told them 
ce his certain knowledge, he had not 
ee been there ſeveral years. By 
an eaſy tranſition; the Sovereign power 
was transferred from the council of 
officers (his creatures) to Cromwell, who 


on the 16th of December, was declared, C 91 
and ſolemnly inſtalled; Lord Protector Protefiog.. 


of the Cmmonwealth.. 
All the Corporations now ſent up 


their addreſſes, and among the reſt mrs | 


of Hull; as follows: 


The humble Petition of the Mayor and 
Burgeſſes, of King ſton- upon- Hull, 10 
las. Highneſs the Lord Protector of 


the Commonwealth. o, England, Scot-. 
land; and Ireland, and 95 the Wore enzons; 
thereunto belonging... 


© The only wiſe = wonder work 


„ What they did 4,D. 
93 


good-fight-of= Faith, Whight—God re- 
ward Smart —and a praying leather- 
ſeller, called Praiſe God, Barebones ; 
who was a principle Member, and from | 
whom the Parliament was denominated 
the Barebone Parliament, This whin- 
ing aſſembly. of fanaticks, only ſat five] 
months, the object of ridicule and 
contempt to the whole nation. The 
eonſequence is obvious, on the 12th af 
1 I PE 2 eee, '© neſs, yet we hope again that God 
to the council of officers 7 but not till Py 1 7 . ieee BY 
ſome of them had begun to proteſt | e 8: 8 


e as, we are bound to deſire, to render 
_—_ YT TE. up ourſelves in all ance to this great 


aud when. one of the officers, entering « and 


«ing God, having wrought in theſe Addreſs. 

« nations of late, marvels, if not mira- to 

« cles, has kept us in the buſh, in the 80 From. 28 
*.midſt of the fire, from being. con- 
« ſumed, carried us through the ſea, as 
on dry land, and though our mur-. 
% murings and rebellions provoked: 
« God, after that we. thought that we- 
'« had been delivered from Egypt, to 
« bring us into a troubleſome wilder 


A. D. 
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of Moſes, Foſhua, Zerobabel, 
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and good God; ſo we thankfully ac- 
« knowledge, that as God made ule 


and 
te others, in bringing the people out of 


« honoured your Highneſs, to be a glo- 


te rious inſtrument, not only of won- | 


e derful victories, and a quite ſettle- 
© ment in a great meaſure by land; 
<« but alſo when our waters were turn- 
e ed into blood, as we deſire a lang 
quiet, and ſettled peace by ſea, and 
« this Town, which God hath made 
« a Tower and refuge,. to- many of his 


__ * © poor ſaints. and. ſervants, when all the 


© northern parts were im a flame, hath 
« preſerved-it wonderfully from treach- 


„ ery within, and danger without, and 
ec made it inſtrumental in ſome mea- 


« ſure, for breaking the enemy, and 
te the ſafety of the public, hath. infi- 
ec nite; cauſe to be thankful to our God; 
cc ſo do we. bleſs. him for his abundant 


«favours, vouchſafed to your Highneſs, 


© and to theſe. nations and people by 


you, we. do humbly. acknowledge eur 


% Egypt, and Babylon, ſo God hath | 


(l ſatisfaction in your. Highneſſes go- 
_ « vernment over us, and our humble 


tt ſubmiſſion thereunto; aſſuring your 


„ Highneſs, that we ſhall daily beg: of 


God, that he will beſtow. upon you, 


c will ſo far reflect upon this Corpo- 


« a Benjamin's portion of grace. and |; 


tc. wiſdom, for. the diſcharge of that 
« great work, that now. God, and: we 


cc expect from you, not doubting but 
e that upon our ſeaſonable addreſſes, 


«.the beams of your Highneſſes love, reſpectable ſituations of Magiſtrates, 


inveſted with the adminſtration of the 
I Government of ſuch a Town as King-- 


6 ration, as that our ancient Charters 


« and Immunities, may not only be 


1 


LE 


« continued, but upon due conſidera- 1653- | 


e tion enlarged, by your gracious fa- 
et your ; of which we have no cauſe to- 
« doubt, or deſpair, ſeeing that ſince 


c your acceptance of the protection and 


« government of thoſe: nations, your 


« Highneſſes time hath been taken up 


tc jn ſeeking peace, and cauſing juſtice _ 


“ and Jaw to be equally ' adminiſtered, 
« and we finding the benefit of that, 


« by having the ports and | havens, 


© which. had been long bound, now 
ee: again-open, to the amity and traffick 
te of, and with our neighbours; hold: 


« therefore ourſelves bound, by all true 
«rules of gratefullneſs; humbly to ac- 
© knowledge our thankfulneſs to God, 
in whole guiding is the hearts of 
Princes, that he hath made you the 
«ruler over us, and hath given you 


te the ſpirit of wiſdom," to go in and 
* out before ſo great a people; in due 
*confideration of all which, it ſhall be 
te Our conſtant reſolutions; in- all fideli= 


„ty, humility, and chearfullneſs, to 


« ſubmit ourſelves. to the government 


g of your Highneſs, as a perſon whom - 
“God hath ſet over-us,.and do pro- 


«'miſe. always to anſwer your Pro- 


*tection, with loyalty, and ſubjection.“ 
We cannot pafs over this addreſs: 


without a remark on the miſerable, ab- 


couched: It is almoſt incredible, that 


4 there ſhould be a body of men, in the 


, » ; 


Jiect, and fanatical ſtile, in which it is tonthere-- 


flon= 
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© queſtered, ReQories in Yorkſhire; for» I p. 
«© merly granted to the miniſters, of the 1657 
two Churches, which would. be a fur. © © ©. 


A. D. /#0t-upon- Hull, capable of ſetting their 
1633, ſeal to ſuch a fulſome humiliating piece 
of hypocritical nonſenſe; but enthuſi- 
alm, as it had been an inſtrument in jc ther help to their maintenance.“ 
the hands of Oliver, to perfect his | Oliver anſwered, that with reſpe& 
ſcheme, fo it became a univerſal faſhion, | td the duties, there mk be an act ob- 
and infected all the kingdom. Though tained for it, as to the other buſineſs, 
the ſhort reign of the ſaints, (as the | care ſhould. be taken of it, according to 
Barebone Parliament then called them their deſire; but it was never thought 
ſelves) was expired, and the Protector of again. 

: himſelf, ſeems ſoon to have laid afide | A conſpiracy 3 FR to AD. 
the ſpiritual, for a temporal warfare, ||reftore Charles II. in which Sir Henry * a Ge 
with the enemies of his ſtate ; yet we ' Sling, - ſoy, was a principal leader, he was _ 
may ſuppoſe, it was thought a DO; a gentleman of an ancient family, and wy {Slings 
pliment to him, to practice that holy conſiderable fortune in Yorkfhre, and . death, | 
Jargon, in their addrefles, which he] Member of Parliament. When the 

himſelf made uſe of, as long as he} war was ended, he continued ſtill in his 
found it ſubſervient to his ambitious own houſe, prepared to aſſiſt the Crown 
views. This is the only way we can on the firſt occaſion which ſhould offer, 
account, for the abominable proſtitu- He had been arreſted, and: laid two 
tion of theſe ſacred words, fo manifeſt years in priſon at Hull, and was brought 
in this execrable performance, addreſſed up to the Tower. On his trial; he was 
to a uſurper, who they had ſtigmatized fully convicted of having entered into 
with the name of tyrant, n a> contract with ſome officers. here, to 
hypocrite, and murderer. deliver up one of the Blockhouſes, for 
| A. Dp. This year, the Corporation PT RENE? the King's ſervice, nor did he enter 
1557. a petition to the Protector, ſetting- | into any defence, but juſtified his loy- 
=” forth That whereas, there were | alty, and aſſertions to the King, with 
. « many of the wives ot the ſoldiers, very little compliment to the ruling 
„who were forſaken by their-huſbands, power; great interceſſion was made for 
« that were gone away, and ſeveral of | him, but without effect, and he, .with 
d their widows, with a great number many others, was beheaded' on Towers 
« of children, then in the Town, They | Hill, on the 8th of une. To 
c humbly prayed, an order might be | On the 3d: of September, 1638, O5 bind 
25 granted to them, for laying a duty [yer Cromwell, departed' this life, having Soo 
« on cloth and lead, for their ſupport. [in the ſpace of five years, carried the-well. 
= That an allowance of 400l. per an- glory of the nation to the higheſt pitch. 


PN, 10 num, . be made out of the ſfe- l His general charakter, may be gathered 
| : e 


— 
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4 4 from his actions. As to his religion, | ſures thwarted by tbe Spaniſh Miniſter, , 
2 it was governed by his ambition, and who counteracted his political negocia- 1638 
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the circumſtances of the moment con- 
ducing thereto. When he accepted 
tie ProteQorſhip, he was neither Preſ- 
ana gdf Republicans 
nage all ee ee none, hes 
had been every thing, and was in fact 
nothing. Such was his art and perſe- 
verance, that he would admit ſergeants 
and corporals to his bed, and ply | 
them with that never failing engine, 
againſt weak minds—enthuſiaſm ; a- 
mong his friends he would encourage 
an unaccountable levity, though en- 
gaged in the moſt ſerious buſineſs; 
when they were concerting the model 
of a free Government, he threw a 
cuſhion at Ludlow, who returned it, 
and purſued him down ſtairs ;, even in 
that folemn act of ſigning | the warrant 
for the execution of the King, he and 


Martin, amuſed themſelves with daub- 


ing each others face with ink. He 


would invite his inferior officers to an 


entertainment, and ſuddenly ſoldiers 
ruſned in, and carried off the diſhes 
; from, table. Perhaps he did not re- 
frain from indulging this humour, and 
promoted theſe fooleries, with a view 
of leſſening that odium, attached to 
the auſterity of his manners. j | 


That he ſtopped at nothing, be i it ever 
ſo attrocious or difficult, to carry a. 


1 point on which he was determined; the, 


following Anecdote will. ſhew.—While 
he was Protector, he found his mea- 


tions with ſuch addreſs, that it was im- 


poſſible to ſucceed in any thing he un- 


dertook, while he was in the confidence 
of his Catholic Majeſty; he therefore, 
determined to remove him, for which 
purpoſe be conceived, and executed the 
moſt diabolical ene that ever enter 

ed into the heart of man. There was 
at that time, a priſoner in Newgate, 
under ſentence of death for a robbery, 
which he had committed by picking a 
lock; in which art he was ſo expert, 

that nothing could withſtand his dex- 
terity. This fellow he ſent for, and on 
examining him, finding him to be very 
intelligent, put him under proper tui- 
tion, to enable him to appear in com- 
pany without ſuſpicion. He then gave 
him a plan of the King of Spain's 
palace, together with a letter which 
he was to drop in a certain cloſet, to 
enter which, he was to open ſeveral 
doors and ſhut them after him, and 
where no one but the King and his Mi- 
niſter ever came; the letter was writ= 
ten to the Miniſter in Cromwell's own 
hand, thanking him for certain ſervices 
of a treaſonable nature, and acquaint- 
ing him; that, as a reward for betraying 
his Sovereign, there was in the bank of 
| Genoa, twenty thouſand pounds. — The 
| fellow having performed his part, the 
letter was found, as deſigned, the Mi- 
niſter proteſted his innocence.— The 
King of Spain, put it on this iſſue; 


that the Miniſter ſhould draw on TT | 
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v. bank for the money, and in the mean 
; time remain a priſoner. The conſci- 
ouſneſs of his innocence, and the value 
ol the ſuppoſed bribe, encouraged him 
to acquieſce. Accordingly, an expreſs 
was ſent to Genoa, with the Miniſter's 
draft; — the money was paid, and the 
Miniſter executed. 


Whether we conſider Cromwell, as a 
performer in the tabernacle, as a par- 
tiſan in the field, or as a ſtateſman 
in the Cabinet ; he excels thoſe who 
preceded him, his cotemporaries, and all 
ſubſequent characters, as a hypocrite, 
a ſoldier, and a Sovereign; the annals 
of former times, have never recorded 
his parallel, nothing equal to him has 
appeared ſince, and in all probability, 
poſterity will never produce the model, 
of his like again; for it may be ſaid, 


when ſhe bad formed him, nature broke 


the mould. | 
On the death of Oliver, his ſon 


Richard 
Cromwell Rickard, was advanced to the Protec- 


' torſhip, whoſe elevation met with a 


general aſſent for the preſent ; but it | 
was in fact, no more than a temporary | 
acquieſcence, till each party could | 


concert its meaſures, and a& effectually 
for its own intereſt. In about five 
months, the confuſion which enſued, 
gave evident proofs of the ſuperior | 
abilities of Oliver; Richard, was ſoon 
| obliged to retire, by the cabals of the 
army. He had not his father's abilities. 


bete He went to France, and continued 


ſome years in obſcurity at Paris; on 
the 1 he returned to England, 


and Hed in Hertfordſhire. 


remnants and diviſions of the Parlia- 


ment, General Monk, effected the re- tion. 


ſtoration of King Charles II. who 
arrived at Whitchall, on his birth 75 
the 29th of May, 1660. | 


In the courſe of theſe 3 
while General Monk, was on his march 
from Scotland, (where he had com- 
manded with great credit) with an ar- 
my attached to him, by his good con- 


duct, he received a number of addreſſes 


from all parts, for the reſtoration of 
the Government, and among the reſt, 
the following was preſented from Hull. 


Tue humble addreſs of the Mayor, Alder- 


men, Miniſters, and Burgeſſes, of 


the Town of King ſton-upon- Hull; 


to the ſupreme authority, aſſembled 
in the Parliament, of the Common 
wealth of England. | 
May it pleaſe Right Honourable, 


« The various mutations. and re- 


« at preſent, we remain, having well 
« nigh brought us to the brink of 
E deſtruction, make us, with the chil- 
« dren of Iſrael, by the waters of Ba- 


&« Hon, to fit down and weep, that there 


« is, as yet, no balm. found in Gilead, 


« to cure the fatal diſtem;pers, under 


« which we N the Church is di- 


| 2 « © vided 


After a 

. : o * . DP A. D 
variety of intrigues and cabals, between 1660. 
the ſeveral leaders of the army, and thñge 


A 
te volutions of late times, and the fleet- from 
te ing, and unſtable ſituation, in which, pa 


i 
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8 vided, the Laws violated, the Mini-] * to offer unto your wiſdom's conſide- , 
1660. © ftry, and Magiſtracy, the baſis of the] © ration.“ 85 9 | 
Commonwealth contemned, and Re-| « if, That by expedient means, | 

« ligion, which is moſt dear unto us, | cc proviſion may be made, for a full and 

« the ſeamleſs coat of Chriſt, rent in | « free Parliament of men ; pious, Peace. 

“many pieces; nay, what is there left «able, healing and of ſound principles. 

« undone, that might bring this one” „ 5 That eee e ee 

o P 85855 

flouriſhing nation to a clizos of con-J pyoteſtant religion, in its purity, as 

- | | | b 

- fuſion. We cannot look upp 7 i « it is held out in the holy ſcriptures, 
Fin at Prove RE Eg | © have the firſt place in your thoughts, 


© out amazement, ſeeing every where | A e to be eſtabliſhed, and 
the ſymptoms of a juſtly provoked 7 8 : 


« God, ready to pour down his wrath 


upon us. We are moſt ſenſible of 
„ ſome, who have proved the diſtur- | * * learned, pious, painful, and Godly 


« bers of our priſtine quiet, who ought | Miniſtry, may not be violated.” 
« rather- to have been ſubſervient to| © 4thly, That the ſeminaries may be 
the commands of the ſupreme autho- | © preſerved, and indulged in the nur- 
« rity, than to have aſſumed the bold- | * ture of piety and learning, to bring- 
« neſs to ſupplant their power; but | © ing up of meet labourers, in the 
our eyes are upon an omnipotent | * Lord's vineyard.” | 
„God, who with a fiat can heal all « 5thly, That the law, the birth- 
< our breaches, by whoſe aſſiſtance and | right of Engliſimen, may have its 
_ « blefling, which we doubt not of, upon | « que courſe, with its due reformation ; 
the endeavours of our powers, we | in the practice thereof, &c. &c.” 


% hope, once more, to ſee the glory and „ 67hly, That no taxes, or aſſeſſments, 
e honour of God advanced, and our | be impoſed upon any of the free- 
« native liberties and immunities re- | ,. 83 people of this Commonwealth, 


© ſtored; and to teſtify the lincerity of f, but by E peo- 
our defires, that God will make you | ,, ple in Parliament.” 
_ © inſtrumental in ſo glorious a work, 
« we ſhall, in all due ſeaſon, implore | This addreſs was well received by | 
« the throne of grace, to give you a the Parliament, who ordered the ſpeak- | ; 
clear light in the mind and will of er, to return the thanks of the Houſe, 


« God ; that righteouſneſs, charity, juſ- for the ſame. - 

« tice, truth, peace, and the bleſſed} But, while Monk, was TSR Pro- | 
| « goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, may once | moting the reſtoration of the Monarchy, 

again, flouriſh in our land.” | many at the head of the army, were 


In order there d 3, we beg bumbly with all their 18 88 oppoſing a ftp, Z 
| whic 


« maintained.”” 
gal), That the encouragement of 


— 


A. p. which would not only put an end to 

1660, their power, but ſubject them to a dan- 

gerous retroſpection of their conduct, 
during the late tumultuous period.— 

Governor. The Government of Hull, had been 

ſome time committed to Major Gene- 

ral Overton, who was much alarmed. 

with the apprehenſions, of the conſe- 

quences which would reſult to him, 

and the reſt, ſhould Charles come in. 

Various letters paſſed, and reſolutions 

of the council, concerning Hull, on 

this occaſion. Overton, wrote to Co- 

lonel Charles Fairfax, on that ſubject, 

Governor repreſenting “ That having received 

OY « informations from private hands, that 

Fairfax, * the abandoned intereſt of Charles 

« Stuart, doth ſeem ſo to ſhine in the 

« face of the public tranſactions, that 

t many jealouſies, and diſſatisfactions, 

« were created amongſt their brethren 

« in the army, who remained faithful 

4 to the true cauſe, they had contend- 

ce ed for; inſomuch, that it was repre- 


« ſented to them, that ſeveral regi- | 


cc ments, had declared their diſconcur- 
« rence with their preſent diſtractions, 
* and their reſolution, in adhering to 
« the cauſe of God, and a Monarchical 
« intereſt, they could not but judge 
« it incumbent upon them, to wake in 
« fuch a time, and to - endeavour to be 
found in the diſcharge of that duty, 
_« which were inſtruments commanded 


* percipitate in theſe proceedings, ſo 
40 on the other, they Were affraid tO 


| © fall ſhort, of a timely interpoſing of | 
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© their aſſiſtance, againſt that old bon 


A. D: 


te dage, that was likely to break in a 1666. 


« new upon them; and therefore, they "YY 
| © thought fit, to expedite that informa- 


« tion unto them, and defire to under- 
e ſtand, as well what was their ſenſe, as 


c what was hgnified, or imported to 


them; that as they were equally en- 


e gaged, and concerned in one public 
« cauſe, ſo they might, if occaſionꝭ re- 
« quired, be as conjunctively abetting 
« and aſſiſting to the defence of it, 


<« which through the aſſiſtance of God, 
« they were reſolved to aſſert, and 
« maintain, as the firſt fruits of their 


« blood, the nations treaſures, and the 


c effects of the people of God, againſt 


any deſign whatſoever, that threatned 
te the ruin of their civil and ; eligrons 
2 rights. 15 


Many copies of this letter, was dif... 
perſed amongſt the ſoldiers of this, and 
other Towns, with an atteſtation ad- 


ded in theſe words“ This is Colonel 
Overton's, and the officers of the Gar- 


cc rifon of Hull's letter, and it is hoped, 


will meet with the ready concur- 
'« rence of all honeſt fellow ſoldiers, 
'* who have been engaged in the good 
* old cauſe, againſt the intereſt of a 
« King and ſingle perſon,” This was 
done, before ever he ſent the original 
thereof to General Monk, as he a 


; to have done. 
* from them ; wherein, as on the one | 


« hand, they were unwilling to appear | 


F 


Fairfax, and others, who. were i | 


2 reſtoration, and tired of the irre- 
gular proceedings of the Common- 
en kept a watchful 145 over the 

| Governor, 


| Governor; and' the foldiery, that they 
186 might not be ſeduced to enter into any 
e freſh cabals. Private orders were iſſu- 
ed, to incenſe the inhabitants of Hull, 
Colonel 
Fairfax, and the military, againſt. him, and if 
4 he proved refractory to ſeize him.— 
Colonel Fairfax, was appointed Go- 
vernor of Hull, and the following letter 
: ans from Monk, to e On, | 


SIR, 


0 « I have ſeen a letter ben you, | Had 
« ſome others at Hull, dated from Gar- 


Lens cc riſon, on the 28th of February laſt, 


Monk A and directed to Colonel Fairfax, Co- 


at 3 yo * lonel Bethell, and Colonel Smathſon, 
« « wherein, you complain of the preſent | 


« tranſactions of the public affairs, as 


« if, they tended to the bringing in of 
« a King, and a Monarchical bondage; 


< which you write, ſeems very likely | 


«to break in a-new upon us, and | 
ce threatens the ruin of our civil, and 


ce religious rights; ; all which, you ſay, 


< their private jealouſies, but inform | 
ce you, that ſeveral regiments, have de- | 
4. clared their diſconcurrence with pre- | 


. < ſent tranſactions; T muſt confeſs, I 


am a little ſurpriſed, at this your let- 
de ter, and manner of proceedings; hav- 
* ing fo lately ſent to you, from myſelf, 
« and the greater part of the officers 


« of the army, a full account of the 


* neceſſities, that induced us, to the re- 


* turn of the ſecluded Members, to the | 


xe exercife of their truſt, and our re- 
« ſolutions, to that cauſe, we have ſo 
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| 


te long contended for, and to the Par. 


« appeared a diſcontent in any. one re- 
* giment of the army; except, part of 
Colonel Rich's regiment, which 45 


| © fince reduced although you pretend 
© not to be too precipitate in your pro- 


te ceedings, your diſperſing numerous 
copies of your letter, before you ſent 
te it, it may reaſonably make me judge 
« otherwiſe, and if you permit the ar- 
* my, by withdrawing their obedience, 
* from the Parliament, and conſe- - 
de quently, to involve the nations, in 
ec new and bloody war; ſo that to avoid 
te all occaſions of this nature, I defire 
e that within twenty four hours, after 
e this letter come to hand, you ſet for- 


[|< wards from Hull, towards London, to 
« is derived unto you from private . 


« hands, which do not. only inſinuate « poſture of that Garriſon, and that 


© give me an account of the preſent 


« within ſix hours, after this come to 
« you, ſignify to Colonel Fairfax, and 


| «© Colonel Bethell, your compliance 


< herein, and the day you intend to 
begin ors journey, and be with me 
t here; where I ſhall expect you, 
« within a week, after your departure 
from Hull. 


— 


23 


ec orders 


I have written to Colo- 


< nel Fair fax, more particulars, - con- 

e cerning the peace and ſafety of the 

ce northern parts, and of the Garriſon 

« of Hull, and if he communicates any 
N 
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A. O. 
e liament in proſecution of it; and 165. 


40 notwithſtanding the information you 
e pretend you have received, I cannot, 
in my own obſervation, diſcern any 
grounds, for ſuch apprehenſions here, 
« as you ſeem to entertain, nor has there 


— ws 
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CharlesII rived in letters to the Mayor, that the 


roc aim- 


ed at Hull King had been proclaimed in London ; 


letter from Monk, whoſe deſigns were 
not yet thoroughly known ; but find- 
ing himſelf in no capacity to diſpute 


moned, and it was made public, when 
every thing being prepared for the Pro- 
clamation, the next day the Governor, 
the Mayor, and ten Aldermen with the 
Sheriffs, &c. aſcended a ſcaffold erect- 
| ed for the purpoſe, being covered with 
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orders from me, to you, I expeQ 
** your obedience.” 


Yours, &c. 
GEORGE MONK. 


Overton, was greatly ſurpriſed at this 


the point, ſent to Fairfax, to acquaint 
him with his reſolution to deliver up 
Hull, and accordingly about eleven 
o'clock that night, he evacuated the 
Town, and ſet out for London ; where 
when he arrived, HE was ſent to the 
Tower. | 


On the 16h of May, the news ar- 


whereupon a Hall was immediately ſum- 


red cloth; from whence the Mayor 


proclaimed Charles II. On this occaſi- 
on, the univerſal joy on the proſpe& of 


a ceſſation of thoſe tumults, with which 
the nation and this Town in particu- 


lar, had been convulſed during the civil] 
war, and unſettled ſtate of the Com- 
monwealth, broke forth as the various}: 
tempers of the multitude promptedſ 
them, to expreſs their feelings. Thel. 
Churches were filled with thoſe, who 


e and ſome ſung for joy. The 93 
ſtreets were filled with people, tons of 1660. 
liquor (ale and wine) were given to the 2 


| unlimitted diſpoſal of the populace ; 


the bells rung, trumpets ſounded, drums 
beat, the cannon roared, and the night 
concluded with bonfires, and a general 
illumination. The arms of the Com- 
monwealth, with every mark of that 
odious inſtitution, were tore down with _ 
the greateſt demonſtrations of fury and 
indignation; and in their ſtead, were 


placed the enſigns of N 1275 


Loyalty. 


On the 8th of Ra it was FAD: 
| by the Mayor and Aldermen, to pre- 


ſent his Majeſty with the F. ee- Farm 
Rents of the Town; which we have 
before- mentioned, to have been alienat- 
ed from him during the late rebellion,. 
the following petition from the Bur- 
gefles, having been preſented to the 
e in that | behalf. . 


1 


To the Right Worlhipful, Se: 


The humble. Petition of divers of the 

Burgeſſes of King flon-upon- Hull. 

. That whereas, God having by : 
"2 wonderful providence, reſtored our eee 
« lawful King, to his languiſhing peo. Beets 

« ple and realms.; 3: and whereas,. the 
66 Parliament hath declared, that he is 
« the undoubted heir to all his father's 
1 rights, and inheritances; : We. under- 


+ ſtanding. that ſome part thereof, re- 


- 


00 t Co: Z 
went to return thanks for this happy - mains in the hands of this Corpora 


e tion of ours, by the names of the 


event; others went to prayer in their]. 


Fee- Farms, 


1660. 1 duty, to beſeech you, who are ſuper- 
| © intendants thereof, that you will af- 


Remark 


thereon, 


. temper of the times. 


RK INGSTON-U1 


e Fee-Farms, do humbly conceive it our 


« ter the laudable example of other 
« Corporations, lay the ſame down at 


<«« his Majeſty's feet, which we doubt 
« not but his Majeſty, will be pleaſed 


cc  gracioully to accept of, and accord- 


© ing to his Royal clemency, cancel 


« all marks of his juſt diſpleaſure againſt 
« 45, and continue unto: us, all our an- 
« cient, priviledges and immunities.” 

The prudent foreſight of this ſtep, 
is obvious at firſt ſight. We have had 


various opportunities, of admiring with | 
what wonderful eaſe and flexibility, 


they accommodated. themſelves to- the 
Ever obſequious 
to the hand of power; duQile and 


tractable, to- the various fortune that | 
_ prevailed ; 
convincing proofs, of their peaceable | 


they had given the moſt 


diſpoſition, and meekneſs of ſpirit in | 


their adherence to Charles, as long as | 


he could Band; (terming his large ſtrides 


to arbitrary power; ſmall and infignifi- |. 
cant) their ſubmiſſion to Oliver, which 
aroſe almoſt to adoration, as is appa- 
rent in their fulſome, adulatory, humi- 
| liating addreſs before recited ; they with 
facility, put on the' garb of loyalty, 


and proſtrated themſelves before the 
Throne, and by a well timed peace- 


offering, precluded the infliction of | 


future puniſhment, the needleſs terrors 


of which, ſeem to have occupied their 


diſtracted minds; by deprecating the 


the royal wrath, for a crime in which 


the "whois —" were equally in- | | 


PON-HULL. 


would have been inexcuſable to have” 
been ſingular in with-holding from the 
King, what was certainly his due, 


while the Crown was annihilated ; 
but ſurely there was no occaſion to 


their own timid. apprehenſions) and 


indent for fears, wen they had loſt, ant 


forfeited themſelves. The addreſs being 


following: des- and a r be ad 
dreſs to his e ee | 


* 


ra ” 


To his moſt excellent Wore” 


men, and eee e 
Fe Hull. +45 


© unſpeakable forrow, we ſaw, as the 
« prologue of the late calamities of 


« ſpeflacle,. when your Majeſty's Royal 
0 alls, and could not gain admiſſion ; 
« with. no leſs: extream of joy, do we 
« ple, to congratulate your Majeſty's 


« to. the full, and peaceable excerciſe 


- 


and had been wreſted from the Crown, 


alk: pardon for the diverſion of juſtice, 
(to which they were only liable in 


as uſual graciouſly received, and the 
uſual promiſes and aſſurances of the af- 
fection to the Town being made, about 
a month after the Bench drew up the 


The humble addreſs,of the Mayor, Alder- 


« this nation, that fad and: fame ful, 5 
« father, of moſt glorious memory, 
* and your Royal ſelf, ſtood under our 
« run out, with the reſt of your peo- 
te happy return to your kingdoms, and 


Lore Slog) 0 


2179 
volved. But as other Corporations; 3 
nad ſet them this laudable example they Hangs 


« With hae? r cal Addreſs: 

from Hull 

to Charles 
II. 
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WY the conſequence, could never have 


W oh ſhould be perpetuated, as betwixt 
* thoſe, that have ſuffered ſo much, | 


e humanity, and civility, increaſing, 
c and growing every day more than 
another upon us, juſtice promoted, 


_ * roughly bathed in the river of ob- 


ce menoy, hath given us an earneſt of 


ec of your Government; that former 1 


« rudeneſs and inhumanity, ſo fatal in 


« happened in a Town, ſo obliged and 
cc loyal to their Princes, had the in- 
« habitants been in their own Gar- 
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e out of the corruption of religion, RY 
c kicked down into the naſtinefs from +1660. 


* which they ſprang ; this was ſo great 90825 


« a work, that God reſerved it for him- 
« ſelf, and would not communicate the 
© honour of reſtoring your Majeſty, to 
< any means leſs than his own, he hath 


< ri{on, or had they not by an armed; 
% power, been forced about from that 
4 point of obedience, to which, their 
< affections naturally tended; but we 
< ſhall not further revive thoſe things, 
© which your Majeſty is graciouſly | 
< pleaſed to forget, you having been, 
© by the example, and laſt advice of 
« your molt bleſſed father, fo tho- 


« livion, that you might thereby, be in- 
« vulnerable; in every link of your bleſ- 
« ſed perſon and authority; bleſſed be 
« God, who after ſo many aMiQions, 
« hath reſtored your Majeſty to us, 
ce with ſuch a mind, and in your cle- 


« his mercy and what can now be ex- 


« lead, preſerved and kept you, theſe 


twelve long years, may you live al- 


ways as zealous for him, as he hath 
« been for you, may your profeſſion 
ebe as conſtant, as your probation 
ee hath been, may the glories of your 


« proſperity, out ſhine thoſe of your 


© adverſity, and afflictions; and which | 
« is the chief part of a good Prince, 


may your people, be as ftrift obſer- 


vers of their own duty to your Ma- 
« jelſty, as they are ſevere examiners 
* of that of their Magiſtrates, Theſe 
* are not the ſudden, but conſtant and 
« hearty prayers, of your remote, but 
* loyal, obedient, dutiful, RON 
nate ſutjens 


«« pected, but that this mutual we N W Joux SuAw, Minifter, 


te between your Majeſty and people, 


* one. for the other, ſo many years 
© before, they could come together and 


« end the difference; what happy events 1 


* of this change, do we already at this 
te diſtance forſee, traffick, trade, honeſty, 


q 


© vice and prophanenefs diſcountenanced, 


_ « Magiſtracy, and Miniſtry encouraged, 
 Eand thoſe various inſects procreated 


. 
4 


E 4 


| Hianny HiszzrT, Paſtor, 
Jon Snaw, Schoolmaſter, 
Un BE w, Miniſter. 


M. Rauspkx, Mayor. 


There are two paſſages, on which Remark, 
we may obſerve, in this addreſs—Firſt, 
the extreme indelicacy, with which 
they mention the affront offered by 
Hotham'; where inſtead. of ſaying they 
hoped his Majeſty, would overlook any 
diſloyal actions, to which they were 
compelled by the rigour; of the Mai 
ee DATE: OE IP 09 9 p 
O 


* 


A- D. 


1660. tending as much to the humiliation of 
the King, as the crimination of them 
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his father under the walls of Hull, ; 


ſelves—The ſecond, paſſage is where 
they pay themſelves that premature 
compliment, on their great penetra- 
tion, and prophetic ſkill in foretelling 


the promotion of juſtice, and the diſ- 


| Governor. 


couragement of vice and prophaneneſs, 
under this libdinous voluptuary, whoſe 
ſubjects were the ſlaves of his pleaſure, 
and whoſe pleaſure was his law. 
About this time, Lord Bellaſis, ſuc- 
ceeded Colonel Fairfax, as Governor 
of the Town; a ſhip was ſent to 


Bay ton, to fetch him over, and on his 
arrival he was elegantly entertained. 


As the faQious Miniſters, and ſuch as 


were concerned in the civil war, were 


to be removed; Mr. Stiles, Vicar, of | 
Haſsle-cum- Hull, entered his claim a- 


gainſt Mr. Foſeph Wilfon, of Haſſle, 


p. all the Aldermen, made in the time of | 
the rebellion, and with them Mr. John | 


CI 


and Mr. Hzibbet, of St. Trinity; who 
with the aſſiſtance of the Mayor, and 
Aldermen diſplaced them. 


Next year, came a letter to difplace | 


Sau, Lecturer of St. Trinity's, a 
factious and troubleſome man, as fol- 
lows : 


CHARLES REX, 


| 


4 TRUST Wand well beloved, as . 


« have a moſt tender eye, to the peace 
% and welfare of our people, ſo the 
« better to diſpoſe them thereto; we 


find it very neceſſary, that all ſubor- 
« dinate Miniſters, in Church and 


25 State, be reſtored as 3 by re- 
*« gular and due elections; our parti- 


« cular regard to our Town of Hull, 


e and the notice we have received of 
& divers perſons that were either thruſt 
te upon you, in the late times, or are 
« unduly continued in offices of truſt ; 
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« have induced us, for the preſent ſet- 


« tlement of the ſaid Town, and the 
« good of our ſervice, to will and re- 


« quire you, as hereby we do, forthwith 
« to remove all thoſe Aldermen, from 
ce their places, who were heretofore 


« choſen and admitted thereto, by or- 


ee der of the late uſurper ; and that you 
« likewiſe diſcharge and inhibit Mr. 


« Shaw, repreſented for a perſon- of 


« unſound principles, from officiating 
© as Miniſter, or Lecturer, any longer 


« amongſt you; he being one, whoſe - 


ec doctrine hath been abominably ſe- 


« ditious and ſcandalous, as we are 


e credibly informed. We ſhall expect 


a good account of your obſervance 
of our pleaſure herein, and ſo bid 
« you farewel.” 


Given at our Counts at. Whitehall, 


On this, the Mayor fummoned a 


Hall, on the 25t inſtant, and ſent for 


Meſſrs. Rogers, Dewick and Wood, (who 
\ | we have before-mentioned, to have 
been intruded on the Corporation il- 
legally) and acquainted them, it was 
his Majeſty's pleaſure, they ſhould be 


diſcharged from their offices, as being 


neither duly elected, nor ſufficient 
men for their ſtation as Aldermen, 
| | with - 
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with which intimation they acquieſced. openly read it under the Market-Croſs, 
1661. On the 13th they diſcharged Mr. Shaw, | ſurrounded by a crouded audience; the 1661. 
from the Lectureſhip, and Maſterſhip, Mayor and Aldermen, though they phe 
of God's Houſe Hoſpital ; but this | were all for the re-eſtabliſhment of To 
latter gentleman being rather more | the Common-Prayer, went on with 
tenacious and obſtinate, gave them | greater deliberation ; they took it into 
much trouble. There being now three | conſideration, and paſſed a reſolution, 
vacancies in the bench, the Corpora- | that the act for aboliſhing the ſame, was 
tion on the 29th, met to fill up the | tyranical, illegal and void in law, the 
| fame, when Mr. William Raikes, was | old acts being in full force; and there- 
nominated, but on their ſending for | upon ſent for the Church-wardens, of 
him, he refuſed to go, or be elected ; the two Churches, and commanded 
on which he was fined two hundred | them to get Prayer-Books for their 
pounds, and an order was made, that | reſpeCtive Churches, and ſet up their 
if he did not comply before the 297h, tenets, which had been taken away * 
he ſhould be disſranchiſed, and ejected ring the reign of the Anabaptiſts, t 
from the Town; on this he ſubmitted, rail in the Communion Table, and to 
the uſual oath was adminiſtered, he | prohibit any one carrying burthens 
took his ſeat, and the fine was.remitted. | through the Church, or the boys play- 


| The famous John Milton, author of ing therein; all which was done with 

Paradiſe Loft, Latin Secretary to the | the greateſt demonſtration of. joy. 
Leng Parliament, and afterwards to This year the Charter was renewed. 
Oliver Cromwell, had written a book, Next year an act was paſſed, for re- , p. 
wherein were ſome refle&ions on the | gulating Corporations, the ſubſtance ee 
King, and ſentence was paſſed upon | of which was—© That in order to per- 
it as treaſonable. It was accordingly | © petuate the ſucceſſion in Corpora- Corpora. 
brought into the Town's Hall, at the |. ©* tions, in the hands of perſons. well tion act. 
ſeſſions, where it was voted falſe and | affected to the Government; it was 
treaſonable, it was then committed to]“ ordained, that every Mayor, Alder- 

the flames. 5 5 C man, Common-council man, and o- 

ther officers in a Corporation, ſhould: 

© be obliged, beſides the uſual oaths. 

« of allegiance and ſupremacy ; and a: 

« particular declaration, againſt the- 

| © Solemn League and Covenant, to take 

«an oath declaring, that it was not 

e lawful, on any pretence whatſoever, to 

4a mT arms any the King, and that he: 

$3 e * abhored. 


Divers. Multitudes of petitions were preſent- 
_— ed from all parts of England, for the 
Hull: re-eſtabliſhment of the Common Pray- 
er, and in. many places of their own 
authority, the people judging the act 
for the rejection thereof, illegal, as 
paſt in the rebellion, had ſet it up. 


In this Town, the Reverend Mr. Smith, 


1661. 
e « perſon, or againſt thoſe commiſſioned by 


&« gbhored that traiterous pofition of tak- 
« ing arms by his authority againſt his 


« him.” By which in the ſuperabund- 
ance of their loyalty, they made the 


- King ſole maſter of the Legiſlature ; in- 


Commil- 
fioners, 


ſtead of an oath, that it was not lawful 
to take arms againſt the Government as 
eftablifhed by law, as it ought to have 
been; laying the foundation of future 
troubles, and giving a power to the 
ſon, for the exerciſe of which, they 
had cut off the head of the father 


The act was carried into execution with 


the greateſt rigour, and Commiſſioners 
were employed a whole year, to viſit 


the Corporations, the walls of ſeveral 
towns were. demoliſhed, and all Mem- 


bers, who were ever lo little ſuſpected, 
were turned out of office; and here the 


Lord Bellafis, Sir Robert Hildyard, Sir 
Francis Cobb, 


Sir Michael Parton, 
Hugh Lifter, and William Broxholm, 


| Recuſants Eſqrs; were appointed Commiſſioners. 


Accordingly the oaths were adminiſter- 
ed, and the declaration ſubſcribed by 
all the Corporation, except Mr. Razkes,, 
and Mr. Richard Vevors, who were 
thereupon diſmifſed, and their places. 


F775 declared vacant. 


Anecdotes 7 ondon, had been burnt by the common | 
hangman ; the bodys of Cromwell, Brad- 
raw, and Pride, had been taken out of 
their graves, drawn on a hurdle to Ty- 
burn, and hung from two o'clock till 
fun ſet, then burned under the gallows. 
An act of indemnity, with a few ex- 


The Solemn League and Covenant, in 
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ceptions had been paſſed ; many acts A. 
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were repealed, which had favoured . 


the uſurpation, and ſome wholeſome 
ones made, to eſtabliſh the public tran- 
quility; the adminiſtration recovered 
its former aſpect, with very little in- 
terruption. While the King was gone 
to Dover, one Venner, a deſperate in- 


thuſiaſt, and Fifth-Monarchy- Man ap- 


peared in the ſtreets of London, at the 
head of fixty fanatics completly armed, 
and proclaimed King Jeſus; they killed 


a man, becauſe he declared himſelf for 


God and the King, they believed them- 
ſelves invulnerable, took poſſeſſion of 
a houſe, and made an obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance; at length they were taken, and 
executed; affirming to the laſt, that if 


was their deceiver. 


The Governor (Lord Bellafi ) being 


obliged to go to London, on affairs 
which required his preſence a conſi- 
derable time, appointed the Mayor 
deputy Governor in his abſence, by 


the following Commiſſion ;; which as 


it is very particular, and ſhews the ex- 
tent of the Governor's power, we ſhall 
inſert verbatim :: ö 


Tord Lieutenant of the Eaſt-Riding of 
the County of York, and Lord Lieute- 


| nant of the Town of King ſton-upon- 


Hull. To all chriſtian people, to 
whom theſe preſents ſhall come, 
GREETING, 


« the King's 1 1 1 that now is, by 
80 his 


they were deceived, the Lord himſelf 


50 HN. Lord Bellaſis, Baron of Worlaby, 


« WHEREAS, our e Lord 
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5 his Highneſs- s Letters Patent of com- 


s miſſion, bearing date at Weſtminſter, 
« the 9th of March, in the 13th year of 


 « his reign, for the cauſes in the ſaid 


Letters Patent contained, hath aſſign- 
« ed, conſtituted and appointed him, 
the ſaid Lord Fohn Bellafis, to be 
« his ſaid Majeſty's Lieutenant, within 
«the Town of King. fton-upon- Hull, 
« and the county of the ſame; and in 
Fall corporate and priviledged places, 
within the limits and precin&s of 
« the ſaid Town, and county of the 
ce ſame, and either of them, as well 


within the liberty, as without; and 
* alſo hath by the ſaid Letters Patent of 


* commiſſion, given unto him the ſaid 
John Bellaſis, full power and autho- 
te rity, from time to time, to levy, ga- 
te ther, and call together, his Majeſty's 
« ſubjects, of whatſoever eſtate, degree, 
or dignity they, or any of them be, 

* dwelling, or inhabiting within the 
*« ſaid Town or county, and within 


* all other places corporate and pri- 


ee viledged, within the limits and pre- 
* cincts of the ſame, as well within. 

« the liberty as without, meet and apt 

« for the wars, &c. To try, array, and | 
« put them in readineſs, and them al- 

« ſo, and every of them, after their 
te abilities, degrees and faculties, well 

« and ſufficiently to cauſe to be armed, 
« and to take the muſters of them, from 
*« time to time, in places moſt meet for 

te that purpoſe, after his good diſcre- 
« tion given him, alſo by the ſaid Let- 


e ters Patent of commiſſion, full power 


* to do and execute divers other autho- _. 


« Patent of Commiſſion at large; and 
« whereas our ſaid Sovereign Lord the 
the King's Majeſty, reciting in the 
« ſaid Letters Patent of commiſſion; 

te that foraſmuch, as there may be juſt 
* cauſe for him, the ſaid John Bellaſis, 
te to be attendant to his Majeſty” s per-. 
« ſon, or to be otherwiſe employed in 
« his Majeſty's ſervice ; whereby the 
« ſaid Lieutenancy, committed to his 
« charge and fidelity, cannot be by him 
„jn perſon executed, in ſuch ſort "as 
« his Majeſty, by the ſaid Letters Pa- 
te tent of commiſſion, hath appointed 

te the ſame, did by the ſame, his Ma- 
te jeſty's Letters Patent of commiſſion, 
te for his better performance and exe- 
© cution of the ſame his Majeſty's ſer- 
& vice, give unto him, the ſaid John 
« Bellaſis, full power and authority, 
* from time to time, to appoint, aſſign 
« and conſtitute, by his writing under 
« his hand and ſeal, ſuch ſufficient and 
te meet perſon, or perſons, as he, in his 
« own diſcretion ſhould from time to 
« time think fit, as his deputies in the 
« ſaid ſervice of Lieutenancy within the 
* fame Town, and county of the ſame, 
« and within all other places. corpo- 
* rate and priviledged, within the li- 
« mits and precincts of the ſaid Town, 
« and County of the ſame, and either 
« of them, as well within the liberties, 


« as without; | his Majeſty further 


bs by the faid Letters Patent of 


c« commiſſion, 


ec rities and things, touching the ſaid 7668. 
*« office, expreſſed in the ſaid Letters 
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2 commiſſion, unto ſuch deputy, or de- 


1662. © puties, as ſhould be by the ſaid John 


« Bellafis, from time to time, aſſigned 
« and appointed as aforeſaid, or to any 

tt two of them, full power and authority 

« in his, the ſaid ohn Bellafis abſence, 
« to do and execute, in the ſaid Town 

and county of the ſame, and in all 

« corporate and priviledged places, 
« within the limits and precin&s of the 
ce ſame Town and county of the ſame, 
«as well within the liberties, as with- 
10 out, all and every thing, or things, in 

ce and by his ſaid Majeſty's Letters Pa- 
« tent of commiſſion, aſſigned and ap- 
E pointed, to be by him, the ſaid John 
« Lord Bellafis, done and executed as 
« by the ſaid Letters Patent of com- 
e miſſion, amongſt other things con- 
_ * tained therein more at large, it doth 
* and may appear now ; know ye there- 
fore, that the ſaid ohn Lord Bellaſis, 
« for the diſcharge of his duty to his 
« Majeſty, and for the ſaid John Bel. 
te lafis's aid and aſſiſtance, as alſo for 
« the better performance and execu- 
« tion of the ſaid ſervice, by the ſaid 
« Tetters Patent, committed and ap- 
10 pointed unto him, as aforeſaid, hath 
te aſſigned, appoi ed, and conſtituted, 

te and by theſe pre nts, according to 
« the ſaid Letters Patent of commiſſion, : 
*« doth aſſign, appoint and conſtitute, : 
« the right worſhipful the Mayor of 
« the ſame Town, for the time being, 
t One of the ſaid John Bella S's depu- 
ve ties in the faid ſervice, of the Lieute- 
% nancy, within the ſaid Town and 


% appoint, 


* county of the ſame, and within all 
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ö « other places corporate, and privi- A. Ds - 


* ledged, within the limits and pre- 1663. 


« cincts of the ſame, and either of them, 


« 25 well within the liberties, as with- 
« out, and doth further hereby aſſign, 
conſtitute, the ſaid right 
« worſhipful Mayor, his deputy in his 


« abſence, to do and execute in the 


« faid Town and county of the ſame, 
« and all other corporate, and privi- 
« Jedged places, within the limits and 


« precincts of the ſaid Town, and 


« county of the ſame, or either of them, 
« ag well within the liberties, as with- 
« out, all and every thing and things, 
« by the ſaid Letters Patent of com- 
« miſſion, aſſigned and appointed, by 
« him to be done and executed, in as 


| ample a manner and form, as in, and 


by the the ſaid Letters Patent of 


« commiſſion, is limitted and appoint- 
« ed; and the ſaid John Lord Bellaſis, 


« doth laſty hereby - ſignify, and de- 


« clare his Majeſty's commands, ſigni- 


« fied and expreſſed in, and by the ſaid 
« Letters Patent, that all and ſingular, 


| * his Majeſty's Juſtices of Peace, May- 


« ors, Sheriffs, Bailiffs and Conſtables, 
*« Head-Burrows, and all and ſingular 


« other his Majeſty's officers, miniſters | 
and ſubjects, meet and apt for the 
de wars, 
| « county of the ſame, and all corpo- 
«rate and priviledged places within 
cc the precinQs and liberties of the ſame 


within the ſaid Town. and 


« Town and county, and either of 
« them, as well within the liberty as 
« without, to whom it ſhall appertain, 
« that they, and every of them, with 

N 3 | Le their 
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, ſhould Ane and proceed to n 
together, in the morning in form; and 
that a collation, with a glaſs of wine 
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8 their power and ſervants, from time 
1662. © to time, ſhall be attendant, aiding and 
. and aſſiſting, counſelling and helping, 


*J 


Bd 


« at the commandment of his ſaid de- 
« puty, as the caſe ſhall require, in the 
« execution of the ſaid Letters Patent 
of commiſſion, according to the tenor 
thereof, and as they, and every of 
them, tender his Majeſty's pleaſure, 
* and will anſwer the contrary, at their 
1 uttermoſt perils; in witneſs thereof, 
te the ſaid John Lord Bellafis, hath. 
10 * hereunto put his hand and ſeal, &c.“ 


By which we may obſerve, that the 
Royaliſts computed Charles IId's reign 
from the death of his father, without 
regard to the Common wealth, which 
was eſteemed an uſurpation. 
The grand jury, having preſented a 
„ Pa there was an addition of fifty 
pounds made to the ſalary of the May- 


or, for the better ſupport of his dignity. 


ſhould be prepared againſt the after- 
noon, in the Town-Hall, and that all 
the Commiſſioned officers of the Gar- 
riſon, ſhould be invited to the ſame, 
with all thoſe who had been Sheriffs, 
the Miniſters, and Schoolmaſters, and 
that a hog ſhead of wine ſhould be gi- 
ven to the ſoldiers of the Garriſon, in 
the Blockhouſes ; all which was done 
accordingly, with great joy and regula- 
tion throughout the Town.—In this 
[regulation we may obſerve, the abſte- 
mious modeſty, and generous liberali- 
ty of ſentiment of the Magiſtrates, Who 
while they contented themſelves with 
a collation, and a glaſs of wine, . 
fied the Garriſon with a hog ſhead, t 
regale themſelves, and celebrate > 
reſtoration of their King; with the 
cuſtomary marks of intoxication. 


Things now reſumed the appearance 
of the uſual tranquility, the anniver- 
fary of the King's birth day, and reſto- | 
ration to the Throne of his anceſtors, 


Next year the Duke of York -(after- a. De 
wards James II) with many of the, * 
Nobility, being on a tour to York. 
came over to Hull, and were met by Hull. 


Celcbra- 
tion of 

the reſto- 

vation. 


was celebrated with much ſolemnity, all 
over the kingdom. Here on Monday, 
the 251 of May, the Magiſtrates met 
at the Town-Hall, to adjuſt the cere- 
monies to be uſed on the occaſion ; 
when it was ordered, that as the enſu- 

ing Friday, was the 294h a market-day, | 
the market ſhould be poſtponed; no- 
tice whereof was given by the Bell-man, 
(who it ſeems in thoſe days, was the 
channel of communication to the pub- | 


the Sheriffs, and ſome of the principal 
Burgeſſes in ſtate, on horſeback, at the 
boarded bridge, lying over the ſetting 
dyke, (now Stepney) between the Lord- 
ſhips of Newland, and Sculcoates, (this 
it is faid, was formerly the boundary 
of this county) where they were re- 
ceived and complimented, being con- 
ducted to Beverley-Gate, they were met 
by the Mayor and Aldermen, in their 
formalities, and the chief inhabitants 


lic) that the e and Aldermen | 


of ths Tons. Being arrived at the 
Gate, 


© 


D. 
1994s; 


ſented James, with a curious purſe, 


and elegantly entertained. The next 
day he was invited to the Mayor” s, and | 
in the morning returned to York ; the 


Obſerva-- - 


ion. 


out which even Kings are nothing. But 


ſupply the neceſſities, but to conciliate 
the protection of the ſuperior, his ac- 
eeptance of it, is a mark of his favour, 
ſignified by his touching it, and con- 
ſigning it to his ſervant; nor can there 
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Gaim they were addreſſed by the May- 
or in an elegant harangue, who, pre- 


containing fifty broad pieces of gold. 
The Mayor, &c. then mounted their 


| horſes, and proceeded before his High- 
neſs to Colonel Dighy's houſe, (then 
deputy Governor) where he was lodged, 


Town having on this occaſion,. been at 
the expenece of one hundred and ſixty 
nine pounds, to entertain the Prince, 
&c. Kc. . 


This is the Prone ee We W 
of the eaſtern cuſtom of pecuniary pre- 
ſents being made to the Sovereign 


Henry VIII. Charles I. and his ſon | 


James, were all preſented . with, and 
graciouſly. accepted of a purſe of gold, 
and if we conſider. the circumſtances. 
of the viſitors, there is reaſon to think 
it was very acceptable as money, ex- 
eluſive of the compliment. For ſuch 
was the extravagance. of the former, 
and the ſtraits, to which the war, and 
quarrels with the Parliament, had re- 
duced the latter, that they were litexal- 
ly in great want of this ſpeciſic, with- 


in the eaſt, the preſent is made, not to 


be a greater affront, than to refuſe 


will receive wa ue from a Poor 


e 


enlarged ; ; whence 
enormous  peace-offerings, which have 
lately eee 125 fe 1 the. 
public. 5 „ 
The plague raging .es Fre at 
London; and in other places in the 
kingdom, to the great deſtruction of 
the ſame, and the terror of the Town. 
A he. bench, illued out the following 
: orders, which. they enjoined to be ob- 
ſerved for the. ſafety,. and preſervation. 
of the place, from that dreadful diſtem- 


ſuffered. to enter the Town, who ſhould 
come from London, or any place in- 
fected with the diſorder— That no fer- 
: rys boats whatſoever, coming from Lin- 
colnſhire, or elſewhere, bring any one 
over, but their own Townſmen— That 
the great chain, be drawn every night 


over the mouth of the Haven, to pre 
vent all boats from bringing paſſen- 


gers in the night—That no inn-keeper, . 
ale-houſe keeper, tippler, o or any inha- 
bitant of the Town, entertain any 


day, at the South-End, and all the 
Bridges and Gates, to examine paſſen- 
gers, and prevent their admiſſion. into 


the Town, if they come from places, 


ſuſpected of being infected. The con- 


this bond of amity, be it ever ſo ſmall | 


| 1 


thus, the commander of a Province, 4 5 
D; 
1664. ö 


per— That no perſon whatſoeyer, be 


ſtranger whatſoever, upon any account 
— That ſtrict watch be kept night and 


peans, gave pid hints, "that theſe E 
preſents would be more acceptable if” 
originated thoſe - 


A.D: 
1665" 


tagion broke out at York, Howden, Be 2 
verley,, A other neighbouring Towns, YE 


F in 
Eugland . 


* . 
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wha #4 HI 


when advice being received, that it was 


1666. at Cambridge, and that the ſcholars 


land, ſummoned a Hall, 
unanimouſly refolved, he fhould be ſu- 


to > the heart. 


were coming into the country, they 
ordered that no boats ſhould bring any 
of them. over, on any account whatever, 
in leſs than forty days, after their leav- 


ing their Univerſity. By theſe pru- 
dent precautions, this Town was kept 


in health, and eſcaped the viſitation 


while the plague raged in many parts 


of the nation, and the neighbouring 
_ Tea-ports, with unrelenting fury. 


A remarkable circumſtance now hap- 


| pened in the Corporation, Mr. Robert 


Bloom, being choſen Mayor, and ſworn 


in, was ſo inſenſible of the honour con- 
| ferred upon him, that he abſented him- 
elf, and entirely neglected his duty, 
tranſacting no bufineſs, treating the 


Corporation with contempt, and paid 
ſo little regard to the ſolemn oath he 


| had taken, that the deputy, on news| 


that Mr. Bloom, had rambled to Scot- 
and it was 


perſeded, which was accordingly done, 
and Mr. Ripley, was elected in his 
room. About two months after, news 
arrived that Mr. Bloom, engaging at 


play with a Scotch man, his antagoniſt 


detecting him in heating, 47h whey him 


The Mayor, Mr. Frank, through 
loſſes becoming ſo much impoveriſhed, 
that ſome time after, he deſired to lay 
down his gown, the Corporation, in 
conſideration of his age and circum- 
flances, generouſly diſcharged him, 


. without any fine, and ſent him ten forth 


their advantage. 


STORY OF 
pounds, as an immediate ſupply, till a 4 


better ene eren = made hs! " i 


him. 


The nation had entered: into a war Hull X 


with the Dutch, on account of the in- trenened 
terruption of our trade. 
vagance of the King, had alarmed the 
nation; the Parliament had granted 
eighteen hundred thouſand pounds, for 
carrying on the war; to appropriate as 
much of this as he could, to ſupply 


his own expences, he had on the pro- 


ſpect of a peace, laid up all his great 
ſhips, and kept only a light ſquadron, 
of twenty fail ; of which the Dutch took 
Part of the:r fleet 
was deſtined to cruiſe tothe northward, 


to enter the Humber, and burn this 


Town; on which the Governor, Lord 
Bellafis, was diſpatched down, with the 
utmoſt expedition, who put the Town 
in a-poſture of defence, regiſtered the 
inhabitants, from the age of fixteen to 
ſixty, and formed them into two com- 
panies of foot, kept good guard night 
and day, ſunk three large old ſhips, 


(which he got from the Wardens of 


the Trinity-Houſe) at the mouth of 
the haven, to obſtruct the entrance of 
the enemies fire ſhips. But all theſe 
preparations were needleſs, for the 


Jenemy falling in with the Engliſſi fleet, 


at the mouth of the Humber, were de- 
feated, and all their deſigns on this 
Town, conſequently fruſtrated. 


A letter arrived to the ſame purport, La for 
as many we have before recited, to a loan. 


raiſe money by way of loan, ſetting 


« That the kingdom was threat- 
e ened 


The extra- by he 


1667. 
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_ © ened with an invaſion— That it was 
. < expedient, to repel the enemy, and 


es provide for the ſafety. thereof That 


« the moſt effectual way to do this, 


15975 eee ſpeedily to provide a conſider- 


4 '« able army; but that this neceſſary 
army could not be raiſed, without 


« great ſource; of money That great 
« reliance was had upon the wz/dom, 


e and. prompitude of the Corporation, 


« to ſupply them, and aſſiſt their King 


6 and country, in their, exigency 


« Therefore the effeQual conſidera- 


« tion thereof, was recommended to 
« them, and they were required to ex- 
c ert their utmoſt endeavours forth- 


e with, to diſpoſe and haſten all that 


« were capable of lending money, to 


« make a liberal, voluntary advance, of 


« what ſums they could afford, by way 


« of loan, in the time of public danger, 
« which ſhould be paid again, out of a 


Le wealthy aſſeſſment, granted by the 
„ Parliament, &c. On the receipt of 


this miſerable ſupplication of the Royal 
mendicant, to obtain a pitiful tempora- 


ry reſource, it was communicated to | 
the Bench, who did not deceive the opi- 


nion, which the King had entertained 


of their wiſdom, but accomodated him 


with a ſum of money, by way of loan; 
notwithſtanding (as we have before 
recited) the ancient ſtatute, that no 


loan fhall be ODER without the con- 
ſent of Parliament. 


. But as moſt ex- 
tremes tend to their oppoſite, ſo in the 


tranſition, from an oppoſition which 


had terminated in decapitation, to the 


moſt extravagant complaiſance for this 


bitter fruit, of that bleſſed northern 
ſtock, which ever ſince the acceſſion 


of James I. had imbroiled the kingdom 
in continual ſtruggles, for the main- 


tainance of their liberties, againſt the 


repeated encroachments of ſuperſti- 
tious bigotry, and Kingly pride. 
Charles, had been as deſirous of a 


war, as he was now of peace, and he 
was actuated by the ſame motive - to 
obtain money for the ſervice of the 
ſtate, and to convert it to his own uſe, 
By the firſt, he got the ſupplies grant- 
ed, under pretence of carrying it on. 
By the ſecond, he annihilated the ſer- 


Peace 


concluded 


vices, to which it ſhould have been ap- Artifice 


plied. The firſt artifice was evident, 
by his pretending i ignorance, of hoſti- 


lities being firſt commenced on our 
part ; 


in the way of the peace, (knowing too 


much haſte would deprive him of the 


eighteen hundred thouſand pounds, 


granted for carrying on the war) the 


concluſion of which, gave great ſatiſ- 
faction to the Town, as they had been 


conſiderable loſers, by the depreda- 


tions of the enemy on the trade, it 
being almoſt entirely at a ſtand, 


A diſpute of a domeſtic nature now: 


engroſſed the attention of the public, 
which occurred between the Mayor of 


Hull, and ſome fiſhermen of Barrow, 


preſent caſe, Parliament made a ſudden and Witton in Lincolnſhire, who had 


taken fix large grampuſes, cut them in 


pieces, and ſent them in caſks to this 


— 


a fact public to all Europe 
The ſecond in the difficulties he threw 


of the 


King. 


A. D. 
1668. 
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"Town, to be dealt with according to the 
uſual proceſs. But the Mayor laid a 


claim to them, as Admiral of the Hum- 


Duke of Albermarle; 


ber, in behalf of himſelf and the Bur- 
geſſes, and ſeized them for the Town. 


On the gd. of January, died Monk, 
who was the re- 


ſtorer of Charles, to the throne of his 


A. D. 
» 1670. 
— YA 


An at 
ainſt 
Convert. 


ticles, 


anceſtors, as Lord 1 5 
commemorates : 


«© Preſerv'd by wonder in the Oak O Charles 
« And then brought in by trick of 8 


The Duke was High- Steward of 
Hull, on his deceaſe the Mayor and 
Aldermen, conferred that dignity on 
Lord Bellaſis, the Governor. —Soon 
after alſo died Lord Fairfax, the youn- 


ger, who had been Governor of Hull. 


This year, an act was paſſed for the 
ſuppreſſion of Conventicles ; whereby | 
it was wasenated—* That if any per- 


t ſon, of ſixteen years of age, and up- 
te wards, ſhould: be preſent at any aſ- 


d ſemby Conventicle or meeting, under 


« colour, or pretence of any excerciſe 


« of religion, in any other manner than 
ce according to the Liturgy, and practice 
f the Church of- England, where there 


« were five perſons or more, beſides 


«thoſe of the houſehold ;- the offenders 
« were to pay five ſhillings for the firſt, 
«.and ten for the ſecond: offence ;. and 


c the preachers, twenty pounds. for 


te the firſt, and forty pounds for the 


 *-ſecond. offence, and who ſufered any 


« ſuch Conyenticles, in their houſes, or 
« barns, &c. were to, forfeit. twenty 
«. pounds.“ a This was a mortify ing 
ſtroke to the Diſſenters. It was ex- 


"AE 


ecuted with ſuch ſeverity in London, 


A. D. 
that many merchants, began to talk of —— 
leaving the kingdom, and the King was 


obliged to relax in the execution of the 
law. 


In Hull, the preachers, parti- Preachers | 


filenced 


cularly one Mr. - Thornberry, the prin- in Hull, 


cipal holder-forth, was ſilenced, and 


for a time, there was a ceſſation of the 


fanaticiſm, which had ſo long prevailed, 6h 
About this time, Sir Fohn Lifter, 


founded an hoſpital, for poor men and 


women ; the care of which, was to de- 


volve upon his heirs, and the Mayor 
'and Aldermen, but of this in its place. 


The attention of the Town, was en- 
groſſed by an event in the Sherriff's 
family, of a tragical nature, which is, 
too often the conſequence, of the ma- 
levolent triumph of hypocritical au- 
ſterity, and uncharitable exultations 
of pretended virtue, now exerted over 
a. fallen ſiſter, who had either been be- 


trayed by the irrefiſtable impulſe of. 


conſtitution, or ſeduced. by the arts of 
inſiduous villainy, into the commiſſion . 
of a natural offence, againſt thoſe laws, 


A. D.. 
1671; 


Murder 
in Hull. 


which the more temperate part of 15 


mankind, has thought it expedient to. 


eſtabliſh, to ſeperate themſelves from 
thoſe who are not bleſſed with the fame 
prudence as themfelves—An. offence, , 


which had. produced. a living proof of the 


predicament, in which the delinquent 


deprived of her own, by the hands of 


— 
— 
— 


Rood ;; who to obviate the infamy, with 
which ſhe was threatened, removed the 


teſtimony of ſhame, by bereaving it of, 
lite; in conſequence of which, ſhe was. 


the executioner, ſhe expiated her crime, 
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1 glutted the contemptuous malice of 
honour m her own ſex, at the gallows. 


Perhaps there is no circumſtance in 


AD 
1671. 


5 Suter which the deficiency of the Legiſlature, 


or the abſurdity of cuſtom is ſo con- 
ſpicuous as in affairs of this nature. 
No ſooner has ſuch an accident hap- 
pened, but the miſerable object of un- 
relenting ſcorn, is perſecuted' with the 
moſt ſavage fury of outrageous virtue 
by her own. ſex, and is the mark of 
further ſeduction for the other ;, ſhe is 
bated with. virulence, and: hunted from 

| ſociety, ſhuned as a. peſtilence, who 
will ſpread. the contagion: to the repu- 
tation of ſuch, as ſhall have the teme- 
rity to: hold converſe with her, and 
in the end, obliged: to aſſociate with 
wretches, to a: level with whom ſhe 
gradually. deſcends.. If the ſhame at- 
tached to ſuch a misfortune is ſuppoied: 
to be a.check. upon thoſe, whoſe incli- 
nations might induce them to be guilty 
of ſuch a lapſe :. It certainly has» been 
the occaſion of many revealed, but 
far more concealed murders;. of which. 
the late King of Pruſſi a, was ſo well 
convinced, that he took effectual means 
to prevent the obloquy, and the dread- 
ful conſequence thereof. The unhap- 
py objects, who gain a precarious ſub- 
ſiſtence by their profligacy, have not 
this horrid crime to anſwer for. Loſt 
to that ſenſe of ſhame, which prompts 
to the commiſſion of it, they endeavour 
to ſhift the burthen of iniquity, on 
ſuch of their friends, as they think beſt 
able to be bear it by perjury, while the 
upine Magiſtrate adminiſters. an oath 


fact, which is abſolutely EEE "= 


7: MADE TER. our very. kearty com- 
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to the common proſtitute, ſuggeſted by a 


the artful overſeer, and ſhe ſwears to a 1671. 
VN 


her to aſcertain. 
Charles, according to tlie execrable: | 
ſyſtem,. invariably adopted by his whole |, 


family, had entertained the rediculous, 2 
and deſtructive reſolution; to render 
himſelf abſolute, and extirpate the Pro- 


teſtant religion, in which he was abetted 
by the famous Cabal, ſo called, becauſe C lifford,. 


the initials. of. their names: formed that 2 dung 
word. This abominable- junto, had B e 


recourſe to the old expedient of a war, 4 


as a pretence to raiſe the ſupplies ne- my 
cellary, to carry their deteſtable ſchemes 


into · execution. As the introduction of 


any arbitrary government, and the ſub- 


verſion: of the eſtabliſhed faith were ſo 
united, that they may be ſaid: to form 


only one deſign ; it was natural to de- 
prive his · ſubjects, of the aſſiſtance they 
could hope from the Dutch, (who were 
always: inimical to monarchy) by at- 


tacking and embroiling them with the 
Engliſh.. Accordingly war was declar- 


ed under the moſt frivolous and abſurd: 


pretences.. On this occaſion the fol- 
lowing letter was: received. from the 
Privy Council: | 


A. D. 
Wee 


e mendations, whereas, for the moſt 


« ſpeedy ſupply, and furniſhing of his 
«Majeſty, from time to time, with 3 
«able and ſufficient ſeamen, we have 2 


5 thought it expedient, that liſts of the 
ec names of all the ſeamen of this king- 
«© dom, be exactly taken, and preſented 


«© unto us, we do hereby pray and re- 


„Wire 
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* quire you forthwith to give your 
« directions to all Head-Burrows, Con- 
* ſtables, and Tithing- men, or ſuch 
« other perſons within. your ſaid pre- 
< cjn&ts, and juriſdictions, as you ſhall 
* conceive moſt fit to be employed 
« herein, commanding them to make 
tc exact liſts, of the names of all ſuch 
« ſeamen, as inhabit within their reſpec- 
* tive precincts, together with account 
te of their ages, and to make a ſpeedy 
« return thereof unto you, which liſt, 
& as ſoon as you ſhall receive, we ex- 
« pect and require forthwith, that you 


te tranſmit the ſame unto us, and like- 


« wiſe that you ſend a duplicate thereof 
to the Vice Admiral of the Eaſt-Rid- 
« ing of Yorkſhire, or to his deputy, 


e and ſo nothing doubting of your 


« more than ordinary care in his Ma- 
« jeſty's ſervice, we PI. you e. 
« farewel.“ 

From the Court at Whitehall, the... 

10th day of Fune, 1672. 

« His Majeſty further commands 
«you, very lovingly, that you take new 
« liſts, &c. &c. yearly, and en 
te them to this board.“ . | 


CRAv EN, OssoRx, 
CL1rrorD, BRIDGWATER, 
ARLINGTON, NEWPORT, 

" CARETERACT, I TREVOR, 


— 


Cuicrly, and Du xcouBE. 


By the liſt afterwards taken in con- 
ſequence of this letter, it appears there 
was then in, and belonging to the 
Town, an immenſe number of ſeamen. 


This year an act paſſed to incapacitate 


Roman-Chatholics from holding kin $9. 
and the Duke of Monmouth, returning 1672. 
from Holland, he was congratulated, "YY 
and preſented with the following ad- 
dreſs, by the Corporation. (He was a 
natural ſon of Charles by one Mrs. 
Barlow, and by ſome the King was ſup- 
poſed to as been married to 1 
mother. * | 
May it pleaſe your nas; 

WE had ſeveral months fince, Letter to 
* as we were informed by my Lord eng 
« Bellafis, of your being appointed our le, &: 
“Governor; prepared to congratulate 
« your Grace upon that occaſion, 
« efteeming ourſelves moſt happy in 
te the honour and favour, which his 
« Majeſty your royal father, hath done 
« us by that choice, by which we may 


ce alway s expect ſecurity and protection, 


« as we ſhall always be ready on our 
parts, to acknowledge by all that due 


| © ſubmiſſion, and deep reſpe& and ſer- 


vice, which belong to your high 
« ſtation ; and to that particular rela- 
« tion which you now ſtand in, towards 
«us; but your grace being more ſud- 
te denly than we expected, called be- 
« yond ſea to a more honourable em- 


„ ployment, as we were for that time 


« diſappointed in making our addreſſes 
te to you, which we beg leave now to 


ec do, and We hope in a moſt happy 


« ſeaſon, your Grace being the joy of 

* the whole nation, newly returned 
« from abroad, cloathed with that re- 
« putation, that ſo glorious actions, as 


| $4 7:90 have there PIE moſt juſtly 


45 * deſerved, | 


KIN@STON'. UPON-HULL. 


| Ad & ſign ef the part, that we more 
I! '5|particulatly take, in your Graves ſue- 
- «ceſs and good fortune; we take this 
* opportunity to preſent you with the j 
title and office of our High- Steward, 
it being now vacant; whieh;' though 
iin reſpe@ of us, the electors cannot; | 
but be mean, and below your © Gra- 
* ce's moſt illuſtrious character, yet, 
being the moſt honourable that we 
can confer, and grant, as a eſpecial. 
* privilege, by his Majeſty's Charter, 
ve hope your Grace will deſign to 
* honour with your acceptance, this, 
% being all at preſent, which we have 
to requeſt, we humbly take leave, 
ec wiſhing you all Tocreaſe' * honour | 
"and proſperity/ . 
5 And remain, 
5 a Your Grace's ufo Be G 


EE Ta 12 1 


— Chrpotativh of King fon-upon-tull. | in the river Ouſe, to the prejudice and 


The addreſs incloſed a petition to tis { 


—_ 


ve are at preſentideſtituteofan High- 
Steward, by the refignation of the 


i ould be pleaſed to honour us ſo far, 
as tb approve, conſtitute, and appoint 
'« the rightichonourable his Grace the 
„ Duke of Monmotth, to be our High. 
* Steward, and your e ſhall 
„ ever pray, ac, K. · - 

This year, the! Exchange was beau- 
hed, of Which we hall. | ive a more 


d 


the topography 0 of the Town. 


The latter end of the [EW 


great number of fiſh garths, that were 


danger « of the navigation, defiring the 


e humbly deſire, that your Majeſty 


lajeſty, for his confirmation 3 3. by which | | latter to join with him; in a petition - 


5 will be ſhewn the mode "of. proceeding f 


in the appoihtment of the E 


ef 
2 A for the 8 A 65 Ro. 


RIES 


tea, 0 he: Kings $ moſt icky, 
5 1. Majeſty. | 


: Your: Petitioners, the Moyer and Bur- 


"IO of your Town of Bull i 


5 e 2 4 


 HymBLY Suk W, 


Charter; wherein you have granted 
to ue, and our ſucceſſors, that upon 


21 2 


0 THAT WIER EAS, you al 


E been lately pleaſed to Fee o our 


«every: — , 


againſt them, Which he accordingly 
did, and the Lord- Keeper was addreſſed 
on the occaſion : \ fr Wt 


. in 1 


81 Vs \ 


bs - 


75 4 Rigi Honourable Sir Epen, 
Bringen Kut. and Bart. | Tord 


Keeper of. the Great Seal of” 2 ngland. 


i 01 Þ' 


« WE the Mayor. and 1 


« ſhips, keels, boats,. and other veſſels 
« paſſing between' the Town of Hull, 


P 3 


and the City of York, by reaſon of 
« certain 


£1: 20: £159 
a 


Keepers 


* deſerved and challenge; and therefore Steward, you will afign, nominate, . 5. 
and conſtitute unto us, an High- — 4 
Steward, of dur deſireig and Whereas, 


year, the Lord Mayor of York, wrote — 
| to the Mayor of Hull, concerning the cen cer 


ning 


— 
+ 


4 « of 1 the City of Vorl, and the Mayor 5 rede 
an nd Burgeſſes of King//on-upon- Hull, Lord. 
© being fenfible . of the ; jeopardy of 


234 


: 


JTHEHI1S TORY OF | 
midſt of the river; with ſands on both 4m. 


« certain engines for taking of fiſh, in 


D. 
1673. the river of Ouſe, placed by certain 


et perſons, contrary to the ſtatute of the 
« 28th Henry VIII. chap. 18th. —Do 
* humbly requeſt your Lordſhip, that 
« you would be pleaſed to iſſue out, his 
«© Majeſty's commiſſion, under the Great 
« Seal of England, to Sir Henry Thomp- 


« ſon, the younger, Knt. and Thomas 


% Bawtry, Eſq; citizens of the city of | 
« York, to George Acklam, and Daniel 
*< Hoar, Burgeſſes of the ſaid Town of 


« King ſton- upon- Hull, to Tobias Fen- 


« kins, and Richard Robertſon, Eſq; 
« Tuſtices of the Peace, for the Eaſt- 


Riding of the county of York, to 


« Wilkam Hammond, and John Railey, 


Eſq; Juſtices of the Peace, for the 
* Weſt-Riding of the ſaid county, to 
x. 1 aQ atcording to the power given to 
them, or any of them, by the faid 


"=y . e ſtatute, i in the premiles.” 


Given at York, under our Common. 
Seal, the 4th of November, 1672, 
: and at Hull, under the Common 
5 Seal of that Corporation, 
the ſame year. _ 


© OT. KS 4 


g 


A commiſſion being granted agree- | 


able to this joint petition, of the city 


mar. One at Crabley—Two croſſing 


the river at Blacktoft, ſtanding in wy 


0 * 
7 * 


4 


ſides which were adjudged to be com- 


mon nuiſances, and ordered to be pulled - 
up within thirty days, or at leaſt; one 
room in Skelton lower garth, next to 
the middle of the ſtream, all the ſtumps 
of the old fiſh-garth at Hook, two rooms 


| at Saltmarſh fiſh-garth, next to the 


middle of the ſtream, ſeven rooms of 


1673, 
. 


rooms of the garths at Blacktoft, and 


and the piles and ſtumps of the lower 
garths there; and it was further or- 


dered, that the reſpective owners, ſer- 


vants, and occupiers, of the ſeveral 


ſet out two piles, on the outmoſt parts. 
of the garths, ſo high that they might 


fiſh-garths, ſhould within thirty days, 


be ſeen a full half yard above the high. 


water mark, at a full tide, and main- 
tain the ſame from time to time. By 


this means, the navigation was much 
| benefited, and rendered leſs hazardous 
than it vas, for want of theſe neceſ⸗ 


ö ker precautions. 


The commiſſioners of. wine licences, 8 


having been guilty of an attempt to 


engroſs the trade to themſelves, the 
Mayors of Hull and York, joined. in 


| : 
of York, and Town of Hull—In Sep- another N to the King, as follows: 


tember, the commiſſioners met at How- | 
den, whence they proceeded Db eee 
the fiſh-garths i in the river, and found | 
at Skelton, two, conſiſting of twenty 
rooms, the upper twelve, and the lower 
| eight—An old one at Sandholm-Bunk, | A. 
of twenty- eight roorns— Two at Salt | 


To the King's moſt e bach 
Majeſty. | 
, PETITION of. Ec. . 5 
Suswzrz, 2 L 
THAT your Majeſty's 8 ls. 
«. oners having . authoriſed. Stephen 


66 Thompſon, and Edward Thompſon, ot 
f the 


Proce ed · 


ings on 


the wine 


licences. 


* 1 
8 
* 


we 


P tit 
334 


FA. d. 
| wo 


_ © buy wine of them; : whereupon your | 


- ® couragement to merchants importing 


| „that neither they, nor any other tra- 


debe by this means impoſed upon, to * 


KINGSTON! UPONCHAULL _ 256 


the City of Fork, merchants, and 


great dealers in wine, to grant licen- 


. © ces, for the drawing wines, to the re 


1 ſpective vintiners- and retailers there- 


oC of, within the county of York; which 
authority, the ſaid Stephen and Ed- 
. ward, do make uſe of, to gain the 
hole trade for wines in- thoſe parts, 
c from other parts, and from other 
© merchants, by either refuſing to give | 
< licences,'or by, threatning with con- 
« tempt, all ſuch-vintiners-and retailers, 
te within this precinct, who. will: not 
hay Petitioners are already much damni- 
«fied, and are likely in a ſhort time, 
* to be deprived. of their trade, to the 


s utter ruin of themſelves and kamilies, 


ce and your. Majeſty's revenues. wilt be 
cc. alſo much. diminiſhed, by this dif- 


B: Rt 


ines, which they. will not d. in ſuch 
©«-quantities as formerly, ſeeing that 
e the ſaid Stephen and Ettward, by vir- 
« tue of ther authority, to grant li- 
«ences to whom, and upon what. terms 
« they pleaſe, do terrify the reſpective 
« yintiners, from buying wines of any 
t but themſelves; wherefore your pe- 


* thority granted” to the faid Stephen 
% and Eduard, may be recalled; and 


« ders in wines, may have power to 
grant licences, to draw wines in this 
county, but only your Majeſty's 
« ſervants concerned, may have a free 
« management of their trade, and not 


e the ruin of themſelves and families, p, 
the leſſening of your Majeſty's reve- 1673. 
* nues, and the great abuſe and oppreſ- | 
© floh of many vintiners and retailers.“ 

It does not appear hat was the ſucceſs 

of this: petition, but in all probability, 
-ſo:manifeſt: an abuſe of the commiſſi- 
-oners;: in fo material an article was 
rectified, 5 8955 ow 1 
17 855 petitions. » e eee 

LES the Webers of is Haven; 

and the Town, may almoſt be ſaid to 
be ſynonymous, great care uſed to be 
taken thereof, and an- excellent order 


5 « titioners hunibly pray, the ſaid au- 


"was. made and enforced—That every 
veſſel, which wanted ballaſt, ſhould 
dig it up, out of the Harbour, by- 
which means it was prevented from 
being warped up; but in this year great 
heaps: and. hills of ſand and ſoil,. bad b 
collected on the Town ſide, that the 
merchants complained to the Bench, 
| that it was forced to the Garriſon | de, 
inſomuch that the boats could not tget t to 
the Wharfs, to unload the ſhips, without 
great danger; on which it was ordered 
— That. no perſon. from Paul, or 
others, be permitted to bring ballaſt i in- 
to the Haven, and ſell it but that all 
veſſels whatſoever, both Engi iſh, and 
foreign, "ſould dig "half of their bal 
laſt out of the Haven, on pain of a 
fine, to be paid by every maſter HE 
ſuch veſſel, as ſhould neglect to qbſerve - 
the order, to the uſe of. the | Ma * 8 8 


X * l 


—— 


{3:3 "> 


Mr. Gilead Gocke, being oro rhe - 
Sheritf, refuſed to . becauſe there | 


ſeemed 


and, Burgeſles, 333 — 


＋ 


236 


-- — 


ws 


=. | 


ed upon 


F 
* 1 


ſeemed to be ſomething obſcure in the 
Charter; it does not appear there wa 
any fine laid on. him, there bein 
ther ſeveral things very diſputable, an 
ancient order made in Henry VII Ith's 
time, relating tothe Chamberlains was 
nom revived They being obliged to 
receive the Towns revenues, and pay 
the debts, it ſometimes happened before 
the former became due, there Was a 
demand | for the latter, and perhaps they 
could not be diſburſed, till two or three 

years aher t they \ were out of office. TO 
eale this grievance } It was decreed, that| 


13010 
one bundred | ounds a-piece, out of 


the common Rock, ſhould be freely 


lent them, upon giving ſecurity ; ; how 
ever this deſign might promote the 
ae good, Mr. Ranſom, the Cham- 

rlain, r uſed to receive the money, 
or obey the orders of the Bench, tho 
he knew there were ſeveral by-laws, 
to inflict. | penalties. upon Jon! bor his 
obſtinacy, : and b. y which, E diſtrai 25 
7 1 51 accordi 


—_— . 


ng, to the 
advice the WG, oration had received 
from that eminent „0 Sir WIL. 


111 


lian para . 
Gods: Fi F. NIX. ; 


I TY 
0 g J : 2 . - 24 2} 13. 17 1 9 4 


Ly of the, GENERAL As. 
he ORE; concluſion of the Reign of . 
"CHARLES, II. 76A 07 ben 

TY pre rr now aroſe,” between | * 

L the Mayor and Burgeſſes of Hull 


and the free-holders of Anlaby, Moo fer. 
ton, and other "neighbouring places, 


IHE HAUS TORY? OP 1 3 | 
falling into Julian's-Well and Darring- 


lam ſprings; whereby the freſh waters, 


fettled; but in the reign of Charles II. 
the fluices and drains made for the pre- 
-fervation of the freſh waters, without 
mixtures from the \land-floods; were To 
much decayed, that the Town was re- 
duced to great ſtraits, for. want of pure 
water; upon which, after ſeveral pro- 
ceedings i a decree was obtained, which 
zastit recites the whole eke in the 
cauſo we hall % FS 1. * 


concerning the Wanne or W 


ih '# WHEREAS, Julie an- Dyke i in "the 
ce county of King fon-upon- Hull, was 
« of old time, purpolely made, at the 

« great coſts and charges of the Mayor 
« and Burgeſles of Ein ng ſlon-up pn - Hull, 
1 for the conveyance « of ſweet nd freſh 
1 Waters, from the ſprings, called Juli- 
* an's Wells, and Darringham ſprings, 
40 and other ſprings thereabouts, unto 
«1 the. Town 'of Ring flon-upon-Hull 


© for the neceſſary relief, of the ß s 
* a Tubjetts t there inhabiting,” 
f « AND. whereas their bath been. an 
3 « « ancient. fluice heretofore made at the 
| *< head. of the {aid Julian-Dyke, for;the 
| preventing of the land waters, falling 


KOI i1 


* from, Haltempyice-Lane, and. Ridge. 
« into the ſaid Julian's-Dybe, thereby 
Ek preſerve, the, freſh waters coming 
« from the Heid ſprings pure, and withe 

* out; gs ith laid land war 
« + bers-. ek! TRAF needed Hasi: 3 
AND ae at a court of ſewer 


« held at the Torn: King. fton-rupens 
12 


A. . 


1676. 


-which ru to the: Town, were damaged Soy 
ſome years agb all had been amicably - 


KINGSTONS= UPON-HULL. 


. Hull. for the Town and county of the | 
"heh « ſame, the ad of December, in the 
one and thirtieth year of his Ma- 


r jeſty's reign, that now is, there was 


*.a complaint made, by the inhabitants 
«« of the ſaid Ton of King ſon-upon- 
e Hull. that by. reaſon of the decay. of 


te the ſaid ſluice, at the head of the 
cc J ulian-Dyke, the land waters deſcend- | 


ing from Lea- Bridge, and other pla- 


40 ing with the freſh waters, conveyed by 


ec the Dyke, t. to the Toyn, did corrupt the | 


4 ſaid ſpring waters, to the great hurt of 
8 a the Town; and prayed for 1 redreſs,” Ya 


Upon which complaint, there was 


2 © then and there, an ordet made by the 


er ſaid court, that the aforeſaid | Com- 
r miſſioners of Sewers, of the faid Town 
and County, or ſo, many of them as 


* pleaſed, ſhould take. a viem of the 


xe © nuiſance, and, conſider how the ſame | «and bthers, the frecholders af Anlaby, 


2 gi be, reformead. 


AND whereas, in punkiidnks of; 
ba the ſaid order, George Crowle,” Eſq; 
Mayor of the Towwof King ſlon-upon= | 


"Ie. Hull, Richard F rank) Anthony: Lam. 


dic gert, Daniel Hour, & Cc. Aldermen 8 
« of the ſaid Town, being Cummiſſio- 
et ners of the Sewers, for the Town and 
County aforeſaid, and of all the 


grounds, did repair to the ſaid ſaid place, 


and view the defetia of the laid plate, 
_ *« at the next Court uf Sewer, held for 


A the ſaid Town and Caumty, on the 


* oth day of December, in the thirty- ; 


« firſt year of his ſaid- Majeſty s rei * 
did make x feport to che Court that 


2 14 o 
ID 


\ »» 


te the ſaid nuiſance was otcaſioned by 


the decay of the ſaid old ſluice, at the 


head of Julian- Dyke, and thereupon, 


2 


s 
n 


%a decree was made at, and by the {aid - 
« Court, as well upon the view of the 


„ ſaid Commiſſioners, 26 upon due 
Fe proof there made. That , inſtead 
« of the ancient ſtoppage made in the 
« ſaid Julian's-dyke, there ſhould be a 
er dam of brick, or ſtone, about Darring- 


« ces, of the County, of King fon-upon- 5 cc ham - Springs, ſufficient to hinder, the 


10 Hull, fell into Julian-Dyke, and mix- 


ce land water, from mixing with the 


« ſaid ſpring waters, before the firſt 


day of, March, then next following, 
at the expence of the {aid Town, of 


. | «© Fingfon-upon-Hull, to be by them 


« formerly, done, as. by; the ſaid: decree 
« appeareth, — 4G ys His) 4 (Oh 373 
AND whereas; finte the mung 
te of the ſaid decree; complaint hath 
« been|made: by Nobent Leygard; of An- 
tenlaby, Efqr; on tht behalf of himſelf 


2 


ff. Wooferton, and other Towns; | within 


the Gounty of King ſton- upon Huli 
that the ſaid dam or ſluice being made 


e at the head of the ſaid Julian's- Dyke, 


«111 purſuance of the faid decree, is a 
great grievance to him and the frees. 


« holders of Anlaby, alledging that the 
ec field waters from Lea-Bridge, all 


* along the lands in Woofervon, to the 


Gate at Sand- Dyke, near | Julian'ss 
Well, onght to be conveyed. by, and 
te in the ſaid Julian's-Dyke; unto 4 
« Clough called Limeliln- Clough, near 
Hull, arid that the dam made at 
« the head thereof, cauſes the aforefait 
« waters to overflow the fields of An- 

. | ah, 


ee the firſt angle thereof bearing ſouth 


. feet, which ditches: aforeſaid:if clean- 


___«« fields and: M er þ in arg. 


« ters: ought to have any paſſage thro”. 
the faid Julian's-Dyke, ''but have 
«been, and ought to be conveyed from | 


« ed of, in which bears eaſt by ſouth 
«© five perches, and from thence, along 
the Dyke or ſewer, rurining: between 


T HE HIS 


0G Aby, and 2 certain meadow there 
« called North- Holmes, to the great 
* e ue of the yp b HI of 
/ ĩ ˙ js $64 £46 

BUT the Mayor and Pri) of 
« Hull, do deny that the ſaid land wa- 


the Dyke called Sand- Dyke, to the 


F 


2 


„foot 'Bridge, which bears ſoutir by * 


«weſt, eight perches, four feet, and 
«from thence to the dam or fluice, near 
* Springhead- Houſe, now complain- a 


3 


« Anlaby field, and Darringham-Ings, 


«by caſt. fourteen perches, and from 
et ſouth ſouth weſt; ten perches,' and 
from thence, through North- Holmes 
& to Holmes ſluice, which enters upon | 
ce. the great Sewer, that leads: to Haſſle 


t perches; in all amounting to one hun- 
* dred and twenty eight acres, foute | | 


tc ſed to ten feet | broad; at the ſkirt of 
«the banks, and fix fret deep, is con- 
«ceived will be ſufficient: and effectual 
from Lea- Bridge, tos the great Sewer 
that leads to Heſſle Clough, and pre- 
vents the overflowing thereof, in the 


TORY or 


© now made Pa UPI May ating: 
© or and Burgeſſes of the Town of 41608. 

« King ſton-upon-Hull, in behalf of e 
t themſelves and all other, the inhabi-- | 


© tatits of the one part, and the ſaid 
Nobert Legard, and other frecheld- 
* ers of Anlaby, &c. within the ſaid. 
$6; County of the other part.” FIVE 

THAT the ſaid dam or Duice,, 
at now be made at the head of the faid: 
i Talian's-Dyke, ſhall from. time to 
ee "time, fore ever hereaeer, continue and: ; 
«be kept up, for the 2151 the: 
land waters from mixing with the 
„ freſh waters, ſo as the Dykes. above-. 
Q mentioned; ; running from tlie gate 
nt Sand-Dyke, to the great ſewer,, 
«that runs to Haſſle Clough, be ſcou-. 
«red from time to time, at the propor- 
s tion before mentioned, at the charges. : 
« 6f the ſaid Mayor and Burgeſſes; 
« therefore we whoſe names are here 
unte ſubſeribed, being Commiſſion- 
ers for the Sewers, for the Town: 
and County, for further ratification: p 
0k the ſaid agreement, and for avoid: - 

ing of all future differences, touching: 
«the premiſes, do as well at the defire- 
of ithe *'Mayor and Burgeſſes afore- 
er. ſaid, and of the ſaid Robert Legard, ; 
on- the behalf of | himſelf, and the 
3 ether freeholders | of Anlaby, within 

the ſaĩd County, as alſo by their free 
*5conſent and agreement, which ap- 

« pears by the right worſhipful George 
et Crotul, Eſq; p eſent Mayor of the 


A aforeſaid . 


AND. derts, an eee 


n 


ce ſaid Torn, and the ſaid Robert Leg 
4* ard, being parties to theſe preſents, 


$; order, determine, adjudge and decree, _ 
8 __ 


KINGSTON-UPON- HU LI. 


« tas he: ſaid dam or ſluice, now ſet 


— « up at the head of Julian' s-Dyke, near 
>  Darringham- Houſe, where it ancient- 


4 ly ſtood, ſhall continue for ever, and 
* the Mayor and Burgeſſes of the ſaid 
« Town of King fton-upon- Hull, by 
« what name ſoever they ſhall hereafter | 
e happen to be incorporated, and their 
&« ſucceſſors, ſhall from time to time, 
5 hereafter. make, repair, and maintain 
d the ſaid dam or luice, according as 
e to them ſhall: ſeem meet, at their own 
1175 “ proper coſts and charges, and ſhall 
© have liberty for their workmen . to 
enter upon the grounds on Anlaby, 
, fide, and to cut ſo much thereof, as 
„Hall. from time to time be neccllary,, 


5 00 for. the. making or repairing the dam a 


0 or, ſluice there, or any other. dam 
« or: fluice, between the dam thereof, 
ee here no it ſtands, and Nane | 
e Houſe, to prevent. the mixing. of 
land water, or other field, ſalt, or 
. corrupt water, with the freſh of Dar- 
© ringham and julian s-Wells, and the 
other ſprings thereabouts .. 


% AND we. do further 1 


11 «judge, and decree, that the Mayor 


« and: Burgeſſes, of the ſaid Town, , 
e ſhall: at, or before the feaſt of Saint 


1 Michael the Archangel, next enſuing | 1 


„dhe date hereof, at their own proper |. 
4 coſts and charges, cleanſe, , cut, and 
4 ſcouer the ditches, or Sewers before 
ce mentioned, running from the Gate 

1 at Sand- Dyke, now: made; and from | 
« thence to the North- Holmes, in an- 
des as is above mentiond, and ſo 


through the North- Holmes in Anla- 


* 


« by, being in length one hundred and 
e five yards, and one foot, as they have 


ce parties,, the ſaid ditzh.to be cleanſed, 
te and cut ten feet broad at the ſkirt of 


the bank, and fix feet deep, if need 


« ſhall ſo require, and that the aid 
„ ditch,. ſhall from time to time, ſo oft 


« as need ſhall require, be cleanſed and 


*-and, ſcouered according to the pro- 
« portion aforeſaid, at the conſtant coſt 
«and: charges of the ſaid Mayor and 
«-Burgeſles, and their ſucceſſors, they 
having liberty from the owners of the 
& {aid adjacent grounds, to come upon 
the aforeſaid grounds, for the doing. 
00 thereof.“ 4a 


decree, that the ſaid Mayor and Bur- 
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A. D. 
1676, 


ec been meaſured out by conſent of both 1 8 


AND we Fry 1 9 Fa nod} | 


« gelles. of. the ſaid. Town, ſhall at, or* 


before the feaſt atoreſaid, at their own - 
proper coſts.· and charges build, make 


| ce and erect ; one Bridge over- the ſaid | 


#4itch, going. through, the ſaid North- 
«Holmes, in ſuch place as the ſaid 


0. Robert Leg ard, ſhall appoint, which 


be ſhall, be ſufficient for the ſledding of 
6 © hay, growing. upon the ſaid North- 
« Holmes yearly, into the cloſe ad- 

joining to the ſame, and ſhall- like 
0 wiſe repair the ſaid Bridge; from time 


«tg time, at their own. coſt and char- - 


« ges,-ſo often as need ſhall: require. 
105 AND. laſtly, whereas there is a 


« dam or ſluice now: ſtanding, leading : 
« to. Haſſle Clough, where the water 


ow comes into the Sewer, from the ditch, 


« out through the {aid North-Holmes,.. 


* we & order, acJudge and decree, that 


1 the 


the ſaid dam or noice, where it now 
* © ftands, ſhall for ever hereafter con- 
« tinue, and ſhall from time to time 
« be upheld and maintained, by the 
« ſaid Mayor and Burgelles, and their 
* ſucceſſors, at their own cofts and 
&* charges, and that they ſhall from time 
L to time, for themſelves and workmen, 
t have liberty to come upon the ſaid 
* grounds e der 9 1 e 
e 5 
I witneſs . . 
we have ſet our hands, 
and ſeals, &c. fc. 


On the third of December, an order 

A. D. was made, that if any perſon in power 
a SAT ſhould abſent himſelf in thoſe times, 
Order When aſſiſtance was neceſſary to make 
bye-laws for the public good; or if any 
Alderman ſhould; being elected Mayor, 
refuſe and deny to execute his office, 
ſuch perſon ſhould be fined 300. —If 
2 a burgeſs choſen Alderman, ſhould re- 
fuſe to act gool.—A Sheriff, 800.—A 


. 


recuſants, 
c. &c. 


Chamberlain, 301— To be applied to 


the uſe of the Corporation. And in 
caſe of intended reſignation, when the 
Corporation for want of ſufficient rea- 
ſons, ſhould not grant their permiſſion 
to reſign, the penalty of 10 l. was to be 
laid on ſuch perſons, who ſhould ab- 
ſent themſelves from the Hall, after 
being properly fammoned; or in caſe 
of appearance if they did not perform 


their duty, to the utmoſt of their abi- 


lities, in the management of the Cor- 
poration buſinefs. And this order ap- 


peared fo reaſonable and agreeable, to 


VIII. 


dom; a concealed Papiſt, he affected a 


THE HISTORY: or 


That it was confirmed by the 
Lord Chancellor, and the Lords: Chief 2698 
Juſtices of England, the year following. 
during which nothing remarkable hap- 
pened, only the tranquility of the Town 
was a little diſturbed by the riſing of 


the Taylors, againſt the Magiſtrates, 


who were ſoon e to Wan . 
forced to ſubmit. © 4 


Charles, had by this time per A. D. 
himſelf perfectly -odious to the king- 58. 


5 Proceed - 


: 7 f great zeal for the P roteſtant religion, i ings con- 
i by which he deceived his ſubjects, an 


cernin 8 


perſuaded them to part with their How: 
navy, though his diſſimulation often 
brought him into diſagreeable oircum- 
ſtances, and nothing but the remem- 
brance and ſtill recent effects of the late 
calamities occaſioned by the civil war, 


and the apprehenſion of a revival of. 


thoſe horrid devaſtations; could have 
induced his people to groan in ſilence, 
under the oppreſſions whieh he and the 
cabal impoſed upon them, but which he 
carefully diſguiſed under an appearance 
af profuſe liberality, and voluptuous 
debauchery. But the juſt diſſatisfaction 
of the Parliament, often broke out, and 
the King was well aware that the exe- 
oution of his execrable deſign, requir- 
ed the utmoſt degree of art and dircum- 
ſpeRion in his conduct. An inquiſition 


therefore was again ſet on foot, con- 


cerning the Corporations. The act cal- 
led the Corporation act before men- 
maſter of the Government, as it made 
it unlawful, e ahjured the idea) to 


2 ſtatute made in the reign of ' Henry ö 


take 


— | 


* 


Alderman 


_ KINGST0 N5Y-B ON - BUL L. 

A. D. taking arms againſt the King, on any 
1680. 2 whatever. Therefore the mem 
bers were inſtigated to get it repealed, | 
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cor other employment relating to, or | 
concerning the government of the 1680, 


Onder for « dations, whereas, by an act made in 


— cc. entitled an act for the well govern⸗ 


when the prodigious complaifance of 


the Parliament to Charles, had abated 
on a view of his wicked adminiſtration, . 
and more wicked intentional. abuſe of 
the power of the crown. An a& was 
alſo paſt, to prevent the dangers which 
might happen from Popiſh recuſants, 
and many ſubſequent precautions taken 
by the Commons, to obviate the ma- 
chinations of the Papiſts, which the 
King Was as yet obliged to countenance, | 
ſorely againſt his inclinations, In con- 
ſequence of which, it appearing . pro- 
bable, that many ane perſons had 
got into office in the Corporations, no 
friends either to church or ſtate; cir- 
cular letters were ſent down, to enquire: 
and certify the names of all ſuch as 


aQed in office, without having taken 
the oaths by law eſtabliſhed, 5 ſub- 
ſtance of which is as follows: 20 


To our very louing friends the Mayor 


and Aldermen . of NATO 
Hull. 


1 7) 5h e „ 
the 18th year of his Majeſty's reign, 


ing and regulating of Corporations, 
« it is amongſt other things enacted | 
That all perſons, who on the 24th | 
of December, 1661, ſhould be Mayors 
% Aldermen, Recorders, Bailiffs, Town 
Clerks, Common Council Men, and 
ther perſons, then bearing any of- J. 


« Wales, and Town of Berwi ck-upon= 
1 Tweed, ſhall take oaths of allegiance 
« and, ſupremacy, and likewiſe an oath 
ce declaring and believing, it 1s utterly 
« unlawful, upon any pretence what- 
« ſoever, to take arms againſt the King, 
« and ſhall alſo publicly ſubſcribe: a 
« declaration againſt the Solemn League 
cc and Covenant, the form of which 


te are contained i in the body of the ſaid 
1 * aft, and whereas it is further enaQted 


« not, within one year, next before ſuch 
« election and choice, have taken the 


* Sacrament, according to the rights of 


q 


ee the Church of England ; : and ſhall 


by Ukewiſe take the aforeſaid three oaths, 
0 and ſubſcribe the ſaid declarations, at 
* che ſame: time that the oath, for the 
5 due executions of the ſaid offices and 
Hog places, reſpectively ſhall be adminj- 
« ſtered, it being confirmed by the ſaid 
« act, that every perſon, who ſhall be 
« placed. in an Corporation, and in 
„ and election is thereby enaQed, and 
17 declared void; and whereas, i it is fur- 
«« ther enacted by the ſaid ſtatute, that 
* the ſaid three oaths and declara- 


« fice of Magiſtracy, or e of truſt, 


cc tion, ſhall from time to time be ad- 
| R 3 


ce laſt mentioned oath and declaration, | 


ce that no perſon or perſons whatſoever, . 
« ſhall ever be placed or choſen i in, or 
« to any of the ſaid offices, that ſhall 


'« default thereof, every ſuch placing 


t miniſtered 


a * reſpeQliye Cities, Corporations, Bur- 2 
0 rows, Cinque · Ports, and their mem- 

« bers, or other port towns, within the 

o kingdom, of England, dominion of 


THE HISTORY or” 


Di © miniſtered and tendered to ſuch per- 
« ſon and perſons, who by the mean- 
„ing of the ſaid act, or any clauſe 
* therein contained, are to take the 
« ſame, by 'fuch perſon or perſons re- 


« ſpectively, who by the Charters or 


s uſages of the ſaid reſpective places, 
are authoriſed to adminiſter the ſame. 
And whereas, it is further enacted by 
the aforeſaid ſtatute, that the perſons 
thereby authoriſed to adminiſter the 
the ſaid oaths, and tender the afore- 
« ſaid declarations, ſhall cauſe memo- 
* randums or entries to be made of all 
« gaths taken before them, and fub- 
« ſcriptions made as aforeſaid, and de- 
« liver the fame once a- year, to the 
« reſpective Town's Clerks, of the ſaid 
© © reſpeQive Cities, Burrows, Corpora- 
tions, &c. &c. who. ſhall cauſe the 
„ ſame to be fairly entered inte the 
« books or tegiſters, belonging to the 
_« ſajd reſpective Cities; whereas his 
75 Majeſty, having at this board taken 
into conſideration, of what great im- 


30 « portance it is to the public peace of | 


«© the nation in general, as well As par- 
ticular, we do in his Majeſty's name, 
hereby require you all, with conve- 
* nient ſpeed, to give an account to 
. « his Majeſty at his beard, whether | 
"© the ſaid act hath been duly put in 
_« execation, from timk to time within 

5 your Barrow, and whether memo. | 
* randums or entries have been kept 
of the fame, as by the ſaid act is di- 


1% into execution for the Kade in 10. 


and the 1690. 
28 


« lation to the. Sacrament, 
© oaths thereby required, and the ſub- 
*'{cription of the declaration, and the 
| * keeping of entries. of the ſame, of 
«which we expect a particular account, 
*and obſervance from you ; and you 
« are alſo to be careful to examine 
*-whether all ſach, have been already 
* choſen into any place or office of 
an Magiſtracy, truſt, or other employ- 
* ment relating to, or concerning the 
government of our ſaid Burrow, hav- 
ing taken the Sacrament, and the ſaid: 
© oaths, and have ſubſcribed: the ſaid: 
* declaration, as by the ſaid act is re- 
0 quired, and that if you find any who 
« have failed therein, that you forth- 


with cauſe every ſuch perſon or per- 


« ſons. to be removed, according to the 
et direction of the ſaid ſtatute; where-- 
« by the election of any perſon, not 
taking the Sacrament and oaths a- 
1 foreſaid, and ſubſcribing the decla-- 
e ration, is enacted and declared to be 
* void, and you are likewiſe to return 
et the names of all ſuch perſons, who- 
© have accepted of any elections to the 
s places aforeſaid, and have not taken: 
e the Sacrament and oaths, and ſub- 
& ſcribed. the declaration aforeſaid; yet 
©. have preſurned to fit, or act in any 
of the faid places, and of all your 
et proceedings herein, you are to give a» 
«. juſt and true account to his Majeſty. 
ic. at this board; from time to time, and: 


e rected; and further, that you take cc. ſo we bid you heartily farewel.”” 


- « cF-Qual care; that all matters con- J 
tuned in the ſaid act, be ſtrictiy put 4 


From the Court at Whitehall, 
March 26th, 1680. | 
:- 


© 


Anſwer 


* and the honourable this Privy Coun- 


" 5 taking upon them, the execution of 
t their ſaid offites in due form of law; 


— 


tence whatſoever,. to take arms a- 


«ſince the making of the ſaid act, 


* likewiſe an oath. declaring,. and be- 


% made of all oaths and ſubſcriptions, 
taken by. any. perſon. elected to any 
e office of truſt within this Corpora 


further, we do believe that all per- 
* ſons aforeſaid, did within one year, 
LDnext their election, in their reſpec- 


ro which the Corporation, returned 


. WE the Mar and Aldermen of 


& King ſton- upon - Hull, underwritten do 
& humbly certify to his ſacred Majeſty, | 


« cil, that the preſent Mayor and 


« Clerk; which are the perſons bear- 
ej ing any office of Magiſtracy, places 
, of truſt, or employment, concerning 
« the government of this Corporation, 
« did at the reſpective times of their 


take the oaths of allegiance &c, and 


« lieving it unlawfully upon any pre- 


0. gainſt the King; and alſo, did 


publicly ſubſcribe a declaration a- 7 
«-oainſt the Solemn League and Cove- | 
nant, being both mentioned in one 

act, made in the 13th year of his Ma- 


«-;eſtys reign, that now is; entitled an 
act for the well governing and regu- 
% lating: of Corporations, and that 


s memorandums, or entries have been 


« tion, have been daily made by our: 
« Town's: Clerk, in the Regiſter Book, 
© belonging to this Corporation; and 


KINGS TON-UPON-HUL'L. 


« tive places and offices, take the 8a- 


þ © crament of the Lords Supper, ac- 
* cording to the rights of the Church 
of England, excepting. Mr. Danieli 


« Hoar, one of our preſent Aldermen, 


elected to his ſaid 'office/ the Sth of 


« February, 1671 who had not made 


_ « Alderman of this Corporation, the | * it *PPear to us, that he did take the 
Recorder, Sheriff, and the Town's | Sacrament of the Lords Supper, ac- 


te cording to the rights of the Church. 


| © Wherefore,. in obſervance of your 


«© Lordſhip's direction, and the act of 


office to be void; all which we 


«the reign of. our Sovereign Lord 
Charles II. by the N of God, 
% King, St. Sc.) 


_ Gnonrce CxowT E, Eſq; Mayor. 


icing, 


ainſt the Mayor and Alderman, al-- 


him, was falſe and malicious. 
always was of the Church of England, 
and had received the Sacrament, -the. 


| year before his election, and likewiſe 


upon it; and that he had done all 


other things required by law. 
jeſty's principal Secretary of State, writ. 


Aldermen: 


GAV TLEMEx, 
«HIS Majeſty Beit informed, 


Mr. 


of England, within one year next, 
] © before his election into his ſaid office. 


* humbly certify, this ſeventh day of 
« May,. in the thirty ſecond year of 


| Upon this Mr. Hoar, (who had been 
Mayor, in 1674) petitioned the King, 


that the information againſt 
That he Mr How, 


| Where 
upon, the Earl of Sunderland, his Ma- 


the following letter to the oy aid. , 


e. 


«© Parliament, we have declared his 


« that IO” have voted the place * 3 


© hath: conſtantly received the Sacra- 


.** pleaſure unto you, that you proceed 
* no further in that matter, nor chooſe 
e any other in the ſaid Mr. Hogr's 


ſecond reading of his petition, befe 


ſeveral letters and certificates of his 
morals, abilities, fidelity and loyalty to 


THE HIST ORY OF 


* Mr. Daniel Hoar, one of the Alder- 
** men, of your Town void, by reaſon 
if that; he had not made appear, that he 
* had taken the Sacrament of the Lord's f 
©, Supper, within one year, that he was 


e choſen Alderman, and his. Majeſty | 
é being alſo given humbly to under- 
s ſtand, that the ſaid Daniel Hoar, 


«ment for many years, and done all 
* other things by law required, His 
** Majeſty, directs me to ſignify his 


© room, till he-fhall have cauſed the 
«© matter to be examined by his Privy- 
« Council, and thereupon has ſignified 
his further directions unto yu. 1 


T7} am, | 4 8 
RY. as if 5 faid place had not been de- 
* clared void, and thereof the Mayor 


„ 
Your affectionate Servant, 
 SUNDERLAND. 


1 he lame day Mr. Hoar, procured 2 


the King in Council, and produced 


Church and State, ſetting forth : 


« THAT he hath been Alderman | - 

« of the ſaid Town, for above nine |. 
_ £6 years laſt paſt, ſerved his Majeſty as 
* Mayor there, and always demeaned 
hit ſelf as a dutiful and loyal ſubject, 


« ne, acting any thing derogatory 
« to his Majeſty's Royal Prerogatiue and 
4 Government, but hath as all dutiful 


« [a. * ought always to do, con- 


| « formed himfelf in every thing to his 


« Majeſty's ſervice, as becomes a mem- 


r. 


ber of the Church of England ; there- 


cc upon he deſired to be continued. in 
ce the ſaid office. 3 5 
conſideration thereof, and of the truth 


of the petitioners allegations, and upon 
information that no perſon hath been 


elected into bis ſaid place, which was 
atteſted, as well upon his oath, as 
upon the oath of Mr. Thomas Fohnſon, 
one of the Aldermen of the ſaid Town, 
his Majeſty did thereupon write a new 
order, and commanded, | | 


„THAT the ſaid Mr, R Hor, 


His Majeſty, in 8 


Further 


ad be continued in his ſaid office of order, 


5 Alderman, within the ſaid Town of 
« Xing fton-upon-Hull, and be permit- 
cc ted to enjoy all the rights and pri- 
cc vile dges thereunto belonging, as fully 


te and Aldermen were commanded to 
te take notice, and to govern themſelves 
ct accordingly.” 


On this che Mayor and A 


were much concerned, and preſented a 
petition in behalf of themſelves, and 


the chief Burgeſſes of the ons: 


 Hums LY PRAYING, T 


„ whereby Mr. Daniel Hoar, was to 


60 Mr. Daniel Hoar, might be left to take 


his remedy at law, againſt a vote of 
C * the greater part of the Mayor and 


N Aldermen, 


« THAT a late order of the board Petition 


of the Cots 
poration. 


Fe be continued i in the place of Alder- . 
man of the faid Town, might be ſu- 
4 perſeded and diſcharged, and that 


D. 
1 Jo 


* 
7 W 


KINGS 
« Aldermen, there declaring 5 My. bee 


« Hoar's election unto the ſaid place 
cc of Alderman to be void, for the Teh 


«p31 


the Lords of the Committee, appointed, 


for all the Corporations, who as ſoon, as 
they. had heard the allegations on both, | 
des. Were to report the ſame. to 
5 the King's 8 Council, with what they, | 


« ſhould judge. neceſſary, further to be 


cc done therein, which being, according- 


cc ly done, and! all the proceedings and 


cc « pleading on. both ſides, again heard 
« at the board, in the "preſence of the. 
« King, his Majeſty, WAS pleaſed to 

„command that the order of the 29th 
0 of June laſt, made at that board, for 
Mr. Hoar, to the 

* place of Alderman of the ſaid Town, | 
« ſhould be diſcharged, : and. the ſaid 
0 Mr. Hoar, left to his remedy i in law.“ x 


Soon after this, on the, 25th of No-| 
.. ember, the Corporation voted that an 


c the reſtoring. of 


Alderman ſhould be elected in Mr. 
Hoar's room, and it was carried by a 
majority of three, ſeven to four; yet 
for all this Mr. Hoar, would not ab- 
ſent himſelf from coming to the Hall, 


as was uſual, upon every Hall-day, 


and ſitting amongſt the reſt. of the Al- 
dermen in the Council; upon which, 
they were at laſt forced to make an or- 


der, and command the officers. of he 


Court, genteelly and civilly to remove 


and turn him out from amongſt them, | 


bre this, the, King . an fra) | 
w hereby t the whole Was. referred to the, | 
examination of the right honourable | 
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arg elefted Mr. John Field, merchant, . 

'in his place ; who took all the oaths, 4685. 
ſacraments, and every thing required 
by law, and ſo, totally depoſed him; 
who. chambers, ſpent the remainder of : 
his days, i in a private retired life ; hav- 

Ing partly loſt the cauſe, and the hon- 


4 


our thereof, either by not having purely 
received the Sacrament, as ſolemnly as 
was required, or for not having the 
memorandums of the ſame, entered 
down in the Towns-Books. . 
The ſame year alſo, happened an al- Diſpute 
| between the Boat-Men of the Fees 
Hull and thoſe of Barton, called tbe 
Queen's Ferry ; on which the latter 
complained. to the Privy- Council, who 
writ. to. the. Gorporations 4 as follows: : 
GTE = | 
% WE are credit" d that 
« of: late, great diſturbance and inter- 
; © ruption hath been given by your 
| officers, and. thoſe - vou employed 
„ in the Ferry-boats, belonging to 
our Town, to the loſs of her Ma- 
be, 's Ferry-boats, at Barton-upon- 
| & Humber, and that your ſaid officers, 
th and others under your authority, do 
* injuriouſly and maliciouſſy hinder the i| 
bs landing of ' paſſengers, and goods at | | — 
your ſtaiths, to the great diminution y 8 
. 


% 


S 


« of the profits of his Majeſty's ſaid 

« Ferry-boats, contrary to the ancient 

'cc e uſage and enjoyment, and in viola- * 
00 tion of the undoubted rights of the | 
„ Crown; and all this, upon account | 
of advancing the profits of your own 
" Ferry-boats, which of grace was ori- 


8 3 ; re ginally 


* 
A. D « ginally granted for the accomoda- , 


« prejudice of the King's Ferry, as 
% now the ſame is uſed, the ſaid F. erty |j 
« being with the manor of Barton, | 


« Goxhill, and Barrow, lately | granted 


« to the Queen's Majeſty in jointure, 
< but it is certain, that the Ferry from | 
« your Town' of King flon-upon- Hull, 

« was originally the King's Ferry, be- 
« fore it was granted to the Town, and 
' « was a Ferry many years and ages, | 
«© before that ever Barton, had one; 
ce therefore in diſcharge of our truſt, 
e both to the King and Queen's Ma- 
« jeſty, we have thought fit, before 
«that we cauſe a quo wrrants, or any 
« other action, or legal proceedings | 
<« againſt you, to deſire your anſwer | 
e to the premiſes, whereby we may 
« know if the allegations are true, and 


« if ſo, upon what legal grounds you | 


_ © juſtify the ſame, or if you are con- 


« tented to remedy or redreſs thoſe. 


« abuſes for the future; whereupon, 
« we ſhall proceed with that reſp 
« and juſtice to you, as the truth and 


* « reaſons of the caſe ſhall deſerve and: | 


« require; ſo deſiring your ſpeedy. an- 


« ſwer, to the premiſes, and that in the 


« interim there may be no further vio- 
lation of the rights of the Crown, till 
« the matter be 6s bl or cee de- 
« termined,” . 
We remain, your 3 good Fin 
BRON REER, | NEWTORT, &c. 
To which the Corporation returned 
the following anſwer. 


CI ce tion of your Town, but not to the | 
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To'the Right Honourable the Lords of 4 
the Privy Council. 2 
May it pleaſe your Honours, Sc, a: 

4 WE have yours of the 12th July. 

« laſt, after the peruſal of which, we 

© have called the farmers of our Towns. 

Fi erry before UB, and have s 

the managers of the Queens Majeſty's 8 

; « Ferry at Barton, and ours at Hull ; 

© and we underſtand by them, that the 

|  « firſt obſtruction and cauſe of trouble, 

«was occaſioned and given by the Fer- 

« ry-men of Barton, who dealt very un- 

ws civily and unkindly with our Ferry- 

«men ; not only delt heQoring | 

and abuſing them; but alſo this 

© whole Town, and it is likely, that 


ours might anſwer them again with 
4. the like incivilities, and unkindneſs. 
„But nom we have reconciled them 
« all, and they have promiſed all love 
« and reſpect to each other, in the 
carrying on this affair; ſo we hope 
that there will be no more differences. 


for the future, which to prevent,, 


| % ſhall be the care and endeavours of © 

VJour Lordſhip's 1 25 

| 5 Humble Servant, 8 

N 7 4 GEORGE CROWLE,, 
15 0 Mayor, Sc.“ 

An Engineer. was ſent down, to take 

[an esd view of the Town, and the 
ſtate of its defence; alſo to ſurvey the 

low, country; with orders to make a The Fort 


particular report of the condition there- 
of. In conſequence of which, the Cita- 


del was erected, for the ſafety of the 


e 
—— 


northern. 


A. D. 
oof 
GY 


fide, the foundation being large piles, 
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northern parts; and a regular fortifi- 
cation Was tonſtructed on the Garriſon 


made with an immenſe number ot 


entire treei i driven a great depth into 


the earth, as cloſe to each other as 
poſſible, at an expence of gig re of 
100,000 J. Fart ret 
The Market- Croſs, nirik was 4 mean 
building, and diſguſtful to the Corpo- 
ration, was pulled down; and a mag- 


nificent one, with a cupola at the top 
erected of freeſtone, with banifters &c; 


which coſt t Corporation above 700 l. 
About this time, a ſuit was com- 


Suit with W between this Corporation, and 


Leeds. 


Various 


Matters 


that of Leeds, on account of the water 


Bailiff of Hull, diſtraining for port fees, 
on the goods of the latter; who. to de- 
fend themſelves, pleaded an old cauſe 

in Queen Elizabeth's time. When the 

water Bailiff of Hull, and toll gatherer 


of Beverley, were obliged to pay 40 l. 
| | giv en in any. information upon oath. 4 


upon another like occaſion.— Another 


alſo between this Town, and the lead 


merchants of Derbyſſire, becauſe of their | 
negle& to pay duty for the lead (which | 


Was applied towards the maintenance 


of the haven) at the common Weigh- 


houſe, at the King's great beam, and 


though many arguments were uſed, they | 
proved inſufficient to. caſt them. 


The Duke of Monmouth, being diſ- 


graced on account of the well known plot 


towards his ſucceſſion to the Throne; 


the Earl of Plymouth, was-nominated to 
ſucceed him as Governor of Hull, and 


came to Town with his ſon Captain 


Copley, the deputy Governor and others, | 


on, and rebellion.” 
this, pleaded: ignorance therein; but 
ſaid that if there were ſuch places, as. 


After the uſual honours and entertain- 


« ſearched, to aſcertain the mode of 
ordering the militia, for the better 
< eſtabliſhing and improvement there- 
© of—That the Conventicles, (which: 
che eſteemed" to be nurſeries of facti- 
on, and oppoſite to both divine and 
«human laws) might be ſuppreſſed, 
{© that they were contrary to the ſafety, 
© prefervation and welfare of the King, 
& the nation, and the Town; that they 


be common ſeminaries of evil, facti- 
The Bench on 


| probably there might be, no one had 
thereof; without which they could not 


of the Burgeſſes preſent, declared there: 
were two in the Town, much frequent-- 
ed by a company of factious, blind, en- 
 thufiaſtic zealots, diſaffected both to- 


| Conſtables were then ordered to appre 


| Charkfs, but not being found, orders 
were given for their indictment; on 
which the former abſconded, and the 
Etter being taken was fined, and im- 
priſoned for half a year, the principals 
of * cohgregations ſent for, and ſe- 


247 , 


ments, proceeding to the Hall, they all 1682 

vere ſworn Burgeſſes of this Corporation. YO 
His Lordfhip then made a handſome 
ſpeech, wherein, after complimenting 
the Corporation on his reception, he 
moved That the records might be 


Conven« „ 


ticles, 


t were, and always had: been, found to 


| projfijed againſt them. On this ſeveral. 


Church and State. Accordingly, the: 


hend the preachers Meſſrs Aftley and 


verelyx 


. 
— — — -äͤ . — 
. 
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verely reprimanded for their egregious 


A. 
16683. folly and obſtinate abſurdity. Thus 


was the Town for a- while cleared of 
theſe wretched vermin, the miſerable 
guides of a deluded multitude, and a 
temporary ſtop was put to a nuiſance, 
productive of litigation, - controverſy, 
enmity, . malice and diſguſt, then call- 


ing loudly for the interpoſition of the 
Legiſlature, in behalt of . e 


ed Church. , 

'The credit and power ak; 1 Duke 
of York, (afterwards James IId.) were 
at this time become terrible, even to 
the Miniſtry. The ſeverities exerciſed 
in the latter part of this reign, in con- 
ſequence of - Fames's influence, the pro- 
ceedings concerning the famous bill of 
excluſion, the execution of Lord Ruf-. 


fel, and Algernon Sidney, the comup- | 


tion of the | juries, and the abſolute 
power Charles had obtained, (who was 


deſpotic) ſtruck the whole kingdom 


the King looking on this, as the favour- 


able criſis to eſtabliſh himſelf infevo- 
cably, ſeized the advantage of the ge- 
neral conſternation, to anticipate - all 
future oppoſition. Nothing could be 


8 London). by which means they were 


with general terror and alarming fear; 


more effectual for this purpoſe, than | 


to procure the ſurrender of all the 
ar He began _ with London;: 
but. it was not yet ſafe to uſe power 


alone, to execute this project, emiſſa- 
ries were therefore, employed to re- 
prefent to the moſt conſiderable Cor- | 


porations, that few. of their Charters 
yould eſcape forfeiture, were the King 


1 8 Fes quo, ae, (as be had done 


* 


: 


filled with apprehenſions and diſmay... 
It was on this occaſion, that the infa- 
mous Sir George Jefferies, came to 
Hull. This wretch by his unparrelleled, 
cruelties, and blind obedience to; the 
Duke of York, had raiſed himſelf to 
the poſt of Chief Juſtice of England, 
He was a man well adapted for the 


purpoſes of the Court, without honour, 


ever ready to betray, his duty, the in- 
| tereſts of juſtice, and the welfare of 


thoſe that were in power; for which 
rare qualities, he was at length (in the 
ſucceeding reign) - made Chancellor by 
his odious patron. In 1688, he was 
diſcovered by the mob, endeavouring 
to make his eſcape in a ſailors dreſs, to 


ing in the Tower, or as ſeme ſay of the 
blows he received, others by drink, and 


ſcoundrel, did the Corporation of Hull, 


ter. -Thus was this great and ſudden 
change. effected in England, and the 
E ng "iſh nation was without any rights 
1 privileges, but what the King con- 
deſcended to grant them, and with the 


they; give up to the profligate Charles II. 
thoſe very rights and privileges which 
they had defended with ſo much per- 
ſeverance, paſſion and expence of blood, 
againſt the encroachments of the pious 


een i 2 0 
. * - o nk 


the kingdom, to recommgyd himſelf to | 


| Hamburgh, who handled him ſo ſevere- 
['y, that he eſcaped the gallows, by dy- | 


ſome of the ſtone.— To this execrable 


amongſt, others ſurrender their Char- 


moſt unaccountable inconſiſtency did 


Charles I. and all this at the ge e 


A, D. 
A 


or conſcience, impudent, ſervile, cruel, 3 


Ty 
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di Af Pigs who, they afterwards;com- | 
pelled to quit the Throne. 


On this 


' occaſion the Aldermen Lambert, Siſſons, 


Maſters, and Majen, of Hul, {et out for 
London, with intent to wait on the King, 
with a, view of obtaining, amendments 
of the Charter——* That the Mayor 


| « * ſhoyld. be elected out of two. Alder- 


emen, the like, number in regard to 
« each perſon, to be; choſen in the ſe- 


0 veral other offices in the Corpora 


tion That in caſe the day of election 


* © or ſweaxing into office, ſhould fall ona 
- Janda 


the ceremonies might be per- 


ce formed the day after—That three or 


SF; 


| 20 tc four of the eldeſt, , Aldermen: ſhould 


Is be of the quorum, with the Mayor 
4 and Recorder That Hs caſe of the 

ee indiſpoſition of the Mayor or Sheriff, 
ec then the Aldermen , according to ſe- 


niority, might ſupp ly their, places, 


8 40 * that. lo there, might K. ng, impedi- 


re ment to the trial 


Nu hat what, was 
« pranted by Henry VI 11th, and Janes 


* Iſt. as to the profits of the . 


They loſt ſo; many of their privileges 
by their new, Charter, that the King 
was abſolute maſter of the Government 


fined to the preſent; moment, being as 
meanly abject in their ſubmiſſion when 
they reſigned the old, as they were ri- 
diculouſly elated with joy when they 


received: the new Charter; never re- 


the bad example they had ſet to other 
parts of the kingdom, to reſign their 


the King, who preſently made the na- 
tion ſenſible; of their ſelf-inflicted fla. 


which he FY 
amount of Hug thouſand, mag 
armed, aowrithlanding ; Oy, murmers 
n ↄppreſſed ſuhjects. 1411200 

A Letter was en e hte + Privy 
Council, requiring the Mayor to ſend 


3 + 


indeed had been the prinripal objeGs! , 


of the Town of Hull, whole views and - 
penetration ſeem to have been con- 


liberties and privileges to the mercy of 


= 


9. 


[29 


flecting on their own conſequence, and 15 


very, by affeing to muſter his forces, | | 


up a liſt of the Loyaliſts, and perſams 


might be confirmed. That FO the; . 
* Garriſon ade belonged now to concern. 


6 Wat the ployed in the! intereſts of the Court; ing Al- | 
King, fo the Town might: be en- on which the names of atl the Alder- Jena | 
<c empted from upholding the banks, men, except that of Alderman Jonn- | 

de walls, Kc. As the great point /on, who ſome years before, had refuſed 

was gained, which was to get a ſur- ¶ to ſign ſome warrants;forithe perſecu- 

render of. the old Chariot into, * tion of the Diſſenten. His nne be- 

x ar and the reception of ſuch, as he ing omitted, he appealed to the. King, 
. Tho Id condeſcend t to FEY Was and they obtained a beating againſt hic, 
6 *difficulty made, of obtaining the before che King in Council ; but the 11; b. 


1 R% aſſent | to hole, fer, domeſti | Alderman had tg againſt this m— 


A diſputs 


. 


21 E Mertered warn emergency, with 2 degree of Fore. 

_ the es ol the King; but it wa$ | chought and ſubtilty; which if os - 

Dot fo with the c ee Ur nean in gent as char — 
* . 8 


T 3 K 82 


— 


— ——— — 


256 
257 litical tränläktions, would Bave Juſlly 
acquired them the title of able politi- 
A cians. For the ſagacious Alderman, 

wiſely conſidering how ſtrenubus he 
| Had beer for the other party, and kn. 
ing that he ſhould be able, to ſucceed 
better with the Court as individuals, 
than in their collective capacity, had 
ptivately ſolicited u teſtimonial from 
the Aldermen, ont by onè; ſcizing the 
moſt favourable momicnts of gbd hu 
mour, to obtain certificates 6f his in- 
nocent life, and upright behaviour, 
loyalty and fidelity to the Governmetit. 
This he kept in readineſs againſt the 
day of trouble, and to the aſtoniĩſh ment 
of the Council, and confuſion of his 
enemies, produced à voncher ſigned by 
themſelves, of his being totally free 
from the very crimes, of which 'they 
were accuſing him; while they on the 


UE IS PORN of 


cientt im kandeuf tö theft wotthy bto< 
ther; the conſequerice of Which was; 


that my Lords the Fudges laug hel, Mr. 
Alderman Fokaſot, was fecorded a vety 


honef, worthy, Wyal, ingenious petſon, 
and reſtbred to his feat as à good fub< 
ject; whilit his brethren were obliged 
ts ſuſtam the Thafts of that riditule 
they had brought por themfelves, by 
the folly; incaution, "ani Kue) of. 
__ eoadag, | 
On the sch cf web rainy Charles 1 

1 in full poſſeſſion of abſolute power, 1858. | 
He entertained the ſame ideas of the hn 
Prerogative, as his father, but he was 3 
much inferior to him in many. reſpeRs, — 
Amkeriting neither his humanity, Sra- Id. 
tirude, equity nor piety. By his i in- 

dotetice he drew: upon himſelf the con- 
tempt of the powers abroad, and his 
fabjeRs at home; where he was negli- 


other hand, ſaid. that was'obtained ſur- 
reptitiouſſy, as not being ſigned in the 


2 


open Hall, and was not therefore to be 
looked on as done ex icio, but a me 
private act, and conſequently invalid 
making a great diſtinction between the 
opinion of an Alderman as a tere mon 
and when ſeated in the chair of juſtice 
as a Magiſtrate. But, unfortunate 


F2 
* 


N mur 


al a different opinion: nay, they. ſeemed! 
to think, that their worſkips, were more 
likely to ſpeak the dictates of their 
hearts in private, thamwhen ancumber- 
ed by the official ceremonies of office, 
and diſtracted by the fairs of the pub- 
lic weal, their great anziety for which, 
might poſbly, induce them to be defi- 


er 


gent of the nations intereſt, and laviſh, 
ok its treaſures. He was an excellent 
aſſociate, and had thoſe convivial and 


| pleaſing qualities, which only. were ex- 


perienced by his particulars ; ; while his 
"extenfave' Vices * affected the welfare of. 
"the nation; but even with regard to, 
the foritter, he was viily to be coveted as 
companion, being incapable of friend- 


| Hip, deaf t to the voice of honour, and : 
F wholty deſtitute to every active virtue. 


He lavifhed away the nation's : money. 


ir ih ſtrutmpers, whom he ennobled, ; and . 


advanced to tlie higheſt, dignities, in- 
trocheing them. into the allemblies of . 
hondur, and was ſo beſotted with Bis 
© Hbidinous 'Exceſles, that he.even. was ; 
often "Influenced: in his Government, 


by. 


* 


pPoſition of his miſtreſſes, who ruled | 


. guſtifiable means to · raiſe money; one 


khan riſque ſuch a danger, that pre 


Singular : 
akt of de- 
iſm in 


1 
harles 
IId. 


uſes, and the intereſt of money "TG 


probably may not be raiſed for ſeveral 


ros it of private perſons at a large in- 


large ſums in their houſes, depoſited 
their caſh in the hands of Bankers and 


they wanted it, drew for it upon hens 


funds as it comes 1 
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by the favourite of the days his Court 
was a {cene of debauchery,. where no- 
thing was done but through the inter- 


with abſolute ſway, and by whom his 
vaſt revenues. were conſumed, being | 
always in want; notwithſtanding the 
liberality of his Parliament, he was o- 
bliged to have recourſe to the moſt un 


of which is ſo very remarkable, and is 
ſo ſtrong a proof, how great was the 
averſion of the people to revive the ca- 
lamities of the former reign; ſhewing 
they would ſubmit to any thing, rather 


ſhall inſert. it, as exceeding everything 
of the kind before or ſince, or which. 
will probably ever happen hereafter... 

To comprehend the full extent of 


ther. 


231 


vho only kept enough to anſwer. drafts, , p. 


intereſt upon the Parliament's grants, 

for the national debt was not = 
funded. This abandoned milcreant, 

having received two millions, five fg | 
| dred thouſand pounds, from the Par- 
liament, and ſeven hundred thouland 

pounds by the convention with France, 
was ſtill in: want zinſomuch he having 
accounted for one half, in equipping a 
fleet, no one could account for the o- 
As he could not apply to Par- 
liament, he promiſed the Treaſurer's 
ſtaff, to any perſon who' could think of 
an expedient to raiſe fifteen hundred. 
thouſand pounds, when Sir Thomas 
Clifford, ſtarted the execrable ſcheme 


of ſhutting up the Exchequer; by which 


means he received all the money = 


this inſamous tranſaction it is nec 
to.zpremile, that at the Exchequer: a. 
received all ſums deſtined to public 


rowed upon Parliamentary funds, which 


months or perhaps years; when there- 
fore the King would have all the money. 
that is granted to him at once, he- bor- 


tereſt, and aſſigns them payment on the. 
Exchequer, Which applies to this uſe, 
+the money raiſed from the granted 
n the monied men 
in England, that they might not keep 


. Goldſmiths without: intereſt, and when | 


1 came in, without paying a Angle de 


due. by. aſſignment, to theſe. who h 
advanced him money. The Banks of 
courſe, refuted to anſwer any draft, as 
they received nothing from the Exche-- 
quer. 
enſued, many families avere ruined, and 
it was long before the arrears -were-diſ- 
charged, notwithſtanding the complaints 
and reproaches of the people. This 
was the man, ho after being hid in a 
tree, and hunted from Court to Court, 
was at length with great joy, placed un 
the Throne of his anceſtors; the day 
of whoſe reſtoration, is kept as a holi- 
day, even to the preſent time; with- 
out the leaſt conſideration of his ne- 
farious conduct in his adminiſtration; 


and ingratitude to thoſe, who were the 


* 5 


Conſternation and confuſion 


and lent the reſt to the King at a E 1685˙ 


252 
42 inſtruments, in the hands of Got 1, to 
. 2685. ſave him from deſtruQtion, and promote | 
his elevation; nor could any thing | 
have blinded the 'eyes of Royal zeal, 
but the affecting circumſtances of that 
important criſis, to ſupport him there- 
in, in defiance of the flagrant and fre- 
"breaches of thoſe rights, which 
he was bound by every law, both hu- 


man . divine to 11 7 N55 ö 
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TY URING: theſe ae. — 
corruption, profligacy, and diſſi- 
en, had like a deluge'overwhelmed | 
the land; it was the peculiar happineſs | 
of this Town, to have given birth to, 
and retain” in its ſervice, a man, ho 
"Had with a fortitude, peculiar to the 
property of real virtue, withſtood the 
general contagion. This was | Andrew! 
Marvel, Eſq; who was born at Hull, in 
1620, (in the reign of James Iſt) 
and as the ſon of that Miniſter; whole 


Andrew 
el, 


ip E HIS T oRY 20 1 24 
ous in making piofelytes 1 at —— 


ar 


verſities; a perſon of his abilities was 1 
not to be neglected, as he would be a 
good ſupport to their cauſel They ſo 
far fucceeded as to inveigle him to 
London, whither his father purſued him; 

and acciden tally meeting him in a book= 
 feller's ſhop, prevailed" with” him to 
return to College. In 1640, che death 

of his father gave à new turn to his 
purſuits. Whether he went to Hull, 


| to take poſſeſſion of the ſmall patrimo- 
Iv devolved , him by his father's 


death, and ſo neglected his ſtudies, does 

not appear; but having abſented hin- 

ſelf from his excereiſes, and been guilty Expelled 
of other indiſcretions, he was excluded — 


f } the benefit of the College, and was 


publicly expelled from the Univerſity. 


* | Ay his ſeduction from his ſtudies ori- 


ginated from the arts of the Jeſuits, it 
very probably increaſed his natural 
hatred againſt that ſedt. Having left 
Cambridge about 1642, he proceeded | 
on his travels into Holland, France, and 
Italy; at the latter place, perhaps he 
made his firſt acquaintance with Milton, 
he being at that time abroad, for on 
- his return to England, he was appoint- | 
ed Latin Secretary to Cromwell, under 
Milton. Being reproached for ſerv- : 
ing in thoſe times, he ſaid=—4.That he 


— — 


death vr have recorded in his paſſage 


His edu- over the Humber, in 1640. In 1635, 


on. _ the fon Was at Cambridge; where Bis 
genius and parts bronght him forwards 
- heyond the uſual progröſs genetall 
made by | youths of his ftaüding- A 
een wur Fan inte were * 


(2 ELIE 


e never had any relation to Public 
matters; till 4637, when he entered 
, into an employment, for Which he 
es us not altogether improper, and 
«which he conſidered to be the moſt 


innocent and innoffenſive towards His 


: 0 affairs, of any in that 
| « "TY 


4 


[Mem 


ber 
For: Hull: 


in 1658; 
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pb. uſurped and irregular Government, 


eto which all ranks were then ex- 
« poſed. He was elected for Hull, 
but notwithſtanding his 
punctuality, in writing the buſineſs of 
Parliament to his conſtituents every 


| Poſt, no letters are found of an earlier 


date than November 17th, 1660. 


If 


there were any ſuch, perhaps they were 
given up to him, or deſtroyed at his 


His great 


ie 


requeſt upon the reſtoration. From 
this period Mr. Marvel, comes forward 
in his Patriotic and Parliamentary cha- 
racter, with more dignity, honour, 
ſenſe, genius, fortitude, virtue and re- 
ligion, than ever appeared in one man, 
either ancient or modern; not an action 
of his life is liable to cenſure, the part 
he took was honourable to himſelf, and 
uſeful to his country; for though vir- 
tue was ever put to the bluſh by abject 
flattery, yet he maintained his ſinceri- 
ty unſeduced, when ſuch qualities were 


- crimes, in the diſſolute and abandoned 


Court of Charles II; and in ſpite of 


poverty, and all the allurements with 
which he was tempted by that Court, 


_ attendance ; 


preſerved his integrity unſhaken to the' 
laſt. The firſt Parliament at the re- 

oration, met the 25th of April, 1660, 
agreeable to the ancient conſtitution; 
in which Mr. Marvel, gave an early 

though the firſt letter to 
his conſlituents, appears in November 
following. In the courſe of his Par- 


liamentary occupations he was cautious, 
circumſpect and ſteady ; flow to reſolve,” 


but determined and firm, when once 


1685. 


the information and advice of his con- 
WY 


ſtituents, according to the ancient 
cuſtom; and on all occaſions, ſhewed 
a high veneration for the Town of 


Hull. He was very averſe to the Ex- 


ciſe, and foreſaw with a deſcerning eye, 
the miſchief with which that maney- 
headed monſter teemed, calling it A 
ce hateful tax, levyed upon commodi- 
« ties, and adjudged not by the com- 
% mon judges of property. His in- 
defatigable diligence .in the Houſe is 
amazing, though the inne n weari- 
ed him. 


41 18 impoſſible to woch 1 8 Obſervs 


again the difference of the times, with A 


reſpe& to the conduct of Members to 
their conſlituents, and the attention of 
the Borough to the Member of Par- 
liament. What would one of our 
Members ſay now, to a preſent of a 
caſk of ale? for which, we often find 
Mr. Marvel, thanking the Corpora- 
tion. - On the 29th of December, 1660, 
the King having diſſolved the Parlia- 
ment, the Town of Hull, returned Mr. 
Marvel again, with Colonel Gilly, for 
their Repreſentatives. In this election, 
there ſeems to have been ſome conteſt 
and haſty words, between the two Mem- 
bers, which ever after created a diffe- 
rence - betwen the Colonel and Mr, 
Marvel. The Parliament about the 
month of March, 1661, being often 
interrupted by the diſhpated ſervants ' 
of the Crown, made Mr. Marvel, very 
cautious in his public correſpondence, 


he had taken his en He never 


to alter the direction of his letters to 
1 3 Mr. 


took any ſtep of conſequence, without 3 


— 


— 2 


_ by bore, he could not be expected to 


His good 
temper. 


a large vacancy in this correſpondence, 


| Steward and deputy Governor of Hull,. 
under the Duke of Monmouth) to Sir 


himſelf, 


the Mayor of Hull, his ſenſe of their | 
chuſing him to repreſent their Borough | 


ta the Corporation of Hull, againſt Mr. 


Lordſhip requeſts the Town ta proceed N 


the right honourable John Lord Bel- 


THE HISTORY OF 


Mr. William Popple merchant who was 
the peculiar friend, he calls couſin; and 
to whom he wrote his familiar letters. 
In April, 1661, he acknowledges to 


| 


laſis, t that his Lacdfhip: did take notice 
of the abſence of one of the Burgeſſes 


and thereupon the following _ Was. 
writ to his Lordſhip: 


FO THE LORD BELLASTS. 


again; from the Commiſſion Colonel Gii- 


join Mr. Marvel, whoſe conduct was 
ſo upright and ſteady, in oppoſition to 
the arbitrary ſtrides of Charles's Court. 
Nothing ſhews the goodnefs of his tem- 
per ſo much, and his natural averſion 
to litigation and faction, as the con- 
ſtruction he puts upon the difference 
between him and his colleague; where 
inſtead of ſpiriting his friends to re- 
ſentment, he endeavours to palliate the 
diſagreement between them. There is 


concluding in June, 1661. By a com- 
plaint from Lord Bellaſis, (then High 


Robert Hildyard, who was intreated. by 
his Lordſhip, to make a regular report 


Marvel, for his abſence from his duty | * 
in Parliament, (which had; been up- 
wards of a year and a half) It ſeems,_ 
he had been long in Holland, nor did 
he ſhew any intentions of return, till his 


* 


in the election of a Member, in caſe of 
their Burgſes. not appearing in 1 
ſeat in the Houſe of Commons, and 
there is a memorandum in the Town's | 
Book of Hull, importing that, Sir Ro- 
bert Hildyard, did communicate from 


4 by Sir Robert Hiidyard, the abſence 


A. Di © 


1685. 


in Parliament, Mr. Andrew Marvel, 


« It hath been communicated unto us. 


of our Burgeſs, Mr. Marvel, in his Lor we be 


2 preſent attendance, in the ſervice of Bellas, 


i the Parliament, and your Lordſhips 


te have had two letters from Mr. Mar- 
vel, the one wrote at his departure 


« our call; and in a late letter, dated 


« fend. here incloſed ; 


00 mily—Begging a for this tore. 
« « accompt, 
* Wee, remain, your Lordſkips 


;  « Very Humble Servants.” 


© care in making way of an opportu-. 
« nity of a ſupply, of which wee have 
« a very high eſteeme, and ſhall endea- . 
« your accordingly to improve. 


« that he was to goe into Holland, i and 
e not farre off, and would be ready at 


« at Vianden, in Holland, to remember 

eus, that he did not forget our lervice ; 

« the copie of which ſaid letter, wee 

to which wee re- 

* turned our anſwer, to attend the ſer- 

vice of the kingdom in Parliament; 

and according to the truſt repoſed in 
«him; wee expected that he would per- | 
form, if hee doe not ſhortly, wee hope 

«.nqt. to loſe if your Lordſhip's favours, 

* to procure us that expedient, as wee 

may ſupply his abſence: by. a 'new. | 

<< election of a Burgeſs, which ſhall not 

«want the teſtimony of our endeavours . 

cc to place i it, as wee are in nae kinde more 

«obliged, than to your Lordſhip's fa- 


— 


2 
GY 


KINGSTON-UPON-HUL I. 


In conſequerice of the peremptory an- 


; fwer writ to Mr. Marvel's two letters, 


to return and attend his duty, men- 
tioned in the above letter to Lord Bei- 
laſis, Mr. Marvel came back to Eng- 


land, in the following year; and yet 


there is 4 year elapfed, between the 
Corporation's anſwer to Lord Bellaſis, 
and the arrival of Mr. Marvel, which 


_ Was on the ad of April, 1663. He 


does not ſeem fettled this ſeſſions, and 
reaſons with his friends, that the vi- 
gilance and ſufficiency. of his partner, 


might have excuſed his abſence. Three 


months were ſcarce elapſed, before we 


find him laying: before his conflituents;.. 


his intentions of going. as- Secretary 
beyond ſea, with Lord Carlifle, who. 
was appointed Ambaſſador extraordi- 


_ nary to Muſcovy, Sweeden, Denmark, &c.. . 
By accepting of this appointment, Mr. 


Marvel, does not appear to be at va- 
riance with: Government; though per- 


a man ſo inimical to the Court out 


of the way, as he was very troubleſome 
to them in the Houſe of Commons. 
The Embaſſy continued near two years, 


after which we find Mr. Marvel, at- 
tending the Parliament at Oxford, on 


the 15th of Oflober, 166g. There are 
no compoſitions of his, that give 


any further account of him on this oc- 


caſion; which to a man of his pene- 


tration and diſcernment, muſt” have af- 
forded much matter of uſeful and en- 
tertaining - obſervation. . From the a- 
bove period to 1674, Mr. Marvel, 
makes a regular return, of the proceed- 


ings of the two Houſes, nor is there 
any very particular buſineſs, in which 
he appears to be employed by his con- 
ſtituents, till the Mayor and Corpo- 


ration of Hull, deſire him to wait on 
their Governor, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, with a congratulatory letter, and 


a« preſent of gold, as a teſtimony of 
their: duty and reſpect. 


to their welfare, Mr. Marvel, deliver- 
ed him the ſix broad pieces, telling his 


Grace“ That he was deputed to bluſh.- 


After the 
Duke had peruſed the letter, and re- 
turned them his thanks, with aſſuran- 
ces of a continuation of his attention 


255 


ye” 


Ko Is. 


on the behalf of his conſtituents, for 


« the meanneſs of the preſent.” But 


the Duke took him up, and faid he. 
thanked them for it, and accepted it 


as a token. of their kindneſs. 


In the courſe of the correſpondence, . 
after the prorogation of Parliament, 
| j 1675, we ſhall find the moſt cordial 
haps it might be given him, to remove 


addreſſes to his conſtituents, to take 


their advice and ſenſe of matters along 
with him; ſpeaking of himſelf ' re- 
ſpecting the purity of his mind, and 
clearneſs of his conſcience, in a man- 
ner which would gain credit, for very 


few profeſſors of patriotiſm, in theſe 
days. But Mr. Marvel, had given 
ſuch conviricing proofs of his integrity, 
that his own words, were ſufficient ſe. - 
curity for his good conduct, to all 
who knew him. 
greateſt light on his character, and are 
of great importance, as ſhewing the 
ſenſe, which ſo able a man, and fo il- 


luſtrious a patriot entertained of the 


4 


His letters throw the 
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en duty he, owed his conſtituents, and of 
1685, the relation he bore to them in Parlia- 
ment. He was ſo attentive to that 
* which he conceived to be his. duty, 
; that each letter contains a minute 
Journal or narrative of Parliamentary 
buſineſs; and of ſuch public occur- 

rences, as he thought moſt worthy their 

notice. He expreſſes himſelf with that 

| ſpirit and freedom, which diſtinguiſhed: 


256 


TORY or 


love of his.gountry, were. a his ſtudy . 
and purſuiti· and When we conſider Foy 
his abilities, and then power, He had 
gained in Parliament thereby, ve aß 
allow ourſtlyes ĩndebted to his conduct 
for many . benefits we now enjoy; nor 
did his duty wholly. engroſe his time 
or attention, for the number f pieces 


he; publiſhed, both in proſe and verſe, 
were of great efficacy, in the impreſſion nie 


» 4 


| his character, and often drew upon | they made on the minds of the peo- 


him the notice of perſons in power; 
it however cauſed no alteration in the 
uſual correſpondence, betveen him and 
the Town he repreſented: ;;not content 
with diſcharging the duty. of his ſtation 
in Parliament required of him, he 


Afliduity, APPEArs o have boen an, aftive ſolici- 


tor for the Town of. King fton-upon- | 
Hull, in all affairs that concerned; their 
intereſt, and wherein his ſervices might 
be uſeful to them. In the courſe of 

| his duty, attending the Duke. of Mon- 
mouth, High Steward of the Corpora- 

tion, with the honorary fee of his of- | 
Hee, he intimates, with the utmoſt de- 

| licacy, his refuſal 'of the offer, which | 


it ſeems the Duke, made him of the 


Modeſty. money preſented. en that occaſion. | 
| et e inſtances ariſe from A pe- 


REG CAT 


nour on . a of this moſt il 
fuftri us, Patriot. , By. the attention he 
ſhewed to the, on of Hull, he gain= | 
ed the lincere affection” 0 of the inhabi- 


25 tants, which they. took Every occaſion 
to ſhew. - * le "Had n no Private views to 


ple. There;is no account of any one 
ſpeech he. made i in the Houſe; but he 
took notes of what paſſed, and by, Bis 
indefatigable condutt otherwiſe; ob- 
tained a great aſcendency over the | 
minds of the Members--a. plain proof be- 
that a man may be a: good Member, 
| without, being an grator; and indeed it e 
may admit a diſpute, whether the hu 
N of the nation, would not be bet- Ok 
ter conducted, if there were not any of N 
thoſe ſpecious declaimers in the Houſe: 
who engroſs the management of every | 
thing to themſelves, by, their fallacious 
 ſophiſtry,; and waſte that time, which 
ſhquld be, dedicated to tranſactions of 

real conſequence, in long, elaborate, 

and litigious declamations, to exhibit 
ſpecimens, of. their [own eloquence; 

often to the deluſion, of the multitude, 

to whom they, ;are, retailed at ſecond. 

hand: i in the public Prints; to the total 

| pexverſign of the intrinſic; merits. ;of 
the cauſe,” and the aſtoniſhment, .con= 
fuſian, and-utten, defeat gf juſtice,. Ka: 
ſqn, and common, ſenſe een 5 
advocates are confaunded, with w. what 


9 


88 en the welfare of Hull, and the | 
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